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A JOB OF WORK. 


BY HUMFREY JORDAN. 


THE morning after Fowler, 
the Manager of Brown, Price, 
& Co. in Sin Byu, had piloted 
the Swedish ship Gustave 
Adolphe to a reasonably work- 
able anchorage, he awoke to 
the realisation that that first 
step in the job ahead of him, 
although it had been unpleas- 
antly strenuous, was almost 
certainly the least difficult. As 
he shaved himself, this realisa- 
tion did not please him. That 
the management of his Com- 
pany in London regarded him 
as work-shy irritated him ; that 
they were apparently deter- 
mined to set aside his careful 
presentation of facts and argu- 
ments, airily accusing him of 
creating difficulties, made him 
feel hopeless; that, in spite 
of his vehement protest, they 
had sent him a ship to load 
with logs during the height of 
the monsoon, and that they 
had permitted that ship to 
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arrive seven days before the 
date arranged, made him solidly 
and obstinately furious. So he 
prepared for another arduous 
day with his temper pretty 
raw; and when he had finished 
dressing, and had gone out on 
to the verandah for his tea, and 
found that his boy had put the 
tray on a table whose legs were 
not standing in bowls of water 
and that ants swarmed in the 
biscuit box, he called the idiot 
who served him, and gave 
tongue with decent fluency. 
It also appeared to him as a 
minor annoyance that Cruik- 
shank, the Forest Manager, 
with the laudable intention of 
allowing him an extra half- 
hour in bed, had gone down to 
the depot at The-Taung alone, 
leaving a chit to say that he 
would send the car back. Con- 
sequently Fowler sat on his 
verandah waiting, staring out 
at a steady downpour of tropic 
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rain, wondering why there were 
so many fools loose in the 
world. 

But in spite of the delay he 
arrived at the depot at a 
quarter to six, and as he got 
out of the dilapidated Ford 
car and splashed his way to 
the river bank, he had for- 
gotten the woes of life, and 
was concerned with getting to 
windward of the job ahead. 

The rough track by which 
he had come ended in a small 
native village of six or eight 
huts—huts of an immemorially 
primitive design, built mainly 
of bamboo, raised on posts well 
off the ground, squalid and 
filthy and stinking, but for the 
most part newly roofed with 
dhani thatch against the rains. 
As the car stopped, the huts 
vomited forth pot-bellied chil- 
dren, and withered dames 
paused in the serious business 
of chewing betel-nut and gossip- 
ing to observe the diversion 
with expressionless faces. The 
rain beat steadily on Fowler 
as he got out of the car, so 
that his shirt and shorts clung, 
saturated, to his body before 
he had moved a yard. He 
waited, however, for Maung 
Maung, the Burman who looked 
after the hard-worked vehicle, 
to take a cheap cotton um- 
brella from the back of the 
car, open it, and hand it to 
him. It was very hot, and in 
any case it was wholly absurd 
to think of keeping dry; but 
he wanted to smoke, and in 
order to do that an umbrella 
was a necessity. 

Beyond the tiny village the 
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rain confined all view to a 
limit of a few hundred yards. 
In the foreground there was 
water, broken here and there 
with toddy palms set at drunken 
angles ; in the water were many 
logs, half submerged or floating ; 
in the background there was 
more water, flowing water, the 
edge of a great river in full 
flood, whose confines disap- 
peared in the blur of heavy 
rain, a torrent that carried 
forest wreckage seaward at the 
rate of six or seven knots. 
The light was already very 
strong, and the water glare 
troublesome to European eyes ; 
but the rain induced a level 
tonelessness of colouring, and 
the air was heavy and oppres- 
sive with a musty, choking 
smell. 

Fowler found Cruikshank 
standing on a log near the edge 
of the current, sheltering his 
pipe and a note-book under an 
umbrella, superintending the 
making of a raft. The two 
men nodded to each other as 
Fowler splashed waist - deep 
through the water and climbed 
on to the log; then in silence 
they watched a native raftsman 
entangling himself in a coil of 
rope. 

*Aren’t they priceless? ” 
Cruikshank observed. ‘‘ They'll 
juggle with cane, but give them 
manilla or hemp and they'll 
strangle themselves within 
thirty seconds.” He paused, 
stared across the rushing, flot- 
sam-strewed torrent, and added, 
“There wasn’t any need for 
you to come down this morning. 
But I suppose you felt like it.” 
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** Yes,” Fowler answered, and 
changed the conversation. 
** Where’s the launch? It was 
ordered for five. Of course, 
the damned thing would be 
late.” 

“T’ve sent for it,’ Cruik- 
shank explained. ‘“ But the 
tide turns in another half- 
hour. If it doesn’t arrive we 
must get this lot off without 
it, and trust to luck.” 

“ Certainly,” Fowler agreed. 
“There is thirty-five miles of 
mixed trouble between here 
and the ship. We mustn’t 
think too much of risks. I 
know that the whole thing is 
an infernally silly muck-up on 
the part of those blighters in 
London, but we’ve got to ship 
something like a cargo some- 
how.” 

“We have,” Cruikshank 
grinned, for any reference to 
the folly of the London man- 
agement invariably cheered 
him. ‘I was thinking of that 
last night when a mosquito 
got through my curtains and 
kept me awake. I don’t think 
we shall do much, but we'll 
have a slap at it. I’ve got to 
tally up. Coming? ” 

So the two men set about 
their job. A raft of fifty odd 
logs, solid and lengthy segments 
of the trunks of mighty trees, 
was being finished. Bundles of 
bamboos had been lashed to 
non-floating timber, cross-pieces 
had been bound and secured, 
until the whole had been fash- 
ioned into a roughly oblong 
raft. On this floating mass a 
head raftsman and four assist- 
ants, their lungis girt tightly 
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about their loins, their naked 
bodies and small limbs gleaming 
with water, hopped and shouted 
and performed extravagant 
antics with rope. The head 
raftsman, an ancient person 
with a huge top-knot of coiled 
grey hair and a skin tattooed 
like Jacob’s coat, excelled his 
underlings in noise and activity. 
Chattering without cease, ex- 
cept when he was compelled 
to pause in order to spit out 
a red stream of betel juice, he 
skipped from log to log, retying 
after a fashion of his own the 
fastenings which his assistants 
had already secured, upsetting 
coils of rope, entangling him- 
self, apparently serenely and 
gloriously happy. Cruikshank 
ignored him, and, with the 
assistance of his native clerk, 
occupied himself with taking 
the numbers of the logs, balane- 
ing himself with his umbrella 
as he stepped from one slippery 
surface to another. Fowler 
followed the ancient, making 
certain that he did not do 
irreparable damage. 

** Papa,” said Fowler, point- 
ing to the aged person as 
Cruikshank finished his tallying, 
“seems full of quiet fun. It’s 
a good thing he knows more 
about navigating a raft than 
he does about making one. 
I think [ll push off back to 
the office, and see about things. 
What about getting this lot 
under way ? ”’ 

‘Right,’ Cruikshank allowed. 
“We can’t wait any longer for 
the launch.” 

And he sang out to the old 
Burman to get the rudder 
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shipped and the sweeps lashed 
in position, and generally to 
stop playing about and to get 
going. But Papa was in a 
happy mood. He _ seemed 
strangely and wonderfully di- 
vorced from the delays of the 
East. Asked for immediate 
action, he gave it. He jibbered 
impossible commands at his 
assistants; whipped his dah 
from the lungi about his loins ; 
and, letting out a pleasant 
bird-like call of high spirits, 
cut the mooring rope. 

The solid mass of timber 
shot out into the current like 
a thing alive and eager, and, 
being wholly uncontrolled, 
began circling slowly towards 
mid-stream as the torrent bore 
it quickly seaward. 

Fowler and Cruikshank, 
watching the shore slide away 
from them, cursed the ways 
of natives; then, since there 
was nothing else to do, they 
sat on a coil of rope and 
smoked, waiting until chance 
should let them get on with 
their jobs again. 

*“There is one thing,” said 
Fowler as he hit at a snake 
that had appeared from the 
river, “‘we are giving away 
weight to anything we meet.” 

“Tf,” Cruikshank agreed, 
“Papa doesn’t manage to get 
steerage on this bundle of 
sticks, we shall go through the 
craft at Sin Byu like squashing 
flies. We ought to be popular. 
Tl bet the old fool has for- 
gotten his anchor.” 

The river in full flood was 
something not to be played 
with; that both white men 
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knew from much experience. 
A largish raft completely out 
of control is an unsuitable 
craft for persons of nervous 
disposition. Yet Fowler and 
Cruikshank sat and smoked, 
discussing ways and means of 
getting through the work ahead 
of them, only occasionally re- 
minding the ancient head rafts- 
man with carefully chosen abuse 
that the penalties for piling up 
the raft would be considerable. 
The principle of one captain 
only, they realised, held good, 
and Papa was the captain. So 
they left it to him; and after 
many circles in mid-stream, 
after scaring such sampans and 
dug-outs as were on the flood 
into fleeing for their lives, 
after missing being stranded on 
two sandy spits where the 
broad river bent, the old Bur- 
man managed to rig some sort 
of rudder, and to get a moderate 
control of his unwieldy craft. 
His vocal efforts, which had 
far exceeded his physical ex- 
ertions, had, however, left him 
unexhausted. Squatting on his 
haunches beside the improvised 
tiller, he continued to chatter 
and shout at his assistants, 
who entered into the game of 
back chat with the nicest zeal. 
But the ancient creature found 
time, in between sentences, to 
prepare with all proper care 
another chew of betel-nut, and 
to place upon his saturated 
head an enormous straw hat— 
a hat suggestive of a solid 
cart-wheel with a conical hub. 
So, adequately clothed and 
sufficiently nourished, he man- 
ceuvred his raft round a wide 
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curve, and, with vociferous 
content, watched it sweep down 
devastatingly on the river craft 
anchored off Sin Byu. But as 
the annihilation of light craft 
appeared inevitable and immi- 
nent, the launch, which should 
have been at the depot at 
The-Taung at five o’clock, ap- 
peared out of the mist of rain. 
It seemed to have been waiting 
somewhere, prudently, upon 
events. Papa, therefore, was 
able to turn his oratory from 
his assistants to the serang of 
the launch ; and, so far as the 
two white men could judge, the 
debate reached an exalted stan- 
dard of insult. 

Off Syn Byu, Fowler and 
Cruikshank got hold of a sam- 
pan and went ashore in it, and 
watched the raft and its escort- 
ing launch disappear in the 
rain down river, and hoped 
that they would make the ship 
without mishap. Beyond being 
somewhat cramped from sitting 
for an hour or more on a Coil of 
rope, they had suffered very 
little discomfort from Papa’s 
sudden bout of energy, for 
they would have been wet in 
any case ; but the old creature’s 
hurry in cutting the mooring 
rope had delayed them in their 
work, and they were aware as 
they hurried back to their 
jobs that delay was a thing 
which they could not afford. 

As Fowler drove into the 
compound at his office, he 
found the place crowded with 
squatting natives, who covered 
the verandah, peopled the 
clerk’s office, and even in- 
vaded the room which he and 
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Brent, the office manager, 
shared. Without taking the 
slightest notice of the horde, 
he went into his room and sat 
down at his table, calling for 
the head clerk. When the 
fellow, a Burman crossed with 
Chink, appeared, Fowler spoke 
to him slowly and clearly, so 
that as many as possible of the 
squatting herd should hear what 
he said. First, he ordered the 
clerk to send a runner up to 
his bungalow for his boy and 
a change of clothes; and he 
waited until the clerk had 
handed on that order before 
he proceeded to give others. 
When the man returned, he 
spoke more clearly and slowly 
than before. He pointed out 
that simply because Mr Brent 
was away from the office and 
down at the ship, it was a 
flagrant scandal that a head 
clerk should so far forget his 
own dignity and the prestige 
of his white masters as to allow 
the office to be invaded by 
persons not ordered to come 
into it. He directed—but be- 
fore his direction was decently 
begun there was much scuffling 
of bare feet, which he ignored 
—that the mob should immed- 
iately be removed out of sight 
and sound of his room. Later, 
he stated, when he had changed 
his clothes and transacted far 
more important business, he 
might be disposed to hear what 
the proper representatives of 
the rabble wished to say to 
him. 

Beyond the scuffling of the 
feet of the more timid of the 
invaders there was silence while 
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the head clerk expressed pro- 
found apology, and explained 
that the unseemly invasion 
was due to the gross incom- 
petence of his juniors who 
had permitted this scandalous 
happening while he was im- 
mersed in the important duties 
of his office. The apology was 
extremely verbose ; but Fowler 
listened to it gravely, and then 
waved his hand. Thereupon 
the head clerk strode on to the 
verandah, and, gesticulating 
freely, insulted the mob with 
skill. The squatting figures 
listened to him, grinning ; then, 
having been suitably and pro- 
perly welcomed, retired round 
a corner of the building to 
await the next phase of the 
ritual. 

Fowler went upstairs to the 
quarters which Brent occupied 
above the office, and there 
awaited the arrival of his dry 
clothes. He was fully aware 
that, if he was to have any 
chance of shipping anything 
like a full cargo without in- 
curring impossible liabilities for 
demurrage, the mob downstairs 
was vitally necessary to him. 
He also knew that they recog- 
nised that fact just as much as 
he did. Further, he recognised 
that the mob below shared 
other common knowledge with 
him—knowledge that delay was 
fatal to success, that there was 
extreme need of hurry. Yet 
he made no attempt to rush 
to the interminable arguments 
that awaited him with rafts- 
men, owners of lighters, and 
gentlemen anxious to supply 
him with bamboos for floating ; 


for it was essential that things 
should be done, as the phrase 
goes, decently and in order. 
But as he changed his clothes 
in Brent’s bedroom, he did 
find himself wondering what 
would happen when both white 
men and natives acknowledged 
that this sort of foolery was 
no longer required. 

Then he went down to his 
office again, and faced the 
bargain-hunters. He made it 
a rule that when he was inter- 
viewing one deputation, the 
others should be out of ear- 
shot; but he knew that to 
expect a head raftsman or the 
captain of a lighter to conduct 
business expeditiously without 
the support, interference, and 
frank criticism of his crew was 
impossible. So he worked on 
the lines sanctioned by tradi- 
tion, and drove the best bar- 
gains that he could. 

At eleven-thirty he had con- 
cluded arrangements with a 
sufficient number of the readiest 
liars in the world. He had 
promises for the punctual de- 
livery at the ship of consider- 
ably more timber than she was 
due to load. So he went to 
breakfast in his own bungalow, 
wondering whether supervision 
and continuous driving would 
result in the stowing of even 
a half cargo. His efforts of 
the day before in piloting the 
ship to her anchorage had left 
his energy low. During his 
solitary meal he thought about 
the way in which the Company 
was treating him, and he found 
himself foolishly longing for an 
independent income, which 
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would enable him to write 
what he thought to London. 
After his meal he sat in an arm- 
chair on his verandah, and 
fought with the desire to go to 
his bed for a couple of hours, 
and almost lost the fight. Then, 
getting into the car to go 
about his job again, he thought 
he felt ill, and wondered 
whether it was fever or some- 
thing worse. But as he drove 
to the river and forced himself 
to think of the details of the 
afternoon’s work, he decided 
that it was nerves, and that 
the best thing he could do 
was to be alone as little as 
possible. 

From twelve to three he 
spent a strenuous time on the 
river exploring creeks for rafts 
whose crews did not like navi- 
gation during the monsoon and 
had the heartiest contempt for 
pledges and solemn undertak- 
ings. He made a bag of two, 
and got them under way again ; 
but he was, of course, aware 
that there were other con- 
venient creeks farther down the 
river. Going back to his office, 
he wondered how long it would 
be before he made the mistake 
of indulging in man-handling. 
He reckoned it not long. Then 
depression complete and abso- 
lute gripped him. At the 
office Captain Hansen of the 
Gustave Adolphe would be wait- 
ing. He had only encoun- 
tered that fat and melancholy 
seaman for a few hours, but 
he knew that as a bore the 
fellow was in a class above 
comparison or competition; and 
as he sighted the sailor, pacing 
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the office verandah, a rush of 
self-pity overcame him. 

But closer inspection of the 
captain induced Fowler to for- 
get his own troubles ; he began 
to doubt seriously whether the 
man were sane—for the stout 
mariner was strangely clad for 
that place and that climate. 
He wore the same horrid hat 
that had adorned him when 
Fowler met the ship—a round 
straw affair, useless and un- 
comfortable. He had on a 
suit of tweeds of a pale-greenish 
colour, and his bull neck was 
encircled by a high, stiff, linen 
collar, which had wilted badly. 
Further, he had encased him- 
self in a boiled shirt, and had 
shod himself with thin shoes 
of patent leather. Fowler eyed 
the strange figure with amaze- 
ment. He observed that the 
man’s face was purple, and he 
wondered whether he would 
die of sunstroke or heat apo- 
plexy in the office. 

** Afternoon, captain,”’ he an- 
nounced, attempting cheerful- 
ness. ‘‘So you’ve found your 
way here. Come in and sit 
down.”’ 

But the sailor insisted on 
removing his atrocious hat with 
a ceremonial flourish, bowing, 
and shaking hands. Then he 
limped into the office, sat in a 
chair, and fanned himself. 

‘* Mister,” he declared, mak- 
ing the curious clucking sound 
which Fowler had learned to 
dread, “ your office is terrible 
hot. I sweat.” 

Fowler piously believed that 
his office was the hottest build- 
ing on earth. He also believed 
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that the fat Swede would not 
only sweat but burst very 
shortly. Yet, since he knew 
the fellow for a lover of melan- 
choly, he replied lightly. 

“Hot as hell,” he agreed. 
“Wouldn’t you be more com- 
fortable without your coat and 
collar? We don’t stand on any 
ceremony here, you know. Too 
blinking hot.” 

“Blinking?” the captain 
asked. ‘“‘ What be blinking ? 
I do not know.” 

bi Oh,” said Fowler desper- 
ately, “it’s just an expression. 
But won’t you make 
comfortable ? ”’ 

“Thank you, mister,” Cap- 
tain Hansen answered, plucking 
at his collar. “I take off this, 
I take off my coat. Too hot 
this office. No good, mister ; 
no good at all.” 

At the reappearance of the 
formula which, so far as he 
could make out, was the sailor’s 
favourite phrase, Fowler was 
again overcome by self-pity ; 
but he noticed with interest 
that when the collar was re- 
moved, the man’s neck seemed 
to swell considerably, and that 
it bulged over the neck-band of 
*his shirt. He did not like to 
tell him to take his shirt off ; 
yet he wondered how long the 
poor devil would be able to 
stick it out. He appeared sunk 
in discomfort and gloom. 

‘* Mister,” the captain began 
after a pause, “it is not good ; 
no.” 

Here, Fowler thought, we 
get down to it: the charter 
party, my pilotage, the anchor- 
age, the whole boiling lot. 
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** What’s the trouble now ? ” 
he asked brightly. “‘I expect 
we shall be able to fix it for 
you without much difficulty.” 

** Mister,’ said the captain, 
“my feet be wet and my shoes 
do pinch. No good. I must 
have new socks. Can I buy 
them here, in this place ? ”’ 

Fowler took a hold of him- 
self. He seemed doomed to 
an endless waste of time when 
he was tired and busy, but he 
saw the chance of temporary 
relief in this matter of the 
sailor’s feet; so he had the 
man into the dilapidated Ford, 
Maung Maung 
to drive him to the local store. 
Then he turned to the corre- 
spondence from Brent, which 
the melancholy captain had 
brought up with him, and he 
hoped that the purchase of 
new socks would be a lengthy 
business. He glanced at the 
orders for stores which Brent 
had sent, passing them on to 
the head clerk for attention ; 
then he read a private chit 
with care. 

“Things,” Brent wrote, 
*‘ aren’t exactly humming. So 
far—i.e., 10 A.M.—we haven’t 
got a log aboard, and now the 
weather doesn’t look as though 
we should do anything for the 
rest of the day. It was fine 
and calm when I arrived aboard 
at dawn, and Franklin brought 
a raft alongside about half 
an hour after the light. But 
they don’t believe in early 
starts aboard this packet. I 
couldn’t get any one to think 
of work till nine. Then the 
blasted winches—they are elec- 
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tric or something—jibbed at 
the weight of the logs, and 
they are still jibbing. They 
lifted the first log about twenty 
feet, and then let it fall back 
on the raft. Result: wind 
vertical amongst the raftsmen. 
Franklin had some trouble to 
make them go on. He is a 
good boy is Franklin, and a 
worker, but a trifle brusque 
with the black man and brother. 
He has started man-handling 
the perishers already. No bon, 
that. Still it’s not my pigeon, 
thank the Lord. But I warn 
you it will want looking into. 
I foresee all sorts and kinds 
of trouble about what is loading 
weather and what isn’t. In 
fact, I can’t see anything but 
troubles anywhere, and the 
worst of the lot that damned 
awful captain, old Cluck Cluck. 
When I got aboard this morn- 
ing he had got hold of a chart 
of the river from the Hubert 
Hinton. He kept his finger on 
@ spot on the damned thing— 
I suppose that was the place 
where you turned a bit white 
about the gills yesterday when 
you were doing your famous 
imitation of a pilot—and he 
made a noise like an expiring 
frog. I said I didn’t under- 
stand anything about charts 
—which happens to be the 
truth—and kept the back chat 
to the subject of getting work 
started. He is one of those 
cheerful perishers that thrive 
on finding trouble. If he got 
to heaven he would tell Peter, 
as a kick-off, that the cut of his 
shirt was no good. I suppose 
you couldn’t oblige a fellow 
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and poison the beast to-night, 
or something? It would be a 
friendly act. I’m sorry not to 
be able to say that everything 
in the garden is lovely, but I’m 
afraid everything is simply 
damnable. However, we’ve got 
to do the job or burst. It’s 
odds on bursting. Come down 
aS soon aS you can and see 
things. Remember about 
Franklin. More trouble if you 
don’t. When I think of you 
and Cluck Cluck spending a 
breezy, jolly evening together, I 
say again, simply, ‘God help 
you.’ 

“The winches have just 
started again, so I’ll be up and 
doing. So long.” 

Fowler lit a pipe, and then 
sat back in his chair with his 
hands hanging down at the 
sides, so that the sweat could 
drip off his finger-tips and not 
mess up the papers in front of 
him. The charter party, which 
he foresaw he would have to 
discuss at length with the 
melancholy Swede, allowed ten 
loading days to get twelve 
hundred tons of timber, mostly 
in the log, aboard. After ten 
days, demurrage at a horribly 
expensive rate would be in- 
curred. The magnitude of the 
job ahead made him forget 
his indignation at the fact that 
the ship had been sent to him 
a week before he was ready 
for her; that in consequence 
the majority of the timber was 
still at the depot thirty-five 
miles from the ship, when it 
should have been at the anchor- 
age waiting. He realised that 
to any one only acquainted 
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with recognised ports and 
modern facilities the loading 
of twelve hundred tons of logs 
in ten days would appear a 
soft job; he knew that on 
paper, or as his task would 
be made to appear to his Board 
of Directors in London, the 
thing would look easy; but 
he had no illusions about the 
fact that something in the 
nature of a miracle would be 
required to enable him to load 
a full cargo within the time 
allowed him. It stuck in his 
mind, however, that the men 
who paid him his livelihood 
could not be moved from the 
standpoint that all he had to 
do was load a ship lying in a 
safe anchorage ten miles up a 
fine river. He found himself 
longing to have those men with 
him, to show them, preferably 
from a sampan or a raft, the 
safe anchorage when the flood 
tide met the torrent of land 
water, and the monsoon blew 
on the result. He wanted to 
have the fools with him and 
make them sick with fear, so 
that they might appreciate that 
what was safe for sea-going 
ships was not exactly beer and 
skittles for rafts and the men 
on them. He had a vision, 
and a pleasant one, of opulent 
directors taking the trip from 
the depot to the anchorage on 
a raft, lashed by hot rain and 
buffeted by hot wind. He saw 
them, when they had passed 
the comparative quiet of the 
upper water, striking the tumble 
of the wide seaward reaches. 
When, as often happened, the 
raftsmen panicked and dived 
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overboard like otters, he won- 
dered what the opulent ones 
would do: risk the swim, 
which was a big risk, or stick 
to the abandoned raft and the 
practical certainty of death. 
Then he cursed himself for 
allowing his thoughts to wander 
into pleasant channels, and 
turned to the job in hand. 

Between the lines of Brent’s 
chit he read a score of un- 
mentioned difficulties — diffi- 
culties which he knew that the 
little man was tackling himself. 
For Brent had a pleasing trick 
of silence about trouble that it 
was legitimately his job to 
remove. But the phrase in 
his chit—‘‘ It’s odds on burst- 
ing *’—pleased Fowler. He re- 
membered that Cruikshank had 
said something to the same 
effect that morning, that he 
didn’t think they would do 
much in the way of loading a 
cargo, but that they would 
have a slap at it. Fowler 
liked that spirit. He knew 
that if a decent man tells you 
the odds are against him but 
that he is taking on the job, 
the taking on will be complete 
and thorough, with more than 
a dash of determination in it. 
He was thankful that he had 
such stout fellows at the back 
of him. But he was worried 
about young Franklin. With 
the best will in the world the 
boy could stir up really bad 
trouble. 

Then the car rattled back 
into the compound, and Fowler 
prepared to tackle the fat 
affliction. 

For an hour by the clock he 
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argued with the captain about 
the meaning of the terms of 
the charter party, which should 
have been plain to a child. 
Then, after raising the same 
objections a dozen times and 
more, the lugubrious mariner 
decided to cable to his owners. 
Cruikshank appeared at this 
time, while the captain was 
concocting his message in 
Swedish. He spoke a word or 
two to the sailor, and hurried 
from the office with a smile 
of sympathy for Fowler. When 
he had gone, the Swede got 
down to work. He wrote and 
rewrote his message in Swedish 
five times, explaining lavishly 
that it was not good. Then 
with Fowler’s co-operation he 
translated it, after at least a 
dozen attempts, into English ; 
and he made it quite clear that 
he considered Fowler’s English 
less good than his own Swedish. 
Finally, he got Fowler to code 
the translation, and, muttering 
his loved formula all the time, 
carefully compared the coded 
cablegram with the translation, 
and the translation with the 
original. The result depressed 
him intensely, but it led to a 
slight variation of the formula. 
He held his three versions of 
the message in his hands, and 
the sweat poured off him with 
anxiety. 

“Tt is good, this? ’’ he de- 
manded, waving the cablegram. 
“Tt is what Isay. No change, 
mister. It is good? No?” 

At first Fowler explained 
that, since he did not under- 
stand a word of Swedish, he 
could not possibly say whether 
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the translation was correct. 
This induced a sort of panic in 
the sailor, and forced Fowler 
to realise that it was singularly 
unwise to tell the truth. So 
when the question came again, 
“It is good, mister? No 
change? Itisgood? No?” he 
swore by all his gods that there 
was no change whatsoever. He 
was sorry for the melancholy 
person and his anxiety, but he 
was much more sorry for him- 
self. 

Cruikshank came in again in 
the final throes of the cable- 
gram. He remained in the 
office while Captain Hansen 
consented to the despatch of 
the message, but made it quite 
apparent that he considered 
that his communication had 
been doctored. But the con- 
sent given, Cruikshank adopted 
rushing tactics. He had the 
fat creature into the car and 
off to the Circuit House, where 
he was to stop the night, with 
instructions that the car would 
be sent for him again in an 
hour’s time. He worked hard 
but masterfully, readily agree- 
ing that nothing was any good. 
As the car drove off he 
hurried to Fowler with real 
concern. 

“Two hours and a half!” 
he announced. “I timed it. 
Two hours and a half over a 
wholly unnecessary cable of 
ten words! I know I ought 
to have taken a hand to relieve 
you, but I couldn’t face it. 
Honestly, Fowler, this won’t 
do. You’ve got enough on 
your hands as it is. Something 
has got to be done about that 
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fellow. He'll have you in an 
asylum.” 

“Gaol, I think,” Fowler 
answered wearily. ‘“‘ I’ve never 
really wanted to murder any 
one before.” 

So Cruikshank acted like a 
friend and a man. 

“For better or worse is 
the undertaking,” he declared. 
“You and this ghastly Swede 
dine with us to-night. You 
and I will be very silent. My 
wife shall have a spell of the 
worse.” 

Consequently throughout din- 
ner and for two hours after- 
wards in the hot steaming 
night Mrs Cruikshank found 
her husband and Fowler mono- 
syllabic, and the white woman’s 
burden heavy upon her, Dur- 
ing that interminable evening 
she heard of much that was no 
good. She was regaled with 
the woes of a sailor’s life; she 
learned a great deal of the 
flamboyant lady of masterful 
temperament and of the young 
girl who would clearly be of the 
hussy variety in a year or 
two, whose portraits Fowler 
had seen in the captain’s cabin ; 
she was catechised about the 
cost of running the bungalow, 
and was told that extravagance 
lacked goodness. When she 
felt that her nerve was going, 
and that she hated both Fowler 
and her husband for their 
cowardly silence, an inroad of 
flying ants got the fat Swede 
upon his legs. He paused to 
condemn the arrival of the 
insects as not good, but was 
fortunately driven to hurry 
his farewells by their attentions. 
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At the top of the steps from 
the verandah he turned. 

*‘ Mister,” he told Fowler, 
“that cable I send, it is not 
good, no. I send a new one in 
the morning.” 

And he shook hands again 
all round. 

When the car had safely left 
the compound with its terrible 
burden, three weary white 


people dropped limply into 
chairs. 
“Dick,” said Mrs Cruik- 


shank to her husband, “‘ never 
again. I should hate to divorce 
you, but there are limits. He 
asked me how many children 
I had. When I said one, he 
said, ‘No good, missis. Not 
enough! No good!’” 

“I can beat that,” Cruik- 
shank answered. ‘“ He asked 
me whether I left you when I 
went out into the jungle. When 
I told him I did, he replied, 
‘You trust her alone, mister ? 
No good that, no good at all.’ 
He’s got nice hands for social 
small talk, has our fat friend.” 

But Fowler got up abruptly. 

“I’m off,” he declared. “I 
believe I’m rattled or some- 
thing. I can’t see the funny 
side of the business. The 
blighter has got on my nerves. 
It’s stopped raining. Lend me 
your durwan, and I'll walk 
back. Good-night, Mrs Cruik- 
shank. It was awfully good of 
you to help with that clucking 
horror.” 

And as the durwan with his 
lantern and his stick preceded 
Fowler out of the compound, 
Mrs Cruikshank turned to her 
husband— 
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** That’s bad, Dick,” she an- 
nounced. “I’ve never known 
him fail to raise a laugh at 
things before. He’s taking this 
awiul captain seriously.” 

“Tm not certain,” Cruik- 
shank replied, “‘ that he hasn’t 
got to. Fowler is going to be 
a good deal more tired than he 
is already before this job is 
through. A_ bore like this 
captain fellow in a climate 
like this on top of overwork is 
serious, damned serious. It’s 
pretty vile luck that we should 
be landed with the brute. I 
don’t like it.” 

But as the business of making 
the shipment was pushed halt- 
ingly forward by five weary 
white men, the melancholy 
Swede assumed no more than 
a secondary place in a multi- 
tude of disappointments and 
annoyances. 

Fowler got the captain off 
by launch for the ship early 
the next morning, and felt his 
spirits rise, although he knew 
that it was only a matter of 
hours before he must meet the 
man again. Then he sent a 
runner up into the jungle with 
an urgent message, summoning 
Ashley, Cruikshank’s first as- 
sistant. He realised that the 
job ahead needed all hands; 
but if the runner found him 
at once, which was unlikely, it 
would be four days at least 
before Ashley could be in Sin 
Byu. Until he arrived they 
would be badly short-handed, 
for Fowler had an idea that 
Cruikshank would have to go 
down to the anchorage. The 
chance of Franklin raising real 
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trouble amongst the raftsmen 
by his boy’s methods was one 
which he dare not risk. So, 
after he had introduced some 
method into the loading of 
lighters, had seen the black 
civil surgeon about the sick 
men aboard the ship and had 
been rude to the fellow, had 
argued unsuccessfully with the 
Customs people about port dues, 
and had finished and closed 
the week’s mail, he went off 
in the car to Thon-lon to take 
a launch from there to the 
anchorage. The rain stopped 
soon after nine in the morning, 
and the sun sucked out of the 
soaked land a sticky atmosphere 
that made breathing a burden. 
Fowler had to take his break- 
fast with him and eat it in the 
launch, which stank of oil and 
native and napi. His temper 
was very ragged when he got 
to the ship. Two rafts were 
pounding and jarring and bump- 
ing alongside, crashing against 
the steel plates. Fowler reck- 
oned that the stream was run- 
ning at eight knots past the 
logs, and a child ignorant of 
the strength of waters could 
not have mistaken the danger 
to the men who worked on 
them. They rolled and plunged 
and twisted upon each other, 
so that to get the slings 
on them required a nice 
activity and a nicer nerve. 
Brent and Franklin were on 
the deck of the steamer; and 
even before the launch got 
alongside the accommodation 
ladder, Fowler could hear that 
Franklin was inclined to ex- 
cited abuse. A log was suc- 
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cessfully hooked on one raft, 
hoisted, swung inboard, and 
lowered through No. 1 hatch. 
Then the strain on the other 
raft parted the forward mooring 
rope. The mass of timber 
swung out from the ship’s side 
with the water awash over it, 
commenced to move seaward, 
then hung for a moment, held 
by the stern rope. In that 
moment Brent flung another 
rope from the deck, and flung 
it well, so that it fell with 
plenty of slack across the raft ; 
but in that moment the two 
raftsmen panicked. They 
slipped overboard and swam 
for the ship. Then, or so it 
seemed to Fowler, two things 
happened simultaneously : the 
stern rope parted, leaving the 
raft adrift on the torrent, and 
Franklin dived from half-way 
down the accommodation lad- 
der. He got to the drifting 
raft in time to make fast the 
rope which Brent had flung, 
and with the aid of the launch, 
which dropped astern and nosed 
the timber in, he secured the 
logs to the ship again. Having 
finished the job, he stood on 
the tumbling logs, awash to 
the knees in the swirl of the 
torrent, and he looked about 
him eagerly. His eyes, Fowler 
noticed, were ablaze with ex- 
citement. On the other raft 
he found what he wanted— 
the two raftsmen who had 
panicked. He did not hesitate. 
He was into the river again, 
and fighting his way against 
the stream; and as they saw 
him coming the two raftsmen 
looked for a way of escape. 
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But Franklin got on to the 
raft, and got at them before 
they could make up their minds 
to swim for it again. He was 
a powerful boy. He knocked 
their heads together, and he 
booted them; he also wasted 
much unoriginal obscenity on 
them. Fowler did not call him 
off; he realised that the boy 
had let himself go, and must 
have his fling. But when all 
the raftsmen and most of the 
coolies on board struck work, 
he tackled them himself. 

Afterwards he talked pretty 
straight to the boy ; heard what 
Brent had to say about the 
chances of getting the job 
through ; and managed to escape 
with no more than five or six 
minutes of complaints from the 
captain. 

Owing to the usual trouble 
with the car’s lights, it was 
late when he got back to Sin 
Byu. After he had bathed 
and dined it was close on eleven, 
but he went round to Cruik- 
shank, who was in bed. 

“Sorry to disturb you,’ he 
apologised, when Cruikshank 
appeared and began to dispense 
whisky; ‘‘ but you'll have to 
start early for the anchorage. 
I’ve fixed up for the launch 
at four. Franklin is a bit too 
militant. You'll have to take 
charge.” 

And he told the tale of the 
boy’s exploit. 

* Right,’’ Cruikshank agreed. 
“Tl be ready at four. I sup- 
pose there is a cabin or some- 
thing where I can sleep aboard. 
By the way, did you put it 
across the lad at all ? ” 
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“I did,” Fowler answered. 
“TI told him he had got to 
get your leave in future before 
he bathed during working hours. 
And I explained that we didn’t 
want any more children’s ex- 
hibitions of temper. He’s very 
penitent. now. But he’ll prob- 
ably want to break out again, 
as he feels the strain of this 
little picnic. At his age they 
often do when they’re tired.” 

Four days later, standing in 
the bows of a dinghy, watching 
the flood water rush and gurgle 
and suck amongst mangrove 
roots, Fowler thought of this 
statement. 

Ten logs—ten of the best 
logs which he had available— 
had been rafted and despatched 
from the depot in charge of a 
Chitagonian head raftsman of 
an obviously timid disposition. 
Two days after their despatch, 
when they had not arrived at 
the anchorage, the Chitagonian 
appeared in the office with an 
involved tale of trouble. He 
explained that, owing to the 
terrible weather experienced on 
the journey down, the raft 
had become insecure, and that 
he had been forced to beach it 
in a creek, and remake it. He 
Swore solemnly that all the 
logs, which were of non-floating 
timber, were safe, and that 
the journey would be resumed 
next day. He gave the name 
and position of the creek. 
Fowler was sceptical about the 
whole yarn, but as the man 
repeated the details several 
times without variation, he 
contented himself with cursing 
the fellow for having left the 
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raft at all, and ordered him 
back to the logs at once. The 
next day on his return from a 
visit to the ship, where Brent 
and Cruikshank reported load- 
ing conditions as pretty nearly 
impossible, he intended to find 
out how long it would really 
take to remake the raft. But 
he did not carry out his inten- 
tion that day. He had bor- 
rowed a Government launch 
for the occasion, a fairly com- 
modious craft, but of too deep 
draught for anything but the 
main channel. In one of the 
seaward reaches where the river 
was over a mile broad, and the 
water lively, the serang of the 
launch missed the channel, and 
took a bank in mid-stream 
while going full ahead. More- 
over, he chose the time when 
the tide had just started to ebb. 
So Fowler spent a night of 
considerable discomfort. He 
had very little food or drink 
with him; for bed he had a 
choice between the floor and 
an uncushioned wooden bench ; 
rain and wind found their way 
into the cabin throughout the 
night ; and there were no mos- 
quito curtains aboard. As he 
dozed or smoked or paced back- 
wards and forwards in the tiny 
saloon, he wondered what in- 
fernal folly had prevented him 
from bringing with him some- 
thing to read, and he was 
satisfied that the bulk of the 
mosquitoes in Burma sheltered 
in that cabin and fed upon 
him. As the launch got free 
of the bank on the top of the 
flocd tide, the sky was paling 
for the dawn; looking out on 
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the river with its flotsam and 
on the dim outline of hills 
beyond the line of foreshore, 
river and land all blurred and 
obscured by falling water, 
Fowler thought he had never 
imagined a scene so dreary. 
There was no colour nor life 
in it: only a flatness of hot 
damp. But when he realised 
that he must start the day’s 
work without the means of 
shaving, he foresaw that his 
chances of being able to suffer 
fools gladly or even tolerantly 
were small. 

After some considerable 
trouble, for the blur of. rain 
made the identification of land- 
marks difficult, he found the 
creek which the Chitagonian 
raftsman had named. There 
was no sign of human life 
about it. So he had the launch 
anchored a quarter of a mile 
off-shore, and went off in the 
dinghy. The ebb tide was then 
making strongly, and the tor- 
rent of land water flowing 
with it made the stream dan- 
gerous. At the mouth of the 
creek, which was belching out 
flood water like a mill-race, 
Fowler had a rough time. It 
was close on an hour before 
he and the native with him 
managed to get the dinghy to 
the left bank of the creek. 
They were then so exhausted 
that they had to make fast 
to the mangrove roots, and 
take a ten minutes’ spell. Fow- 
ler sat in the stern sheets with 
his head on his hands; it was 
years since he had last rowed 
himself out, and he made sure 
that he was going to be sick. 


But the tide was ebbing, so 
that unless he wanted to remain 
some hours on a mud swamp 
he had no time to waste. Feel- 
ing abominably ill, he got going 
again, warping and poling the 
dinghy from root to root, for 
both he and the native boat- 
man were too tired to pull 
against the stream in the creek. 
Round the first bend, snugly 
moored, there was a sampan 
with a hooped covering of 
dhani leaves. Near to it were 
bamboo floats, but no logs and 
no raft. As the dinghy scraped 
alongside the sampan, the Chit- 
agonian raftsman and his two 
assistants awoke from refresh- 
ing sleep. They peered from 
under the dhani covering, blink- 
ing lazily; but as the Chita- 
gonian recognised Fowler his 
eyes grew frightened. He began 
a long story about weather 
conditions. Fowler cut him 
short. 

“Tl do without the fancy 
yarns,” he stated. ‘‘ Get into 
this dinghy and show me where 
you have got the remade raft. 
If it isn’t finished, there’ll be 
trouble.” 

The Chitagonian got into 
the dinghy; standing in the 
bows he pointed upstream, 
jabbering plaintively of the 
weather. When the boat had 
been warped twenty yards or 
so, he held up his hand. 

** What is it ? ’ Fowler asked. 
**T’ve no time to waste. Where 
is the raft ? ”’ 

The Chitagonian smiled, a 
sickly ingratiating smile. 

“The raft gone,” he stated. 
“The logs here, master.” 
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And he pointed to the water. 

The facts were obvious. The 
raft had been broken up in the 
creek, and the logs had sunk 
in water where only the spring 
tides of dry weather would 
uncover them, by which time 
the toredo borer would have 
done its work on them. Fowler 
did not concern himself with 
the cause of the accident. He 
realised that some hundreds of 
pounds’ worth of excellent tim- 
ber had been lost, and that 
the Chitagonian had known of 
the loss when he lied in the 
office two days before, that 
thereafter the fellow had slept 
and eaten and slept in his 
sampan until the inevitable 
reckoning should seek him out. 
Fowler was very tired. In a 
job where time was of supreme 
importance he had wasted a 
night, and, before he had got 
through with it, most of a day, 
because the fool in front of 
him had lied. The black face 
shining with rain, smirking 
feebly, was too much for him. 
He hit it under the jaw. 

“Go and find the blasted 
things, then!”’ he shouted, as 
the man went backwards out 
of the dinghy. 

In the ordinary way it’s hard 
to drown a native raftsman, 
but Fowler nearly succeeded. 
Somehow the Chitagonian man- 
aged to get caught in roots 
below water, and Fowler and 
his boatman only just got him 
free in time. The fellow, how- 
ever, showed no resentment ; 
indeed, he seemed to consider 
that he had got off lightly. 
But Fowler stood in the bows 
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of the dinghy and watched the 
flood water rush and gurgle 
and suck among the mangrove 
roots, and thought of what he 
had said to Franklin about 
man-handling natives. As the 
hot rain poured steadily down 
on him, he was not worried by 
the thought that he had barely 
escaped murder, but he was 
uncomfortably aware that if he 
lost control of himself again he 
might as well give up handling 
men’s jobs at all. : 

Going back to the launch in 
the dinghy, he found that the 
morning had been too much 
for his tobacco- pouch; the 
tobacco was wet, not damp. 
In that moment he hated life 
intensely. 

So for twenty days the five 
Englishmen laboured at high 
pressure, tackling difficulties as 
they arose. For the most part 
they faced a monotonous series 
of delays, the inevitable out- 
come of using untrained native 
labour. It was mainly a matter 
of unending watching and un- 
ending coolie driving; but 
occasionally, very occasionally, 
there were incidents which 
broke the monotony of recur- 
rent disappointments. 

There was, for instance, the 
matter of the pig. For obscure 
reasons Captain Hansen in- 
sisted that he and his crew 
must feed on fresh pork. Brent, 
aware that he and Cruikshank 
and Franklin must eat the 
ship’s food, reasoned with the 
man. He was realistic about 
pork in the tropics, but the 
fat Swede insisted. So pork 
came down in a launch with 
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the next consignment of stores ; 
and the cook was sick before 
he got it decently thrown over- 
board. The captain was deeply 
offended at the stench of the 
bad meat, grieved at the waste 
of money, but unshaken in his 
determination. A living sow 
alrived—a gaunt, scraggy, un- 
happy beast. Brent warned 
the skipper that it would not 
live aboard, but the melan- 
choly creature ignored the warn- 
ing. He made the poor beast 
‘a rough shelter on the iron 
deck, and fed it lavishly. The 
sow wilted visibly : she refused 
to eat, although the captain, 
capped with his abominable 
straw hat, would constantly 
squat beside her, offering her 
tit-bits from his own table. 
At meals he moaned about 
that sow, enlarging upon her 
lack of appetite and the prob- 
ability of her suffering, yet he 
would not hear of her destruc- 
tion on account of her extreme 
thinness. So after three days 
of it Brent acted. He explained 
later that, although he loathed 
pigs and was not really fond 
of animals, the cruelty of it 
was getting on his nerves. 
Just before dinner, while the 
captain was washing himself 
and the decks were deserted, 
he slaughtered the poor beast, 
who was too far gone to squeal. 
Then he went into the saloon 
and announced that the sow 
had died. In the gathering 
night the melancholy fat man 
inspected the corpse, and the 
sight of blood set him groaning 
and inquiring. But Brent met 
his inquiries blandly. 
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“Come now, captain,’ he 
insisted. ‘‘ You can’t pretend 
you are as ignorant of pigs as 
that. Besides, I told you 
this would happen. They all 
go like that. Heat apoplexy 
on these iron decks. Then 
they burst a blood-vessel. You 
can see for yourself that the 
blood is from the lungs. 

“That so, mister,” the cap- 
tain answered gravely; “I 
did not know. Poor pig. No 
good, mister; no good. But 
you send for another, and I 
make her a better ’ouse.”’ 

There were, when any of the 
overworked Englishmen could 
spare the time to attend to 
them, the little ways of the 
native contractors. Ashley, who 
had the most to do with them, 
was eloquent about their 
methods. His days were occu- 
pied in ensuring that when 
some monumental liar an- 
nounced his inability to fulfil 
his contract, or, aS more often 
occurred, simply allowed the 
fact to become obvious, there 
should be another eloquent liar 
to take his place. Returning 
one evening to the office, he 
found squatting on the veran- 
dah an Indo-Burman, who was 
in charge of the coolies loading 
lighters, and squatting about 
the compound, the coolies them- 
selves. He listened patiently 
to the Indo-Burman’s tale of 
lack of funds to pay his men ; 
then he ascertained from the 
men themselves that they were 
only short of pay for that day’s 
work; then he told the Indo- 
Burman to go to the devil. 
The man retired from the office 
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smiling pleasantly, and was 
immediately replaced by a pure 
Burman, eager, according to 
his protestations, to assist the 
white masters in their difficult 
task, and willing to take on 
the job of loading lighters. 
He was, this pure Burman, 
well dressed in a silk lungi of 
apple-green, and a bright pink 
head-band. Although he bar- 
gained well and shrewdly, he 
had the eye of a dreamer 
contemplating the mysteries, 
probably of opium. Ashley 
gave him the contract, and, 
after much redundant talk, 
fixed the inevitable advance 
of cash at the amount of one 
day’s wage for the same number 
of coolies as had been employed 
on the job before. Next morn- 
ing while he was dressing, the 
head clerk appeared at his 
bungalow. The pure Burman 
with the apple-green lungi had, 
it appeared, seen an obvious 
chance of increasing the wealth 
which fortune had brought him 
in the way of a cash advance. 
He had gathered his friends 
about him, and had spent the 
night in pleasant excitement. 
But the cards had been un- 
kind to him, and the Indo- 
Burman, who was a kinsman 
of sorts, had lifted the whole 
of the advance and more. So 
Ashley sent the head clerk to 
round up the Indo-Burman 
and the coolies, to whom he 
owed a day’s wage. When he 


interviewed the crowd at the 
office later, he knew that the 
matter was really already ex- 
plained to everybody. Yet 
immemorial custom forbade him 
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to tell them simply to carry on. 
Instead he explained to the 
grinning coolies that the Indo- 
Burman was now in a position 
to settle his debts, and he told 
the successful gambler that the 
settlement would take place 
there and then, but that unless 
work was resumed within half 
an hour there would be a 
deduction from the pay due to 
the contractor for that day. 
Work was resumed within an 
hour, which was what Ashley 
had meant. 

“With a reasonably loyal 
native staff,’ Ashley declared, 
when he recounted the incident 
to Fowler, ‘“‘ and acting on the 
principle that the fellow who 
actually pouches the money 
must be got hold of at once, 
you can hardly drop anything 
on the business; but it isn’t 
a system I should mind seeing 
abolished. Means too much 
talking when you are in a 
hurry.” 

When the ten loading days, 
which the charter party allowed 
him, and the seven extra days 
which he allowed himself since 
the ship had been sent a week 
before her time, were passed, 
Fowler reviewed the situation. 

He did not like it. The bill 
for demurrage was mounting 
up to an alarming figure; the 
rate of loading was slowing 
down instead of speeding up; 
but since the labour supplied 
by the ship was much better 
organised than it had been, 
there was no longer any real 
likelihood of being able to fix 
the reason for delays on the 
inefficiency of the officers or 
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crew. Fowler reckoned things 
out after a long day of raft 
hunting, and the result of his 
reckoning left him staring dis- 
consolately from his chair in 
the office at a scarlet hibiscus 
bush across the compound. 
Nine hundred tons of timber 
had been loaded; three hun- 
dred tons were missing. Some 
of the missing timber might be 
found later and salved, but 
much of it had drifted to sea 
on abandoned rafts and was 
gone for good. While the rate 
of loading was dropping steadily 
each day, the percentage of 
losses was rising; yet the 
weather was no worse than it 
had been. Fowler knew the 
reason. The raftsmen and the 
coolies were getting tired ; con- 
tinuous effort at high pressure 
was against the natures of the 
beasts. Money was ceasing to 
attract them; they wanted 
idleness. That in itself was 
quite sufficient to make them 
chuck in their hands and aban- 
don work, but there was more 
to it than that. There was 
clear evidence that they were 
getting rattled. The danger 
of their job seemed to be 
coming home to them; they 
would abandon their rafts or 
hide them up creeks and side- 
streams at the first hint of 
rising wind. To get them to 
bring the rafts alongside the 
ship even in easy weather was 
become a matter of sheer driv- 
ing. A bad accident—and it 
seemed impossible to go on 
much longer with only a record 
of minor injuries—would prob- 
ably result in a general strike, 
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a complete withdrawal of all 


labour. As it was, Ashley 
had reported that afternoon 
that he had utterly failed to 
find any new raftsman who 
would agree to go alongside 
the ship, and the business of 
keeping those already employed 
up to scratch was increasingly 
exacting. Fowler knew also 
that not a great deal more 
could be exacted from the four 
excellent fellows who worked 
under him. The climate made 
the breaking-point come with 
horrid suddenness if you ignored 
the warning signs. He had 
already recognised the signs. 
In addition, Mrs Cruikshank 
had got hold of him the night 
before as he was going to dine 
alone in his bungalow, and 
she had spoken plainly. In 
effect, although she put it 
nicely, she had said she would 
see the company in hell before 
she saw her husband’s life 
risked. Fowler had called that 
exaggeration, although he knew 
that she had not overstated 
the case. That morning, when 
he got back from his early 
search of the river, he had had 
to see the District Commis- 
sioner on business, and the 
dapper little man, whose terror 
of mixing himself up with 
business which did not concern 
him was well known, had harped 
on the same tune. 

*“You’ve already upset all 
the betting at the club,” he 
told Fowler. ‘Nobody had 
backed your lot to get more 
than a half cargo aboard. Now 
there is a new line in bets. 
They are offering odds that if 
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you carry on for another week 
I shall have to read the burial 
service over one or more of 
you five. Not my business, of 
course, but why not cut your 
losses. Go and have a look at 
yourself in the glass. If the 
others look as bad as you do, 
I only wish I had the power 
to order the lot of you on 
leave.” 

Fowler had met that sugges- 
tion with some sort of laughing 
answer about the climate being 
bad for the complexion, but 
he had gone to his breakfast 
in a vile temper. It was all 
very well, he told himself, for 
these heaven-born Government 
servants to talk; so long as 
they made a reasonable show- 
ing at their jobs, they were as 
safe in their billets as a bishop, 
and they could get leave as 
easily as falling off a log. It 
was a slightly different business 
for a trader, who was paid for 
results, and sacked when he 
didn’t get them. He had forced 
himself to eat breakfast, al- 
though he wasn’t hungry, and 
had wondered peevishly why 
people would harp on this 
quéstion of health. They would 
talk of something more cheer- 
ful if they knew what his 
nerves were like, and that the 
vision of death was already 
becoming a terror to him when 
he lay naked and panting 
under the mosquito nets, un- 
able to sleep, his mind full of 
the fancies of extreme fatigue. 

But as he went about his 
job on the river in the heat, of 
the day, and judged the temper 
of raftsmen, and satisfied him- 
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self that they were really 
rattled, he took an easier view 
of things. Work kept his 
fancies quiet, and gave him a 
proper perspective of the job. 
As he sat in his office towards 
sundown, having completed his 
review of the situation and 
his reckoning of success and 
failure, he knew that he had 
got to make a decision. That 
was his responsibility ; it was 
why he was paid a higher wage 
than the others. If he made 
the wrong one, he had got to 
pay for the mistake. It was 
clearly impossible for him to 
go on waiting for a pointer 
from fellows who were officially 
his subordinates, which was 
what he had been doing for 
the last forty-eight hours. He 
glanced at his calculations 
again; then he fetched the 
code-book and wrote out a 
cable in the company’s private 
cipher. When he had given it 
to the head clerk for despatch, 
he felt in much better conceit 
with himself. 

He started to walk back to 
the bungalow, as Ashley was 
away in the car, but he got no 
farther than the gate of the 
compound, although the rain 
had stopped and the hour of 
Sundown was comparatively 
cool. He felt too tired to 
walk and curiously giddy. 
Fancies about health and the 
quick coming of death in that 
land got hold of him and 
frightened him. He took a 


pony gharri back to his bun- 
galow. On the verandah he 
dropped into a long chair and 
too physically 


lolled there, 
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fatigued to move; but his 
mind was active with one 
subject. He had a vision of 
the District Commissioner read- 
ing the burial service over a 
shallow grave, and it occurred 
to him that it was vital that 
he must not look into the grave 
and recognise himself inside 
the rough coffin. He made a 
mighty effort, and came out 
of a sort of trance, it seemed 
to him, just in time. The 
drinks were on the table, and 
he helped himself to a stiff 
whisky. Then he called for 
his boy, and kept the fellow 
pottering about while he- had 
his bath. The company of a 
native servant was better than 
nothing; but the thought of 
another sleepless night obsessed 
and terrified him. 

Ashley was on the verandah 
when he came back to it from 
his bath. Fowler was startled 
to see how ill the man looked. 
He also noticed that he had 
helped himself to a drink with- 
out waiting for his host. 

“I saw that raft off from 
the depot,’’ Ashley announced. 
“Now we are held up for 
bamboos.”’ 

But it struck Fowler that he 
had not really come round to 
talk about work. 

““Look here,’ Ashley con- 
tinued without pausing for an 
answer, “I’m damned sorry 
to be a nuisance, but the truth 
is, I’m jumpy. Nerves all 
gone to hell. Tired, I suppose. 
Do you mind if I dine here— 
and sleep the night ? ” 

Fowler wanted to fall on 
the man’s neck ; the discovery 


of a fellow sufferer was an 
infinite relief. 

“I should be most infernally 
glad,’”’ he declared. “I'll have 
a bed put up for you in my 
room. I’m more than a bit 
rattled myself, and I want 
company. Have another drink, 
and let’s talk about anything 
but timber and nerves.”’ 

As they were finishing dinner, 
Cruikshank drove up in a 
gharri. He was still in a dirty 
shirt and shorts; and at sight 
of his face Fowler filled a glass 
without any question, and 
handed it to him. 

“Had any dinner?” he 
asked. 

Cruikshank shook his head 
as he drank. 

‘“Not yet,’ he answered as 
he put down the glass. ‘“ Just 
going back to have some. I 
have been getting that infernal 
black doctor of ours to sew 
Franklin up. No, he’s not 
bad ; only a cut on the shoulder 
that needed stitching, and a 
crack on the head which doesn’t 
amount to anything. My missis 
is looking after him; a night 
under her care won’t do him 
any harm. We’ve had a cheer- 
ful day. Thanks. Another 
drink would help the yarn.” 

The morning had, according 
to Cruikshank, started badly. 
There had been no calm spell 
after sunrise, and conditions 
from the outset had been just 
on the border of being impos- 
sible. With much difficulty 
and a deal of driving they had 
got two rafts alongside, but 
the coolies and the raftsmen 
were badly scared and clumsy 
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in consequence. The funk had 
spread inboard as well as out- 
board, and one of the native 
stevedores had got his foot 
smashed under the second log 
into the hold. That made the 
general tension worse. How- 
ever, they managed to get a 
third raft alongside while they 
were still working on the first 
two. Then the weather got 
really bad with the turn of 
the tide, and the rafts started 
to break up. By ten o’clock, 
after working desperately for 
three hours, four logs, not of 
the best quality, had been 
loaded ; twenty-two, some of 
them almost perfect, had been 
irretrievably lost, sunk or car- 
ried out to sea; four remained 
churning and pounding along- 
side. At that time another 
man had been injured, and all 
the raftsmen but one were on 
the deck of the ship, and had 
refused to leave it. Cluck 
Cluck, the fat and melancholy 
captain, had panicked, and 
was trying to stop further load- 
ing on the score of danger, 
whether of danger to natives 
or his ship’s plates nobody 
could discover from his con- 
fused groaning. It was obvi- 
ously impossible to bring any 
more rafts alongside until con- 
ditions improved, but the morn- 
ing had been sufficiently dis- 
astrous to make the three Eng- 
lishmen determined to save the 
four logs remaining. So Cruik- 
Shank had taken charge of 
operations on deck; Brent 
had gone down into the launch, 
which was standing by, in 
order to make sure that the 
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serang did not run off for 
the shelter of the shore; and 
Franklin had got on to the 
remains of the raft with the 
one raftsman who dared face 
the job. They had got one of 
the four logs safely in the 
hold and another slung, hoisted, 
and just about to be swung 
inboard, when the winch cable 
parted. The raftsman who 
had stuck to his job was 
squashed like a beetle, and his 
mangled body washed away to 
sea. Franklin escaped instan- 
taneous death by sheer agility, 
but the falling log just touched 
him, and he went into the 
torrent insensible. 

** As you know,” Cruikshank 
stated, ‘“‘ Brent is somewhere 
about the bottom of the fourth 
class when it comes to swim- 
ming, but he went out of that 
launch and into that damned 
torrent after Franklin like a 
proper littl man. I’m no 
confounded otter myself, and 
I disapprove of suicide on 
principle, so I got into a 
Sampan as quickly as I could, 
and took a raftsman with me. 
He was reluctant, and I had 
to hurt him. Brent was in 
difficulties before he got any- 
where near Franklin. But the 
serang of the launch played up 
rather well, and by some weird 
chance we got them both out 
before they were drowned. 
They weren't far off it, though. 
When I left to bring Franklin 
up here, poor old Brent was 
still vomiting river water. That 
finished the day’s work. No, 
I’m wrong. When the launch 
came alongside to take Franklin 
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and me, she managed to get her 
roof stove in by the ladder. 
There was quite a young sea 
running.” 

Cruikshank pushed away his 
glass and got up; his face was 
very dirty, and his hair was 
damp and matted with sweat. 

“Well,” he declared, ‘“‘a 
bath and then dinner, I think.” 

But as the other two men 
accompanied him to the veran- 
dah, he seemed to be struggling 
with a more important sug- 
gestion. 

‘*T know it’s not my shout,” 
he stated, turning round as he 
got to the top of the steps. 
“You stand to face the fun 
from the fools at home, Fowler. 
But it looks to me as though 
we're beat. We’ve had a good- 
ish try at it. I don’t believe 
there are anything but losses 


to be made now. Think it 
over.” 

Fowler smiled as he filled a 
pipe. 


“IT shan’t because I have,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘I’m glad to say I 
cabled the company this after- 
noon, before I heard about 
your morning’s entertainment, 
that the ship would sail three- 
quarter loaded the day after 
to-morrow. Can you two get 
off bright and early to-morrow 
to make a final beat of the river 
in case we can load a few more 
logs? I'll go down to Tha-lon 
in the car. Be there in the 
launch at ten to pick me up. 
I suppose that Franklin had 
better lie up for a bit here, if 
your wife will have him.” 

“Not a bit,’ Cruikshank 
assured him. ‘“ The boy can 
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come down later with the Cus- 
toms people. He’s as strong 
as a bull, and cuts and bumps 
don’t count. I'll be ready to 
start at four, Ashley. That 
do you?” 

His voice sounded more cheer- 
ful as he went out into the hot 
night, but he moved like a man 
who finds movement a burden. 

Fowler got into his bed that 
night, determined that he would 
recapture the mood which had 
enabled him and most other 
men who fought in the trenches 
to preserve sanity during the 
war—the mood which wiped 
out the past, obliterated the 
future, and made the passing 
moment only existent. After 
an hour and more of effort to 
exclude all matters of business 
from his mind, he did recapture 
the mood. Then he wished he 
had not, for the passing 
moment seemed wholly con- 
cerned with the imminence of 
his own death. The oppression 
of the hot night appeared to 
him intolerable ; his heart la- 
boured ; he breathed with short 
panting breaths; the sweat 
ran off his naked body so that 
the mattress was soaked; 
yet he felt chilled. He thought 
that the approaching chill of 
death. He sat up in bed, and 
heard Ashley’s voice with in- 
expressible relief. ** What 
about tobacco and talk,” it 
said; and then querulously, 
‘““Why in the name of God 
didn’t we pick a job at trade 
union hours in a temperate 
climate ! ”’ 

At four o’clock Fowler drove 
Cruikshank and Ashley to the 
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jetty, and saw them off in the 
borrowed Government launch. 
He then went to the office, and 
worked for two hours getting 
the clearance papers of the 
Gustave Adolphe in order. At 
six-thirty he rang up the Cus- 
toms, and, after some difficulty, 
arranged his business with the 
native officer. After that he 
tackled the black civil surgeon 
on the telephone, and touched 
a mild surprise. The man 
stoutly refused any suggestion 
of going near the ship, or even 
of sending an assistant. He 
said he would sign the plague 
certificate directly it was sent 
round to him. Fowler had the 
certificate before him. He read 
the wording of it: “‘I certify 
that I have examined by day 
and on shore all the officers 
and crew,” &c. As the man 
had seen none of the officers 
and only two of the crew, who 
had reported sick at the hos- 
pital, but had not been within 
thirty miles of the others, this 
seemed pretty steep going for 
a responsible official. Fowler 
understood why Cruikshank, 
who had a wife who might 
conceivably need medical atten- 
tion, invariably insulted the 
doctor when he met him, and 
never referred to the fellow 
without abuse. He went to 
his bungalow for something 
to eat, thankful that he was a 
bachelor and had only himself 
to think about. At eight o’clock 
in the morning he started for 
Tha-lon. 

When Fowler and Cruikshank 
and Ashley finally got back to 
the ship after spending the 
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greater part of the day in 
entirely unsuccessful attempts 
to induce raftsmen to attempt 
to bring their rafts alongside, 
Franklin had arrived with a 
cipher cable from England. 
Fowler went to the cabin which 
Brent had been occupying, to 
decode the message. Having 
pencilled the translation over 
the code words, he sat for a 
little thinking ; then he locked 
the form away in a steel des- 
patch case, and went to join 
the others. 

Mercifully the captain was 
busy in the chart-room working 
out his course. The evening 
was fine, with something ap- 
proaching freshness in the light 
airs blowing from the sea. 
There was an atmosphere of 
contented bustle about the ship. 
Derricks were being lashed 
home, hatch covers were being 
secured, the decks trembled 
very slightly as the chief en- 
gineer tested his engines. As 
the five tired Englishmen lolled 
about her decks, taking no 
part in the prevailing activity, 
it was impossible for them to 
escape the impression of that 
preparation. Next morning 
men would be going home 
aboard this ship. The mate— 
a huge sandy Swede, very 
hairy, dirty, and wunshaven, 
clad in a soiled singlet and 
dungaree trousers, with bare 
feet in old _ slippers—came 
up, and smiled upon them as 
they tossed for who should 
have first use of the one 
bathroom. 

‘** Twenty-seven month,” he 
declared, ‘“‘we been that in 
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Eastern waters. You got a 
fine river here, gents. I'd a 
liked a run round in them 
woods, but I didn’t get no 
time. Full of snakes and tigers, 
I hear. We got one more call 
to make, Bombay way. Then 
it’s the London River. Nice 
girls in London, eh ? ”’ 

And he broke into reminis- 
cence. His audience murmured 
politely. They went with him 
to the dingy, half-lit city of the 
Thames, but there they went 
their individual ways. The 
sun set on that tropical river 
in a riot of splendid colour ; 
but the mate’s audience did 
not seem to see it. 

Dinner in the saloon pro- 
ceeded, as the phrase goes, 
according to plan. The five 
Englishmen, by a_ concerted 
effort, ignored or drowned with 
much talk the captain’s groans ; 
and the other four noticed that, 
although he looked positively 
ill, Fowler seemed to be in 
excellent form. After the meal, 
Franklin escaped on the plea 
that he wanted to turn in 
early and, being entirely sub- 
ordinate, could not reasonably 
be expected to take part in 
the forthcoming wrangle. So 
four Englishmen only adjourned 
to the captain’s cabin with the 
air of persons about to be 
brutally martyred. 

Captain Hansen, that fat 
master of melancholy, surpassed 
himself. The sitting started at 
eight o’clock; it took until 
half-past to persuade the obese 
person that the decision that 
the ship would sail next morn- 
ing was irrevocable. At nine- 
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thirty Cruikshank and Ashley 
left the conference, mutter- 
ing blasphemies. The exact 
amount of timber actually 
loaded had then been agreed 
upon by the two parties, but 
the question of how many fair 
weather loading days had been 
occupied was unsettled. About 
a quarter past ten Brent left, 
also muttering. He had got 
the captain’s signature on the 
stores’ accounts, but little else. 
Thereafter Fowler engaged in 
a verbal bickering, which to 
his tired senses appeared like 
some monstrous nightmare. 
The fat sailor found nothing 
good ; he clucked and groaned ; 
he fled, as it were, gibbering 
with fright from the idea of 
signing his name to anything ; 
he dashed back, if he were 
given a shadow of a chance, 
to his first love, and moaned 
over Fowler’s pilotage and the 
failure of the doctor to put in 
an appearance. Knowing that 
certain important documents 
must be signed, Fowler called 
on his gods for patience. Shortly 
before midnight the steward 
brought him a note from Brent. 
‘** We are ready in the launch,” 
it ran, ‘“‘ with all our truck. 
It’s risking our sanity to spend 
the night aboard with that 
infernal Dutchman. Come 
when you can.” Fowler sighed, 
and put the note in his pocket. 
At half-past twelve the captain 
was back to the moan that 
he had expected to load teak, 
and had been given no teak at 
all. The cabin was incredibly 
stuffy; the atmosphere of 
the night burdensome beyond 
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toleration. 
snapped. 

He grabbed the papers which 
were lying about on the table, 
sorted them, and began putting 
his signature to them where it 
was required. Where it was 
absolutely necessary, he made 
a note “Not agreed,’ and 
initialled it. His energy and 
impatience brought the sweat 
out of him in rivulets, so that 
the papers stuck to his hands. 
When he had finished he 
pushed the bundle across to 
the captain, who was gaping at 
him. 

“Tm not going to spend all 
night here, captain,’ he de- 
clared, and could not keep his 
voice from shaking with anger. 
“Sign where you must. There 
are certain things I have left 
open. They will be settled by 
arbitration.” 

“ Arbitration?” the fat 
sailor muttered; but he took 
up a pen. 

“Yes, arbitration,’ Fowler 
answered. “I have pointed 
that out about two thousand 
times in the last four hours. 
Get on, please.” 

“ Arbitration, yes,” the cap- 
tain agreed. “I sign here. 
I do not sign there. It is 
good.” 

But Fowler was too tired to 


Fowler’s patience 


‘appreciate the fact that he 


had at last managed to induce 
the fat man to recognise some- 
thing good in life. He was, 
however, furious with himself 
for not having tried brow-beat- 
ing tactics sooner. Collecting 
his share of the signed papers, 
he left a sailor still dazed by 
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the shock of so much hustle. 
Going on deck he barked his 
shins against the combing of 
the doorway, and swore with 
hysterical and puerile obscenity. 
The rain was falling again 
solidly. Before he got into the 
launch Fowler was soaked. 

The launch put off imme- 
diately, and anchored for the 
night under the lee of the 
shore ; for it was a matter of 
common agreement that the 
vicinity of Captain Hansen was 
too dangerous for men with 
tempers shortened by fatigue. 
The roof leaked badly ; mos- 
quitoes were singularly active 
in the stuffy saloon; the five 
Englishmen dozed occasionally. 

The sun rose in a sky clear 
of cloud. The forest-covered 
hills revealed themselves in a 
haze of steamy heat. The 
flooded river bore its flotsam 
swiftly seawards, unruffled by 
any breeze. The Gustave 
Adolphe hove in her anchor 
and dropped down - stream, 
bound for a land where the 
standard of comfort is high. 
The five Englishmen in the 
borrowed Government launch 
watched without speaking while 
the gap between the launch 
and the homeward - bound 
steamer widened. But as they 
watched, their attention was 
diverted to other activities on 
that quiet morning: from the 
creeks where they had been 
hiding four rafts appeared, vig- 
orously navigated by chattering 
natives. 

“What you call of the east, 
easterly, I think,” said Fowler, 
pointing. 
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“Or our black brother’s idea 
of a jest,’ Ashley suggested. 

“There’s that  perishing 
Chitagonian with the only logs 
I really did want to get 
shipped,’ Cruikshank answered. 
“Tl speak a word to him 
later.” 

“Damn,” Franklin shouted. 
“ But the wind would have got 
up in a couple of hours, any- 
way. Curse these natives. Still, 
I suppose we couldn’t signal 
the ship ? ” 

“Pull yourself together, my 
lad,’’ Brent rebuked him. ‘“ Be 
reasonable. There down that 
river—out of our lives for 
ever, God willing—goes the 
world’s worst bore. Think 
of Cluck Cluck, and be thank- 
ful.” 

The launch headed up-river, 
and the Englishmen turned 
their backs on the home-going 
steamer, awaiting listlessly the 
next happening in their day’s 
work. 

** By the way,” said Fowler, 
as they sat and smoked—and 
the others turned sharply at 
something in his tone,—‘‘ I’ve 
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had an answer to my cable 
saying that the ship would 
sail without full cargo. It 
states quite politely but quite 
clearly that a full report is 
required, and that unless that 
report explains things which 
the London crowd think un- 
explainable, I shall be sacked. 
Timber jobs aren’t too easy to 
get—good ones; so as this 
report may be my swan song, 
I want to make it worthy of 
the occasion. My object will 
be, if possible, to bring under- 
standing, but certainly to give 
pain to the readers. I may 
forget some details. You fel- 
lows might remind me of any- 
thing calculated to damage our 
funny friends’ fine conceit of 
themselves and their business 
methods. That is, if you don’t 
mind, although it will probably 
be a waste of time.” 

The morning was brazenly 
hot, but for a time the list- 
lessness of four tired men de- 
parted. They said that they 
did not mind. They said it in 
different ways. But they were 
all emphatic. 
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THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES AND VICISSITUDES OF 
A NAVAL OFFICER ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


There is a tradition in the family of the writer of this narrative, Vice- 
Admiral George Vernon Jackson, that he was the prototype of Peter 
Simple. At any rate, it seems certain that Captain Marryatt was 
acquainted with Jackson’s youthful escapades and adventurous early 
life. As his name was entered in the books of the Trident on 5th May 
1795 at eight years of age, his official connection with the Navy may 


be said to have lasted eighty-one years. 


eighty -nine. 


V. 


Waist at Halifax I was 
asked to join a party, with 
the Custom-house officer at its 
head, in a shooting trip to the 
woods. We started from a 
little place opposite the Dart- 
moor side. Our march on the 
first day was a long one, and 
was kept up without inter- 
mission until we reached some 
lakes, which presented a novel 
feature to me in physical geog- 
raphy. They lay nearly equi- 
distant apart in a long line 
stretching apparently far away 
in the distance, always at a 
considerably lower level than 
the land which intersected 
them, and giving one the notion 
of a chain cable with its alter- 
nate horizontal upright links. 
On the banks of one of these 
lakes we bivouacked for the 
night, and I was amazed at 
the resources the practical 
woodman has at his command. 
The Custom-house officer issued 
his directions with the air of a 
man well acquainted with his 
work, and in an _ incredibly 
Short time we were housed and 
at our ease, with a noble fire 
blazing away one-third round 


He died in 1876, aged 


the hut to keep off those un- 
welcome denizens of the forest, 
the bears, which were said to 
be plentiful in this locality. 
By the exertions of all, this 
temporary habitation had been 
rendered quite secure. Strong 
stakes were driven deep into 
the ground outside that portion 
of the hut not particularly 
protected by the fire, and the 
space between filled with heavy 
branches, a small place being 
left open for an outlet. 

In the shape of provisions 
we had brought nothing but 
sugar, salt, and bread. For 
more solid nourishment we re- 
lied upon our trusty firearms 
and hooks. In the morning 
we were divided into two 
parties, a few being told off 
to take care of the establish- 
ment. Each party had its 
own route, but both were to 
return at a given hour. The 
order of the day was to shoot 
and pluck as fast as we could. 
Bears and other animals with- 
out feathers we were to take 
as they came, but not to go 
out of our way to make their 
acquaintance. I regret not 
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being able to recount anything 
of adventures with gigantic 
wild beasts or hairbreadth 
escapes. To the best of my 
remembrance, during our short 
sojourn in the woods nothing 
turned up that was not very 
easily turned down again, and 
we left more feathers than 
blood in our tracks as we 
pushed along. I spoke of a 
woodman’s resources. These I 
discovered to include a very 
tolerable and ubiquitous sub- 
stitute for the “drop that 
cheers but not inebriates.” As 
a temperate man I was ad- 
dicted to a cup of tea; and 
even when a stripling was 
rather celebrated for the pro- 
pensity. My “simple longing,” 
as some minor poet has called 
it, was unexpectedly indulged 
by the production of several 
handfuls of herbs, which, on 
being infused in hot water, 
yielded a beverage as much 
like the reality in taste and 
colour as any foreign imitation 
could be. I was alittle startled, 
after having paid my respects 
to this novelty with no in- 
considerable relish, to learn 
from the manufacturer himself 
that the chief ingredient was 
ground hemlock. To my think- 
ing, hemlock in any form signi- 
fied little short of sudden death 
to any unfortunate who par- 
took of its fatal poison. The 
evil, however, in this case was 
in the name, not in the nature 
of the plant. It was not only 
innocuous but nourishing, and 
being satisfied on this point, 
I wiped the cold moisture from 
my forehead and made up for 
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lost time. We spent not quite 
a week in this place, Robinson 
Crusoe fashion, and then hur- 
ried back to the Fleet, where 
we found the Cleopatra busily 
engaged in embarking troops 
for Newfoundland, her decks 
alive with redcoats. 

My new stock of clothes 
being ready, I was ordered to 
leave the prize and join the 
Ship. Here no little dissatis- 
faction had sprung up amongst 
the Midshipmen, who were re- 
quired to relinquish their ham- 
mocks in favour of the military 
officers. I quite concurred in 
pronouncing it very hard lines, 
for we were left with no place 
in which to sleep. After a 
brief and indignant discussion, 
we determined to wreak our 
ill-will on the unfortunate sol- 
diers by cutting them down at 
night. The prospect of thus 
redressing our wrongs recon- 
ciled us to the grievance, and 
created a salutary reaction in 
the temper of every one con- 
cerned in the approaching out- 
rage. I am sorry to confess 
that such a capital chance for 
carrying out a bit of mischief 
gave me the most unlimited 
satisfaction. The conspiracy 
was conducted with great 
method and care, each Mid- 
Shipman having his allotted 
task to perform, and every 
watch being marked off for a 
repetition of business. Military 
men are not given to early 
hours, and we had to curb 
our impatience until they did 
make up their minds to turn 
in. When this came about, 
we still were delayed until 
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the balmy god had asserted 
his supremacy. The critical 
moment at length arrived. It 
was my watch, and the first 
action in the midnight drama 
fell to my superintendence. 
The result was highly success- 
ful. At a preconcerted signal 
the lanyards were quickly 
severed by the head, and the 
snoring occupants of the mis- 
appropriated hammocks sent 
sprawling upon the deck. Be- 
fore they could possibly re- 
cover from the shock, the per- 
petrators were invisible, and 
great was the wrath of the 
hapless victims as they began 
to realise the wanton cause of 
their disturbance. I do not 
know what they intended to 
do if ever they caught the 
delinquents, whom they de- 
voted to the lower regions with 
unqualified sincerity; but in 
the same ratio as their fury 
increased, so did our enjoy- 
ment, and in defiance of their 
Sanguinary threats we re- 
solved to prosecute the war. 
One officer swore horribly that 
he would take his sword “to 
bed’ with him, and run the 
first man through who dared 
to interrupt his slumber again. 
He was a glorious subject for 
the occasion—short, red in the 
face, choleric, as round as a 
Dutch cheese, and beautifully 
adapted for a somersault in 
the dark,—so we picked him 
out as a favourite, and marked 
him for special attention. He 
would, he protested, ‘‘ by God,” 
be the death of the person who 
molested him. It was of no 
avail, for down went this blus- 
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tering bravado next night,sword 
and all, and in the ebullition 
of his spleen nearly ran a 
brother officer through instead 
of the real culprit. Poor little 
man, he surrendered his un- 
comfortable quarters for a bed 
on the floor of the gunroom, 
and was destined even there 
to persecution by the awkward- 
ness of the Midshipmen, who, 
in their visits to the Lieu- 
tenants’ cabins, invariably 
walked over him by mistake, 
and could not stop to apologise. 

Why there should be so 
much uncongeniality between 
the members of the two ser- 
vices when brought into close 
contact, I am at a loss to say. 
True it is, however, that they 
Show very small regard for 
each other, and these skylark- 
ings on board met with the 
hearty approval of most hands. 
The sentries on the lower deck, 
though strictly admonished to 
keep order, were only too glad 
to connive at such frolics, and 
managed to be as far from the 
spot as their station permitted 
when the moment was ripe for 
action. 

The journey to Newfound- 
land occupied about a week. 
It was in the month of May, 
and we passed close to several 
large icebergs from the north, 
many of which had a very 
imposing appearance. Some 
were of great magnitude, and 
with their split and pointed 
summits looked in the distance, 
with the sun shining upon 
them, like so many fabulous 
Spire-appointed cities glisten- 
ing with a thousand colours, 
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gliding slowly towards their 
mysterious destination. Run- 
ning close to leeward of them 
was like undergoing an abrupt 
transition from summer to 
winter. 

At St John’s we landed our 
“live lumber,” none of them 
expressing so much as the 
slightest consideration for the 
sacrifice to which we had so 
generously submitted on their 
behalf. 

Except Port Royal in 
Jamaica, St John’s was the 
noisiest place I have ever been 
in. Everybody seemed to pos- 
sess a dog, and each of these 
animals had a peculiar howl of 
its own. As soon as daylight 
vanished the canine concert 
began, and was continued until 
dawn. 

At Port Royal in Jamaica 
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the sameness of the entertain- 
ment is relieved by the musical 
propensities of the negroes, who 
sit in small knots before the 
doors of their hovels and sing 
psalms most of the night. The 
association of human and brute 
voices is not calculated to pro- 
duce the happiest harmony in 
the world, and when, either by 
accident or design, they meet 
in general and energetic dia- 
pason, the effect is indescribable. 
Here and there you certainly 
catch a legitimate strain when 
the sable songsters rise in 
cadence above their four-footed 
competitors, for the West 
Indian blacks have anything 
but a contemptible ear for 
music when they choose to 
exert themselves, and they are 
accustomed to practice to- 
gether. 


VI. 


On repairing back to Halifax! 
we found a new Captain await- 
ing the ship, to relieve Captain 
Nairne from his command—an 
event which we sorely regretted. 
If Captain Nairne had a fault, 
it was on the right side. He 
was perhaps over-cautious in 
sailing his vessel, which often 
made a short cruise appear 
long and troublesome, but he 
was essentially a kind and 
considerate man to every one 
under him. The First Lieu- 
tenant, on the other hand, had 
been inclined to be oppressive, 
and this the Captain would 


never allow. Towards the 
youngsters he was always show- 
ing his teeth, and as I was far 
from being a favourite with 
him, it was probable that I 
should come in for ‘‘ monkey’s 
allowance’ as soon as the 
First Lieutenant felt himself 
at liberty to inflict it. He had 
been snubbed by the Captain 
on our way from Newfound- 
land for punishing me unjustly, 
and he was not capable of 
forgetting it. The case was 
thus: I had been asked to 
dine with the Captain, and 
when getting dressed and ready 





1 Conveying troops (Royal Newfoundland Regiment) from St John’s. 
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for the summons to dinner, the 
hands were piped up to “bout 
ship. Expecting every mo- 
ment to be called, I naturally 
remained below, and did not 
assume my usual station on 
deck. The First Lieutenant, 
remarking my absence, sent 
for me. I went and explained 
how matters stood, and was 
ordered directly to the mast- 
head. When the Captain’s 
dinner was served and the 
other guests announced, he 
asked for me; and when told 
of my settlement aloft, he 
looked surprised, instituted an 
inquiry, and despatched an 
order for my immediate ap- 
pearance. On gaining his pres- 
ence he told me to be seated. 
T asked if I might be allowed 
to wash my hands. “No, sir; 
sit down and go on with your 
dinner,” was the reply; and 
we concluded the meal very 
pleasantly without any allu- 
sion to my misadventure with 
the First Lieutenant. 

When a man is anxious to 
vent his spleen against another, 
it is not difficult to find or 
make opportunities; and a 
light heart, a nimble foot, and 
a ready hand gave my enemy 
every facility. The masthead- 
ings after Captain Nairne left 
would have lifted the animal 
spirits out of any lad with 
less of humour, but up I 
scrambled into the rigging day 
by day, and polished the well- 
known spar, with unlimited 
leisure for reflection, which 
treatment, strange to say, in- 
duced little if any change in 
my sentiments. Finding me 
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insensible to this mode of 
treatment, the Lieutenant 
altered his tactics, and in- 
creased his mode of severity. 
It mattered not what trans- 
pired of an irregular nature in 
the Midshipmen’s berth, or how 
small my share of responsi- 
bility, I was always singled 
out as the principal offender, 
and made answerable for all. 
Our new Captain evidently had 
been taught to regard me as a 
mauvais sujet, judging by the 
line of conduct he observed 
in respect to the first matter 
concerning me which was 
brought before him. One day 
a youngster from our mess had 
been dining in the gunroom, 
and, leaving it under the influ- 
ence of liberal potations, be- 
came involved in a quarrel 
with another Midshipman 
named James Cairnes ; and on 
getting worsted in the fight 
that ensued, he attempted to 
stab Cairnes with a _ knife. 
Seeing his intention, I sprang 
forward to wrest the weapon 
from his grasp, receiving as a 
reward for my interference a 
severe bite in the cheek. This 
favour I resented with a blow 
of my fist just strong enough 
to deprive the enemy for an 
instant of his breath. In 
striking him I uttered an ex- 
pression more conventional than 
proper, which was overheard, 
unfortunately, by the First 
Lieutenant, who at that critical 
moment appeared on the scene. 
It was too good a chance to be 
forgone, and without hesitat- 
ing a second, he called the 
master-at-arms, and ordered me 
2E 
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to be put in irons. The order 
was executed almost before I 
had time to recover myself, 
and in addition to the other 
indignities with which I had 
already been visited in the 
service, I was now forced to 
endure one that is usually 
allotted only to the worst and 
most desperate characters. 
Cairnes and the other Mid- 
shipmen requested permission 
to speak to the First Lieu- 
tenant with the intention of 
representing the affair in its 
true light, but he refused to 
see them, and let me remain in 
durance vile until I suppose he 
considered me ‘well naturalised 
to my ignominious position, 
when he sent for them, and 
on hearing their tale, released 
me from my bonds. His des- 
potism made me bold, and, 
after consulting with the others, 
I decided on formally com- 
plaining to the Captain. The 
next morning I preferred my 
grievance to him on the quarter- 
deck, and was followed by the 
First Lieutenant, who made 
out such a plausible story to 
my disadvantage that the Cap- 
tain, to the astonishment of 
all—dispensing with any in- 
quiry, and addressing me in a 
loud voice—said: ‘‘ You're a 
damned young blackguard, sir, 
and a disgrace to the Service.” 

But whatever bad impression 
the Captain may have formed 
of me on the evidence of a 
prejudiced authority, it wore 
off as we became better ac- 
quainted; and on taking a 
valuable prize, the Dugden, in 
our first cruise off New York, 
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he appointed me there and then 
to the charge of her, much to 
the chagrin of the First Lieu- 
tenant. The latter, on being 
directed to supply me with a 
crew from the vessel, chose the 
greatest scoundrels he could 
find. They consisted of two 
refractory marines, two blacks 
lately discharged from the York 
Rangers, and two seamen taken 
from the waist and afterguard 
who had been respectively a 
fisherman and a cook—all men 
of questionable antecedents. 
With these uncertain allies I 
took possession of the vessel. 
The Dugden was Swedish built, 
and she happened to be laden 
with a rare cargo of French 
commodities. Her own Cap- 
tain, mate, and crew, number- 
ing eleven hands, were allowed 
to remain on board, so that 
had they willed it and joined 
our own ruffians, they could 
have settled my destiny with- 
out much trouble. My in- 
structions were to carry the 
prize into Halifax, and there 
place her in the hands of the 
agents, to be disposed of on 
behalf of the captors. 

The Cleopatra was barely 
out of sight when my labours 
began in good earnest. Out 
of the six men, four were in- 
capable of doing their duty 
without continued instruction 
and supervision; and even 
then they worked sullenly and 
with reluctance, so that day 
by day and at night I was 
obliged to be at their heels to 
enforce the execution of my 
orders. The Captain and the 
original crew took no part in 
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the management of the vessel, 
but gave themselves up to 
the enjoyment of an idle life, 
begetting by their example a 
disposition amongst my men to 
do likewise. The night work 
was the greatest trial, as I 
had frequently to put the 
ropes into the men’s hands and 
compel them by threats of 
every kind to do my bidding. 
After a week of this delightful 
occupation I was sitting chat- 
ting to the Swedish Captain, 
who spoke excellent English, 
while he. smoked his pipe, 
keeping my eyes and ears on 
the alert for any emergency, 
when he suddenly changed the 
conversation by remarking : “I 
have formed a very high opinion 
of you, Mr Jackson, both as a 
seaman and as a gentleman. 
You have been extremely con- 
siderate and courteous to me, 
and I wish to acknowledge 
your kindness by putting you 
on your guard against any 
treachery, if you will take a 
bit of advice. Do not go on 
deck again at night, if you can 
avoid doing so.” He refused 
to advance any reason for this 
warning, and I thanked him, 
but declared my intention to 
persist in doing my duty. His 
words, however, excited sus- 
picion, and I determined to be 
extra wary. I knew full well 
that no dependence could be 
placed on my men, but did not 
apprehend ary absolute mutiny. 
During the same night when I 
had seen everything to rights 
above, and was about to turn 
in for a couple of hours, the 
Captain’s advice recurred to 
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me, and I examined my pistols 
in the dark, to be on the safe 
side. The priming was gone. 
This fact startled me for the 
moment, and I carried the 
pistols to the marine on watch 
and requested some powder. 
When the pistols were primed 
I altered my tone, and, ap- 
proaching him closely, reported 
the discovery, and swore that 
the next time I found them in 
that condition I would blow 
out his brains on the spot. It 
did not strike me until after- 
wards that the threat was 
rather a ridiculous one and 
not easily accomplished with 
unprimed fire-arms, but it 
nevertheless bore weight with 
him. They were not tampered 
with again, and I kept them as 
much as possible about my 
person. If the marine was 
open to conviction, his com- 
rades were not equally im- 
pressionable ; they had a game 
to play, and were not to be 
deterred by trifles. 

On the following night I 
repaired on deck after a short 
absence, and was surprised to 
see two men at the helm—the 
Swedish mate and one of my 
crew named Davis. They were 
taken aback at my presence, 
and the mate walked away. 
A single glance at the binnacle 
and trim of the ship sufficed 
to reveal the conspiracy afloat. 
The vessel was steering direct 
for America. I could not resist 
the first impulse that rose on 
detecting this piece of villainy, 
but seizing hold of the man 
Davis I grasped a stout rope’s 
end and belaboured him until 
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the traitor yelled again. Calling 
up the other hands, I brought 
the ship to the wind myself, 
and remained on watch for the 
rest of the night. Of all the 
atrocious characters with whom 
I have had dealing, this man 
Davis was the worst. 

I now knew that my life 
was in jeopardy, and was afraid 
to close my eyes lest advantage 
should be taken of me un- 
awares. None of the Swedes 
would budge an inch to lend 
me a hand, and had I put 
Davis in irons I should have 
crippled my own resources for 
working the vessel, and these 
were limited enough already; 
so that we progressed at a small 
pace only, seldom making more 
than three knots an hour with 
an ordinary wind. It certainly 
appeared doubtful whether I 
Should ever reach Halifax. 
There in the middle of the 
ocean with a mutinous crew, 
away from all hope of succour 
and at the mercy of overwhelm- 
ing numbers, the chances were 
decidedly not in my favour. 
The constant anxiety, watch- 
ing, and unremitting exertions 
made me long most eagerly 
for the termination of the 
voyage. 

Some days after Davis’s at- 
tempt to divert our course a 
rattling stiff breeze sprang up, 
and I summoned the crew to 
their stations. All obeyed but 
Davis, and I ran forward to 
call him up. The longboat was 
lying near the fore-hatch, and 
as I passed the place, the ship 
gave a lurch, when he rushed 
out from beneath the boat, 
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and seized me with both hands 
so violently that we fell to- 
gether and rolled to leeward. 
I had no real idea of his inten- 
tions, but drew my bayonet 
as soon as I recovered from 
the shock, striking him with 
it over the head. He relaxed 
his grip on finding me armed, 
and ran aft. 

I had him brought before 
me, and the wretch began to 
whine and beg pardon, swearing 
with a peck of oaths that it 
was an accident, that he did 
not know it was me, and so 
forth, winding up by asserting 
that as he hoped for glory he 
had never harboured a single 
ill feeling against me. He was 
interrupted at the conclusion 
by the Swedish Captain, who, 
in a fit of irrepressible rage, 
stalked up to him, and, shaking 
his fist in his face, cried, ‘“‘ You 
something son of a something, 
hold your lying tongue, will you. 
Why, it is not a week since 
you came to me and offered 
to murder Mr Jackson if I 
would take charge of the ves- 
sel.” “Halloa, my friend,” I 
exclaimed, “‘is this your little 
game? I'll keep you aft for 
the future,” and accordingly I 
had him secured from the rest 
of his associates, where he 
would be prevented from ex- 
ercising his sanguinary pro- 
pensities ; but it was useless 
attempting to do without him. 
No one would take his place ; 
and, thinking that a betrayal 
of his plot would affect a 
reaction in his conduct, I re- 
leased him on the understand- 
ing that he should be con- 
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ditionally forgiven, provided he 
showed his regret by performing 
his duty efficiently. 

He must have been a singu- 
larly depraved animal, as not 
even this concession reformed 
him. On nearing Halifax I 
reminded him of my promise, 
and urged him to bestir him- 
self with the others, so that we 
might carry the vessel into 
port with credit ; but he grew 
more unmanageable than ever. 
I lost my temper completely, 
and on gaining the port was 
in the middle of a stormy tirade 
against him for some awkward 
dereliction, when a Captain of 
the Fleet pulled alongside and 
came aboard. He inquired the 
cause of the disturbance, and 
I reported the man’s behaviour 
throughout. When I spoke of 
his intentions to murder me, 
the Captain lost his coolness 
and thundered out, “‘ What! 
murder you? The devil!” 

Repentance was now too 
late with the villain; retribu- 
tion was at hand. He was at 
once heavily ironed, and con- 
veyed to the Admiral’s ship, 
where he was tried almost 
immediately, convicted, and 
sentenced to be hanged. Dur- 
ing his trial it was elicited that 
failing to gain the Swedish 
Captain’s authority for sum- 
marily disposing of me, he had 
resolved to act independently 
of him, and that on the occasion 
of his attack from the longboat, 
he had meditated my destruc- 
tion by throwing me, in the 
confusion, over the side of the 
vessel. This purpose he had 
communicated to one of the 
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marines, whom he also threat- 
ened to murder if he refused 
to aid and abet him. His sen- 
tence of death disarmed me of 
all resentment, and I would 
have gladly recalled the past 
to save the criminal. I had 
never been concerned in the 
death of a fellow creature, and 
the sensation of horror I ex- 
perienced at being accessory to 
his execution is beyond ex- 
pression; but his doom had 
been pronounced, and no inter- 
cession of mine could avail 
him. He was adjudged by a 
competent court-martial to be 
deserving of death, and to 
such he was unanimously con- 
signed. The Admiral upon the 
trial, as I subsequently learned, 
also passed a resolution repri- 
manding the Captain of the 
Cleopatra for having sent away 
@ prize so improperly ap- 
pointed. 

The time fixed for the un- 
fortunate man’s execution was 
two days after his trial, and 
all were commanded to attend. 

When the day and hour 
arrived, the deck of the ship 
upon which he was to suffer 
became a seat of deep interest 
to everybody in the fleet. The 
rules of the service prescribed 
that on such occasions the 
officers and men should turn 
out in full costume, and the 
glitter of gay uniforms and the 
picturesque garb of the sailors 
contrasted strangely with their 
solemn countenances and the 
unbroken silence that prevailed. 

The customary preparations 
were soon made, and whilst 
we stood nervously awaiting 
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the appearance of the doomed 
man, the sun, as if in mockery 
of the impending tragedy, shone 
down warm and brightly. All 
the ceremonies on board a 
man-of-war connected with any 
momentous event are con- 
ducted with the same strict 
formality and decorum, whether 
the circumstance at issue be a 
public flogging, a burial, or an 
execution. 

The means adopted for a 
naval execution are few and 
simple. A rope is run through 
a single block at the yard-arm 
with a sliding noose at one end, 
above which, at the distance 
of a few feet, a small piece of 
wood called a “toggle” is 
securely fastened. The purpose 
of this is to create a check to the 
victim’s body when being drawn 
upwards rapidly, which causes 
it to spring into the air above, 
and fall with a violent jerk that 
breaks the neck. 

Our suspense was short. As 
the bell struck the appointed 
hour, Davis appeared up the 
after-hatch—instead of the fore- 
castle ladder as we had ex- 
pected—in charge of a guard of 
marines, who slowly conducted 
him forward. As he passed 
the gangway where I was stand- 
ing, he halted for a second or 
two, and took my hand, saying 
as he shook it gently, “‘ Good- 
bye, Mr Jackson.” I felt sick 
and giddy, and before I could 
summon up enough courage to 
utter a word in reply, he had 
moved on. He was very pale, 
but quite self-possessed and 
resigned to his fate. I wished 
I could have turned and fled. 
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I was spellbound, and remained 
staring vacantly at the figure 
of the man as he submitted 
himself into the hands of the 
executioners. On reaching the 
fatal spot his eyes were blind- 
folded and his arms pinioned. 
The collar of his shirt was then 
rolled back and the noose 
adjusted. These preliminaries 
having been observed, the Cap- 
tain advanced, and read out 
the finding and sentence of 
the court-martial. At _ its 
conclusion, with a loud voice 
he inquired of the First Lieu- 
tenant how many men were on 
the ropes to run the body aloft. 
The number was reported. 
“Put on half a dozen more.” 
This order was obeyed. He 
then asked, “Is the gun ready 
to be fired?” “ Quite ready, 
sir,” was the answer. All the 
while this torture was being 
inflicted, the miserable culprit 
continued ejaculating to him- 
self in an audible tone: “Oh, 
God, I am going—I am going— 
I am going,’ until he repeated 
the words so hurriedly as to be 
hardly coherent. The signal 
only was required now to 
banish him into eternity, 
when the Captain, taking a 
survey around, and being satis- 
fied with the impression pro- 
duced, coolly drew another 
paper from his pocket and 
read a reprieve—certainly not 
more to the surprise and trans- 
port of the victim himself 
than to my own unfeigned 
delight. Davis did not imme- 
diately realise his good fortune, 
but stood motionless for some 
time, evidently perplexed, still 
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unconsciously muttering the 
same words.. This clemency 
was owing to the entreaties of 
the Admiral’s ladylove, who 
was to be married to him on 
this very day, and who wished 
for no such dismal memorial 
of her wedding as that so nearly 
established. 

Davis was fully pardoned, 
and drafted into another ship, 
and it is to be hoped that the 
frightful lesson he had re- 
ceived made a better man of 
him afterwards. 

The Dugden having been 
handed over to the agents, I 
regained the Cleopatra when 
she arrived, and we started on 
a fresh cruise. 

Some time later we took 
another promising prize, and 
carried her into Bermuda. Our 
Captain, after conferring with 
the officers and men, purchased 
her at the sale as if on his own 
behalf, intending to dispose of 
her again to advantage when 
a favourable opportunity oc- 
curred. I was ashore on duty, 
and met him walking casually 
with another naval Captain. 
He stopped and informed me 
of the transaction, adding that 
he should send me with her to 
Halifax, directing me in the 
meantime to make the matter 
public, and to take whatever 
freight I could obtain from the 
merchants. He knew of a 
quantity of molasses that was 
ready for shipment. This I 
was to secure, and to accept 
also anything else that was 
offered. I did not know or 
care much about an enterprise 
of this description, but did my 
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best, and managed before long 
to fill up all the vacant room on 
board the prize and get her 
ready for sailing. 

The First Lieutenant of the 
Cleopatra was not at all molli- 
fied by the distinction I had 
gained in saving the Dugden 
from the ruffians with whom he 
had supplied me, and this 
second charge upset his equa- 
nimity altogether. He tried 
hard to get me superseded, but 
without success; and then he 
went on another tack by repre- 
senting to the Captain the ex- 
pediency of having two officers 
sent with the prize instead of 
one. The Captain consented 
to this proposal, and a man 
senior to me was selected by 
him, he having been in the 
Merchant Service. This officer, 
Dennis Murry by name, of 
course, assumed command. We 
were very good friends never- 
theless, and did not quarrel by 
the way, but after a short and 
pleasant run got safely along- 
side a wharf in Halifax. We 
had been there two or three 
days when a stranger came 
aboard and shouted my name 
down the hatch. I promptly 
obeyed the summons, and found 
the Collector of Customs waiting 
to receive me with the pleasing 
intelligence that the prize was 
no longer in our custody but 
in his own. I asked for ‘an 
explanation, puzzled to under- 
stand his meaning. He vouch- 
safed it by saying that we 
were engaged in a mercantile 
undertaking whilst receiving 
pay from the Admiralty, and 
as such was directly contrary 
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to the law, the prize was for- 
feited in consequence. I urged 
on my behalf, and that of 
Murry my senior, our utter 
irresponsibility in the trans- 
action, and the necessity of 
carrying out our orders. He 
listened passively until I had 
concluded, and then relieved 
me of any doubts upon the 
subject by producing ample 
proofs that he was acting upon 
legal authority, so that I had 
nothing left but to yield. The 
result of this seizure was that 
we all lost the prize money 
which otherwise would have 
accrued to us. It was a com- 
fort, notwithstanding, to reflect 
that my friend the First Lieu- 
tenant stood to lose a great 
deal more than I did. 

Leaving the prize in the 
possession of the Customs 
minion, I was directed to join 
the Sylvia for the time being, 
and was appointed by the 
Commander as acting Lieu- 
tenant whilst I remained there. 
I did not stay in her for 
long, however, and was soon 
back at my old berth in the 
Cleopatra. 

A new Admiral at this period 
succeeded to the Fleet, and, 
like all new brooms, began to 
Sweep very clean. His first 
act was to clear out the Captain 
of the Cleopatra and send him 
home on half- pay for being 
concerned in partnership with 
the agent of his own ship, 
thus placing himself to a cer- 
tain extent in a subordinate 
capacity to the officers and 
men under his control. Such 
transactions were strictly for- 
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bidden by the Admiralty, and 
when found out were visited 
with condign punishment, un- 
less the offenders had any 
interest at home, when they 
usually arranged to escape with 
impunity. 

That little word “ interest,” 
what a charm it has to men 
in every condition of public 
life who are fortunate enough 
to possess it, and what an un- 
grateful dispiriting sound to 
those who have only their own 
exertions and merits to depend 
on. I once knew a man who 
was acting aS supernumerary 
Lieutenant on board the same 
ship as I was. On nearing a 
French port one night we saw 
a fine English vessel which 
had been captured by the 
enemy lying there at anchor, 
and this man was sent in 
charge of our boats to cut her 
out. He returned after a short 
absence, declaring that the men 
were afraid and would not pull 
the boats into harbour. The 
Captain was in great wrath, 
and called the men all the un- 
pleasant names he could re- 
member, the Lieutenant con- 
tributing largely to the abuse. 
One of the men incautiously 
laughed, and expiated his folly 
at the gratings under the 
infliction of a merciless four 
dozen. The secret of the man’s 
unseasonable merriment was 
ultimately divulged when the 
Lieutenant had left the ship. 
The Lieutenant himself had 
been the cause of the boat’s 
disgraceful failure. When on 
the point of entering the har- 
bour he had seized the tiller 
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and turned round the head of 
the leading boat in an opposite 
direction. The men perceiving 
his drift, refused to pull, but 
were compelled at last to give 
way under menace of a signal 
to the ship. This bit of in- 
subordination he turned to 
account by misrepresenting the 
men’s motives and charging 
them with cowardice, of which 
no one but himself was guilty. 
On a strict inquiry the whole 
truth was disclosed, and I can 
well recollect the Captain’s un- 
qualified rage at having been 
so thoroughly duped. He for- 
warded a statement of the case 
to the proper quarter, but 
nothing was done. The Lieu- 
tenant had unlimited interest 
which carried him scatheless 
through every difficulty and 
finally brought him into dis- 
tinguished notice as “a gallant 
Admiral and a K.C.B.” ; while 
the officer who denounced him 
80 justly, though many years 
his senior and as brave a fellow 
as ever wore an epaulette, never 
got beyond the promotion of 
a Commander. 

I record this instance of 
vicious patronage not so much 
from the wish to cite the evils 
of an infamous system, which 
is and probably always will 
be more or less ineradicable, 
but to show how unequal are 
the chances of success that 
Sometimes attend a man’s 
career in a service where the 
best and noblest attributes are 
liable to be overlooked in favour 
of qualities exactly the reverse. 
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Of the two parties concerned in 
the above narrative, the less 
fortunate of them was cele- 
brated for many gallant and 
daring acts, and had been 
raised to the rank mentioned 
for cutting out Curieuw in 
an enemy’s port,! under cir- 
cumstances of great heroism. 
Our new Captain was named 
John Wight. A few of his 
peculiarities may be interesting 
to record. He was proverbially 
a man of mean entertainments, 
and would ask the Midshipmen 
to breakfast and send them 
away very little heavier than 
they came. One morning a 
Lieutenant named James Hol- 
man and I were honoured with 
an invitation, and Holman sug- 
gested a plan by which we 
might outwit his parsimony. 
I was to help Holman to what- 
ever he looked at, and he was 
to serve me similarly in return. 
The Captain began to quake 
for his victuals as soon as he 
perceived our careful considera- 
tion for each other, and en- 
deavoured by a variety of 
means to divert us from our 
purpose; but to no effect, 
and we left the table in no 
good esteem with our host. He 
paid us off, though—at least 
he singled me out for retribu- 
tion. In one of my skylark- 
ing humours I went into my 
berth, and found a Midship- 
man fast asleep with his head 
on the table. At once I pro- 
cured a burnt cork, and illus- 
trated his face with sundry 
designs of an ornamental 
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nature, and left him to appear 
on deck in the guise, which he 
did accordingly. This came 
to the captain’s knowledge, 
and on examining the Mid- 
shipmen to discover the de- 
linquent, he came at last to 
me— 

“Do you know who black- 
ened Mr Bowen’s face, sir ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir,” I replied; “I 
did.” 

“You dare to confess such 
a thing to my face, sir?” he 
shouted. ‘“ You dare to stand 
there and admit such conduct?” 
Then turning to the Lieutenant 
present, he said, “I request, 
sir, that whenever you may 
do me the honour of asking 
me to dine at your mess again, 
I may not be allowed to meet 
Mr Jackson. I do not consider 
him to be a gentleman, and 
will never sit at table with 
him again.” 

Oh, that breakfast, thought 
I; I have done for myself in 
that direction! He once mast- 
headed me because I had told 
him it was a nice day, and 
when he went on deck he did 
not agree with me. 

Before Captain Wight left 
the ship, my mischievous pro- 
pensities nearly involved me 
with him again. I was on the 
main deck one night, and my 
sporting genius induced me to 
look down the wind-sail scuttle 
into the cockpit, where I dis- 
covered the leg of the doctor’s 
mate stretched out over the 
side of the hammock. An idea 
was suggested instantly in my 
mind—too tempting not to be 
carried out. So off I started 
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and got a stout piece of whip- 
cord and made an eye in it, 
fastened it to a lashing, and 
passed it down through the 
scuttle, setting the sentry on 
the main deck to keep the 
other end secure. I then went 
down to the cockpit, and, 
drawing near, quietly and 
gently squeezed the big toe, 
which at once on being touched 
separated for a moment from 
the rest, when I slipped the 
eye over it and returned on 
deck and laid hold of the other 
end. At this juncture Holman, 
who was officer of the watch, 
approached, and asked what I 
was about. “‘Oh, please, sir, 
just lend me a haul here,” I 
replied, which he did, and 
away we pulled. How that 
doctor’s mate did roar ...I 
could hardly stand for laughing 
when I looked below and saw 
him with his leg aloft, clinging 
to his hammock and halloaing 
like a madman. As soon as 
the Lieutenant heard the row 
he dropped the line and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My, what the devil 
have you been at, Jackson; I 
ought to have known better 
than to have lent you a hand.” 
The jolly marines who were on 
duty were up to the joke, but 
I was sure of their faith, as 
they never “ blew-the-gaff” 
upon us in our larks. When 
the First Lieutenant’s bell rang 
rather violently I ran down to 
the main deck, where I met 
the sentry at the gunroom 
door. He told me that the 
First Lieutenant had sent out 
to know the noise, and he had 
told him that it was doctor’s 
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mate dreaming, which settled 
the difficulty. The unfortunate 
mate discovered, of course, the 
perpetrator of this piece of 
mischief, but did not say a 
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word. I was lucky enough 
not to fall into his professional 
clutches, or the consequences 
might have led me to repent 
of my unreasonable prank. 


Vil. 


After Captain Wight’s re- 
tirement, the Flag-Lieutenant 
of the new Admiral was pro- 
moted to the command of our 
ship, and was ordered forthwith 
to take a convoy to the West 
Indies. 

While we were still along- 
side the dockyard at Halifax 
@ misunderstanding arose be- 
tween the storekeeper and the 
Second Lieutenant of the ship, 
who sent his servant for the 
watch-word, and was answered 
by an angry refusal. The 
Lieutenant, never too slow for 
wrath, pronounced him as a 
“something ’’ scoundrel, which, 
through the graduated course 
of official routine, was con- 
veyed to the Admiral’s notice, 
who ordered that this Lieu- 
tenant should be put under 
arrest. The Captain—William 
Love was his name — came 
on board and sent for him. It 
was his first act of duty in his 
hew appointment, and he had 
small notion of the man with 
whom he was about to deal, 
who was as inflammable as a 
match, and ready to take 
offence without the smallest 
premeditation. The Captain 
injudiciously attacked him at 
once by “ What do you mean, 
sir, by acting as you have 
done? I have had to do with 


such fellows as you before.” 
The words were scarcely spoken 
when the Lieutenant screamed 
rather than cried, ‘‘ Such fellows 
as me, sir.” “‘ Yes, sir,” re- 
torted the Captain, “and I 
put you immediately under 
arrest.”’ He called the Marine 
Officer, and ordered him to 
see that Lieutenant Longfield 
was in his cabin by eight o’clock 
at night. 

After this little event we 
left Halifax with the convoy 
for the West Indies. At Bar- 
bados the First Lieutenant 
thought the bowsprit required 
a pull of the bobstays, which 
any one with half an idea 
could see was not necessary. 
AS soon as she began to pitch 
it was proved so, as the bow- 
sprit sprung. We were now 
in a difficulty, and had no 
other course left but to pro- 
ceed to Jamaica for a new 
bowsprit, for which we at 
once bore up. I was doing 
the duty of a Signal Midship- 
man. AS we were making it 
we fell in with Captain Brisbane 
on his way to carry out the 
gallant design, which he accom- 
plished, of taking Curacoa. Our 
Captain, as a matter of course, 
went on board, and Captain 
Brisbane offered to add our 
vessel to his squadron if the 
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Captain chose to take the 
responsibility of the movements 
on his own shoulders ; but he 
would not give him a written 
order to join. Captain Love 
therefore declined, and the 
spirits of everybody fell from 
sunshine to zero. Lieutenant 
Longfield, at the first intima- 
tion, wrote a note to the 
Captain offering his services to 
the country in the expedition, 
and assuring him that no ad- 
vantage should be taken of it 
to avert the prospect of the 
trial with which he was threat- 
ened. But we did not hear 
what the answer was, and as 
we continued our former course 
it was immaterial. We had 
not gone far when I, as Signal 
Midshipman, observed the re- 
call at the masthead of the 
Arethusa,: and I ran from the 
taf’ rail to the mizzen mast, 
singing out, “The recall is 
up, sir,” when the Captain 
brought me up all standing by 
roaring out, “Do you think, 
sir, I am not as anxious as any 
man on board to join the 
squadron?” The recall, how- 
ever, was not for us, and the 
Captain knew it, but for an- 
other ship belonging to the 
squadron. I felt surprise at 
his addressing me—a Midship- 
man,—but suppose that he took 
the opportunity as a favour- 
able one for conveying his dis- 
appointment to all hands. I 
cannot forbear to think that 
his first and best policy would 
have been to have called up 
the ship’s company, and briefly 
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stated his reasons for not ac- 
companying Captain Brisbane, 
as the men never knew what 
had prevented him. 

We got a new bowsprit at 
Jamaica, and then sailed to 
Bermuda. Christmas Day oc- 
curred during our trip thither, 
and we had pumpkin pie in 
the Midshipmen’s mess. I was 
soon in possession of aS much 
of this delicacy as I could dis- 
pose of, and proportionately 
inclined, of course, for a lark, 
which in this case began by my 
flipping a piece of the squash 
into the eye of a companion, 
who quickly returned the com- 
pliment, and a general, though 
friendly, mélée ensued—a very 
common event in the berth, 
though the present affair was 
exceptionally merry. It hap- 
pened, unfortunately, that 
about the period in question 
there was a division in our 
ranks. One party, the elders, 
styled themselves the House 
of York; the others, that of 
Lancaster. The Master’s Mate 
at last got worsted in the 
scrimmage, and ungenerously 
went to the First Lieutenant 
and made a complaint about 
the pumpkin battle. The First 
Lieutenant conveyed the com- 
plaint to the Captain. The 
full nature of the matter was 
never revealed, but a great 
exaggeration must have been 
observed, as we were called on 
the quarter-deck, pretty roughly 
admonished for ungentlemanly 
conduct, and two of us turned 
before the mast to do the duty 
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of ordinary seamen. 
sarily I was one of the two, 
and in for a treat again. 

Our Captain’s name was 
Love, but he was anything 
but an emblem of the little 
god. On one occasion he wrote 
a remarkable letter about the 
American States, comparing 
Americans with Africans for 
their ignorance and want of 
cultivation; and it is sup- 
posed that the contents of 
this squib lost him his future 
promotion, as he died a Com- 
mander. 

When we arrived off Ber- 
muda, who should come on 
board but the new Captain, 
Robert Simpson, who was to 
relieve Captain Love, and with 
him he brought his First Lieu- 
tenant and a Midshipman, be- 
sides his clerk. He read his 
commission, and it was cur- 
rently believed that he put 
our former Captain under 
arrest, as he did not appear 
on deck again. Captain Simp- 
son did not long conceal his 
mettle, but commenced at once. 
A gale was in prospect when 
he came on board, and the 
First Lieutenant, as soon as 
he had installed himself and 
sent his predecessor below, went 
up in his usual way to the 
Captain, and asked if he should 
take in a reef in the topsails, 
and received the cool super- 
cilious answer, ‘‘ Yes, certainly, 
when I consider it necessary.” 
By-and-by he ordered the First 
Lieutenant to put the ship 
about, and as we were working 
in the breeze, this order was 
Tenewed at intervals, our main- 
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deck guns in the water at 
every tack. Presently he said, 
“Take two reefs in the top- 
sail,’ and as we reduced the 
sail, so did the gale increase ; 
at every tack it was necessary 
to haul the driver out and 
brail up stays. This and the 
Swinging of the yards caused 
many small confusions, such 
as ropes flying about, &c., and 
the First Lieutenant called out 
to me and abused me for 
everything that occurred. It 
mattered not where I was, fore 
part of the deck, aft, or else- 
where, he let loose volley on 
volley on my behalf. I was 
not a little delighted when he 
got a rebuff, for on running to 
the Captain and asking him 
if he should take up the main- 
sail, he received a companion 
reply to his first query, ‘“ When 
I think proper.” He did not 
happen to think it proper 
until all hands expected some 
grief or other to happen, and 
the pilot at last interposed and 
declared it impossible to carry 
the ship into port under the 
violence of the storm. So we 
went under storm sails, and I 
went below in a state of mind 
hardly to be described. 

The First Lieutenant’s con- 
duct had put me into such a 
transport of fury that as soon 
as I was on the lower deck I 
threw my hat down and tram- 
pled it underfoot. The clerk 
of the new Captain—a perfect 
stranger to me—came up and 
said kindly, “Don’t you be 
downhearted, Mr Jackson; I 
know the Captain well, and 
there’s not a word been said 
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to you this morning that can 
do you any harm in his estima- 
tion. He saw the First Lieu- 
tenant’s injustice, and knew 
that it was impossible that you 
could do more.” So far this 
was consolatory. 

The Midshipman whom Cap- 
tain Simpson had brought with 
him when he joined the ship 
was named Wentworth. He 
had been in perpetual feud 
with another Midshipman, a 
tailor’s son, on board the vessel 
he had just left, and ever and 
anon he had been challenged 
to fight a duel, but declined 
every time on the plea that 
their relative positions were an 
obstacle to this method of 
settlng matters; and he 
twitted the unfortunate man 
with his parentage, remarking 
that it was not impossible 
that his father might make 
a jacket for him some day, 
and he could not therefore 
think of fighting his son. On 
its becoming known that he 
had been appointed to the 
Cleopatra, the tailor’s son told 
him with glee that he would 
find Jackson there, who would 
soon put him to rights; so 
that he was fully prejudiced 
against me even before we met. 
He was not long in making an 
opportunity to quarrel with 
me. Some trifling incident had 
occurred which he magnified 
into a serious matter; and so 
he sent me a “ chit,” in conse- 
quence of which, when we 
reached Bermuda, we both went 
on shore with our necessary 
companions, and walked to a 
secure spot where eleven paces 
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were duly marked off, and we 
took our stands. A pair of 
horse pistols were the only 
weapons we could muster. Each 
having been provided with his 
clumsy apparatus, the first 
Shots were exchanged, but with- 
out effect. My antagonist pro- 
posed that we should both 
advance a step for the second 
performance. This the seconds 
permitted, and we fired again, 
but with the same innocent 
results. The third round proved 
quite as harmless, and then 
the doctor’s mate informed us 
that the ammunition was ex- 
pended. In this emergency 
we stood staring at each other, 
when the doctor’s mate de- 
clared on behalf of his principal 
that he would be satisfied if I 
asserted that he was no coward. 
I rejoined that I had never 
accused him of being a coward, 
and so this bloodless encounter 
came to a close. It transpired 
that at all hazards Wentworth 
was determined to fight me 
merely to prove that in having 
refused to meet the tailor’s 
son, his refusal had not pro- 
ceeded from fear. 

To recur to Longfield, who 
was under arrest, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief released him 
on the condition that he did 
not challenge the Marine Officer, 
who had carried out his orders 
with obedience amounting to 
rigour. Longfield complied with 
the letter, but not with the 
spirit of the obligation. He 
went to the Marine Officer 
and informed him of the re- 
striction imposed upon him- 
self, but assured him it was 
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his intention to fight neverthe- 
less, and that if he, the Marine 
Officer, did not challenge him, 
he would declare him publicly 
to be a coward and a scoundrel. 
They went out accordingly, 
and the Marine Officer, stating 
that he had a wife and family, 
refused to. stand closer than 
fifteen paces. They exchanged 
shots, and the Marine Officer 
then declined to fight any 
longer. Chance brought me 
into contact with Longfield on 
his return from the encounter, 
and he called out to me, “‘ Jack- 
son, that damned fellow has 
been out to give me satisfac- 
tion, and he won’t fight nearer 
than fifteen paces, and, bedad, 
I can’t hit him, so be sure I’ve 
posted him an arrant coward, 
and mind you tell everybody 
what I say.” The Marine now 
took the matter up, and it was 
decided that they should fight 
again—at twelve paces,—which 
they did, and with no better 
success, at least in Longfield’s 
esteem. 

A change of officers now 
ensued. The First Lieutenant 
received a hint from the Cap- 
tain that they were not suited 
to each other, so he accom- 
panied our former Captain, 
Love, who took command of a 
sloop; and with them, to my 
great grief, went my old friend 
Campbell, whom I never met 


With this change a total 
reaction was inaugurated with 
respect to the whole ship’s 
company, and no one was more 
affected than myself. From 
this period I began to realise 
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the sunnier side of the service. 
I was allotted to Longfield’s 
watch, and began to know the 
man more intimately than I 
had yet done. 

Not long after our next 
visit to Halifax he came up to 
me and asked me suddenly 
the question— 

“‘ Jackson, would you stand 
a court-martial ? ” 

““T should be very sorry to 
do so,” I replied ; ‘‘ but there’s 
no help for it when one’s 
ordered to stand one.” 

“IT wouldn’t then, by God,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘for whether 
acquitted or not, it is a dis- 
grace, and sticks to you as 
long as you live.” 

Some few minutes after he 
asked me to take supper with 
him. It was palpable that 
something unpleasant hung on 
his mind, but nothing further 
took place so far. 

Next day the Captain re- 
turned on board, and informed 
Longfield that the Commis- 
sioner on behalf of the store- 
keeper had insisted on a court- 
martial. Upon receiving this 
intelligence, Longfield went be- 
low to the gunroom, where 
the surgeon was sitting, and 
addressed him in an offhand 
way, asking him if he did not 
intend to go for a walk with 
him as promised. The surgeon 
replied that he did, and went 
to get ready, when Longfield 
entered his own cabin and 
deliberately shot himself dead. 

On hearing the noise of the 
firearm I hastened into the 
gunroom with the First Lieu- 
tenant, J. K. Kinsman by 
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name, and others; and I soon 
learnt the issue of poor Long- 
field’s mad attack upon him- 
self. We brought him quickly 
out under the skylight for air, 
and Kinsman, with tears in 
his eyes, exclaimed, ‘“ Long- 
field, Longfield, what have you 
done?” Longfield turned his 
eyes upon him—I fancy in 
sorrow—for a moment, and 
expired without uttering a 
word. No blood appeared 
about his clothes, but on ex- 
amination it was discovered 
that the bullet had pierced 
his heart. A more generally 
upright man there was not in 
the Navy. Sensitive to a fault 
about the slightest disparage- 
ment of his honour or position, 
he was only too apt to resent 
an offence of the kind with 
greater anger than it deserved. 
His impetuosity on the occa- 
sion which first led to his 
tragic destruction was the crea- 
tion of the moment, and he 
would have made the amend 
directly afterwards had it been 
acceptable ; but the storekeeper, 
Mr Daniel Benjamin Dawes, was 
inexorable in demanding a court- 
martial for the irreparable in- 
jury to his consequence as a 
dockyard underling. Could the 
ship’s company have met him 
afterwards, probably he would 
have received at their hands 
a kind of treatment exactly 
suited to their appreciation of 
his merits. He was the subject 
of a coarse blasphemous apo- 
thegm for many a day after. 

I soon had the good fortune 
of witnessing as fine a chase 
as perhaps was ever seen in 


the Navy. We were off Chesa- 
peake on the coast of America. 
The men were at dinner, and a 
threatening breeze sprang up. 
We had three reefs out of our 
top-sails, but the Captain re- 
fused to interrupt the men at 
their meal watch to set the 
courses, top-gallant sails, jib, 
and spanker. The Lieutenant 
was so astonished at this order 
that he ventured to ask the 
Captain to repeat it, which 
he did, and the Lieutenant 
obeyed. (I may remark here 
in parenthesis that the Cap- 
tain never turned the hands 
up at sea.) 

We then divined the Cap- 
tain’s intentions. A_ clipper 
schooner had appeared away 
on our lee bow. The Captain 
took his station just under the 
lee of the main-mast, with his 
legs spread apart, in a queer 
attitude, as he espied the 
strange sail. He coolly turned 
round after a few seconds’ 
observation, and said, ‘‘ Heave 
the log,” and directed the First 
Lieutenant to see that the top- 
gallant sails were well set. The 
Lieutenant asked if he should 
get the hammocks down. 
“Yes, if you like,” and it 
was done in a jiffy. “Should 
the lee guns be run in?” 
“Yes.”” The main deck was 
now flooded with water up 
to the hatchways from the 
pressure of canvas we were 
bearing. I think we all ex- 
pected that the top-masts or 
masts themselves would soon 
be over the ship’s side. All 
the crew were sitting to wind- 
ward with shot in their hands. 
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It is stated as a fact that the 
Captain had never been seen 
to smile but on this occasion, 
when he turned and said, 
“Damn him, I hope he won’t 
throw his dollars overboard.” 
All hands were eagerly watch- 
ing the chase as she scudded 
along with the gale, and seemed 
in imminent hazard of capsizing 
at every moment. The gunner 
contrived to fire a gun at the 
clipper, and the breeze in- 
creasing, she let fly her fore- 
sheet. We then ran up and 
hove to windward; and lucky 
for us, aS at the moment we 
did so the breeze increased 
with redoubled violence. The 
sea was not yet much dis- 
turbed, and the First Lieu- 
tenant ordered me to accom- 
pany him in the jolly-boat to 
board the chase. It was my 
duty to return to the Cleopatra 
and inform the Captain that 
the prize was full of money. 
Puckinghorne, the Third Lieu- 
tenant, was then sent to take 
charge of her, and he selected 
me to go with him. The 
Captain ordered the First Lieu- 
tenant to bring back on board 
the Cleopatra the whilom crew 
of the chase. As the First 
Lieutenant was about to push 
off from the vessel with them, 
Puckinghorne requested him to 
leave with us two of the jolly- 
boat’s boys, as we were alone. 
Lucky it was for us that he 
did so; for the boat itself 
could with difficulty make the 
Ship again, and there was an 
end of all further communica- 
tion for the day, as the gale 
was now revelling at its height, 
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and the sea had begun to keep 
it company. 

Crippled as we were for 
hands, we could do little or 
nothing, and the gale soon 
disabled us. We had noticed 
soon after going on board that 
the swaying of the schooner 
had loosened the rigging that 
secured the mast, and the 
Lieutenant sent one of the boys 
up to examine it. The mast 
began to shake about, so that 
we all called to him to come 
down. Not seeing anything 
worse happen, I volunteered 
to go up myself, and took a 
knife with me to cut away 
some of the loose ropes which 
were entangling the gear. I 
had not made more than two- 
thirds of the ascent when I 
was saved further trouble by 
the top-mast going fairly over 
the lee-bow with a frightful 
jerk. I was thrown overboard 
some yards in advance of it, 
but a providential circumstance 
saved me. A violent sea struck 
the bows of the schooner just 
after the mast went, and liter- 
ally turned her round, so that 
her stern swung close to the 
spot where I was struggling 
with the waves. 

The vessel was a Baltimore 
clipper made for sailing, and 
her decks were flush and with- 
out bulwarks, having only a 
rough tree running along the 
sides. Added to this she was 
low in the water, which now 
went over her whenever it 
liked, as her stern dropped 
with the pitching. Pucking- 
horne was at hand in a second, 
and, holding on fast to the 
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rail, bent over, and caught me 
by the hair, and with the aid 
of the others I was safely 
brought on board again. Had 
the schooner not broached-to 
as she did, I would have been 
left all alone in my glory, as 
no boat could have lived in 
the seas which were running, 
and I should soon have been 
sent below the reach of a rope’s 
end. The next day Pucking- 
horne went on board the Cleo- 
patra and reported himself, 
and asked leave to keep me in 
lieu of some one else who had 
been told off for the duty. 
The Captain assented, and 
Puckinghorne came back with 
suitable hands, and we sailed 
for Halifax, where we awaited 
the arrival of the Cleopatra. 

About this time Lieutenant 
Holman left us, and the Cap- 
tain’s brother, William Simp- 
son, took his place. He was a 
good fellow and a kind friend, 
and an agreeable surprise to 
me, as I hardly expected Hol- 
man’s substitute to equal him 
in any respect. 

The Captain was now ordered 
to take the ship to St John, 
N.B., for the winter, with the 
Porgey schooner under his com- 
mand. Whilst at St John I 
witnessed a phenomenon which 
startled me, being no less than 
the appearance of five moons 
at the same time—that is, four 
moons round one, two of them 
being as bright as the moon 
herself. 

During the early part of our 
stay at St John my duty 
was to water the ship, and 
once when engaged in this 
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business a rope got athwart 
me, and, throwing me down, 
caused me to break my knee 


bone vertically. The doctor 
bandaged it, telling me to 
keep it straight. This I took 


care to do without the caution 
being necessary, as it was the 
only position in which I could 
remain without great suffering. 

On one occasion, after my 
knee had become well again, 
the pilot of the Cleopatra ex- 
pressed a wish to accompany 
me on one of these watering 
trips. Our plan had always 
been to start early so as to 
arrive in good time for the 
falls. But on this trip I 
observed we were too late to 
get near them. However, the 
pilot insisted to the contrary, 
and only altered his tone when 
we got into a strong eddy 
from which there was no escape, 
and it wound us round into 
the falls. I was never in such 
a fright as when the boat spun 
round and round, the eddy 
almost sucking the stern under 
water, and then, as if moved 
by caprice, reversing our posi- 
tion and playing the same 
game with the bows. Luckily 
there was an attraction to the 
shore, where before long we 
were cast. 

My knees were shaking when 
we landed, and I called the 
attention of ‘“‘ Black Johnson,” 
the coxswain, to the fact, when 
he reassured me by remarking 


that he was similarly visited 


with the shivers. 

This man called “ Black 
Johnson”’ was a_ thorough 
sailor, and a plucky fellow 
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despite the aphoristic doubt 
attached to the valour of his 
race. One day the First Lieu- 
tenant ordered. him to go up 
the mast by the scantlings, 
but did not first ascertain 
whether the running part was 
secure; so that when B. J. 
was half-way up, down he 
came with doubled speed. For- 
tunately, however, the rope 
got entangled, and his fall was 
not so serious as it might have 
been, but it was bad enough. 
When we had got him on to 
his legs again, he turned to 
the officer and said, “ That’s 
your fault, you d—d lubber.” 

He was being flogged one 
day, and as soon as four 
dozen had been well laid on 
and another was ordered, he 
broke silence, and, looking at 
the Captain, said quietly, 
“Please remember, sir, that 
although my skin is black, I 
am able to feel just as much 
as a white man.” 

The Commander of the 
Porgey, a schooner mounting 
four guns, was reported to be 
rather partial to an extra glass 
or two of grog, and this having 
been proved and having reached 
the ears of his seniors, I was 
ordered to go on board, put 
him under arrest, and take 
command. At the same time 
I was admonished to keep the 
liquor out of his reach—a 
difficult task. 

From this charge I gained 
some approbation on account 
of the order into which I 
succeeded in getting the vessel. 
I had a cruise in her to Halifax 
and back, and devoted most 
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of my time in training the men 
to the guns. When we neared 
the Commander-in-Chief I was 
anxious to salute him in an 
efficient manner, but through 
some misunderstanding the 
guns were fired port and star- 
board in quick succession, and 
a frightful hash was made of 
the intended compliment. 

On my return to Halifax 
after a second journey from 
St John, a Lieutenant named 
Gould succeeded me in the 
Porgey ; and the then Senior 
Officer of the Fleet, in passing 
under the bows of the schooner, 
directed me to repair to the 
Commissioner’s House to under- 
go my examination. 

I had already sent all my 
traps on board the Cleopatra, 
and Gould was absent with 
the boat, so that it was above 
half an hour before I could get 
ashore. When I landed at the 
dockyard I went on board the 
Milan lying alongside, where I 
knew a lot of men, and they 
quickly lent me what I re- 
quired amongst them all. While 
I was being rigged out, one of 
them read aloud to me ‘ Hamil- 
ton Moore,’ the book on naviga- 
tion then in vogue. 

On presenting myself at the 
Commissioner’s house I was 
reproved for being so late, and 
work began. I put my journal 
upon the table, and the Junior 
Captain took it up, which 
sent my courage oozing from 
my finger-ends. I noticed on 
his face an inclination to laugh, 
and saw him place his finger 
on a vignette likeness of the 
Cleopatra, which, I believe, was 
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the only intelligible scrawl in 
the book. To my infinite 
delight I was not asked a 
single question. The Senior, 
Captain Douglas, said that I 
had been acting under his 
orders lately, and had per- 
formed my duty perfectly to 
his satisfaction, so I was dis- 
missed for my commission any 
day it might come, 

The Cleopatra was again 
under a new command, Cap- 
tain Simpson having died} 
whilst I was in the Porgey, 
and been replaced by Captain 
Pechell. About this time Lord 
James Townshend, who com- 
manded the Halifax sloop, 24, 
sent for me, and offered me a 
cabin, with mess in the gun- 
room, and the treatment of a 
Lieutenant to all intents and 
purposes if I would sail with 
him; but for reasons of my 
own I was forced to decline. 
We had a short cruise and 
returned, when I was trans- 
ferred to the Flag-ship, the 
Swiftsure (Sir John Borlase 
Warren), and sailed with it 
to Bermuda. During the pas- 
sage we were favoured with a 
gale, and some difficulty was 
experienced in furling the main 
top-sail and getting the main 
gallant sail down. The First 
Lieutenant ordered me to go 
aloft and see what I could do, 
upon which my senior left the 
top. The sail was furled and 
the mast sent down, and just 
as we had finished the job, a 
sudden and redoubled squall 
struck the ship, and caused 


the main stay-sail sheet to 
give way. Out flew the sail, 
and shook the mast to such a 
degree that very little trouble 
was necessary to get the men 
out of the way. I kept my 
ground at the top until the 
men had left it, though we 
expected the mast to go every 
minute. 

When we had landed the 
Admiral on shore at Bermuda 
and left the port, we fell in 
with a French West Indiaman ; 
and Lieutenant Kinsman, for- 
merly of the Cleopatra, who 
had been married recently, was 
ordered to take charge of her ; 
and again it was my luck to 
be sent along with a prize. 
My station was on the poop, 
and I overheard the First 
Lieutenant tell the Captain 
that Mr Kinsman would have 
charge, and that Jackson was 
to go with him. This was 
quite enough for me. Off I 
jumped as fast as my legs 
would carry me, and in a trice 
had a bundle prepared; and 
when the First Lieutenant 
called me up and desired me 
to get ready to go, I exclaimed, 
“I’m quite ready, sir,” and 
disappeared over the side, bid- 
ding a final adieu to the old 
Swiftsure. The few days we 
were on board together we led 
a very easy life. Kinsman 
gave me the charge of the 
prize, and amused himself by 
turning cook. 

The prize was taken in tow, 
and a day or two after, when 
we were at dinner, there was 
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a ery of “a man overboard!” 
I rushed upon deck, and saw 
a man with a coil of rope in 
his hand. I took the end and 
jumped overboard, and brought 
the man to the surface, and 
called out to the man to hold 
on hard to the rope, but found 
to my dismay that I was 
adrift with a senseless body 
in my arms. He did not move 
or utter a sound, and I felt 
assured that he was lifeless. 
I saw that some confusion 
existed on board the Swiftswre 
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in their anxiety to lower the 
small boat. At the stern they 
loosed one tackle before the 
other, and she hung by the 
bows. All this time I was 
abandoned to my own resources, 
and my strength being unequal 
to the effort, I grew at last too 
weak to support my burden any 
longer, and let go. I was a 
poor swimmer at the best, and 
hardly know how I managed 
to keep up the poor fellow for 
so long. He had fallen out of 
the main rigging, and probably 


in letting down the quarter- was dead before I reached 
boat, and on board the prize him. 
Vit. 


On the day following my 
ineffectual attempt at a rescue 
the Captain removed Kinsman 
and gave me charge of the 
prize to carry into Bermuda, 
entrusting me with a letter 
to the Admiralty stating in 
unqualified terms his approval 
of my conduct. This did me 
good service. The Admiral 
wanted to send despatches to 
England, and ordered me to 
carry the prize home without 
delay, which I did, carrying 
with me officers of the Banterer, 
which had been lost. A week 
after my departure, in com- 
pany with the Guerrier, which 
was directed to see us safely 
as far as the Western Islands, 
we noticed the approach of a 
black cloud, and the First 
Lieutenant of the Banterer said, 
““There’s wind in that.” The 
Guerrier, directly to windward, 
under close-reefed main top- 


sail, gave convincing proofs of 
the Lieutenant’s conjecture by 
the way in which she began to 
lay over, and the alacrity with 
which she took in what sail 
She had. We put the helm 
up, clewed up our top-sails as 
quickly as we could, and were 
indebted for extraordinary aid 
to two Merchant Captains on 
board, who exerted themselves 
manfully ; but we couldn’t 
get the try-sail in, and we soon 
lost sight of our convoy. To 
add to our troubles all the 
bolts of the mizzen rigging 
came in, likewise two bolts of 
the main rigging, followed by 
a general alarm that the ship 
was sinking; for we had but 
one pump, and there were 
three feet of water in the ship, 
and it was increasing every 
moment. All on board had 
taken their turn at the pump, 
when at last it became choked. 








The wind now began to veer 
round, and we decided on 
running to the south—before 
it, to get as quickly as possible 
into the Western Islands again ; 
but it changed again, and 
brought us on another tack. 
We now discovered that she 
was no longer leaking. Having 
relieved her of what water she 
had, we made the best of our 
way to the Scilly Isles; and 
then we found that the whole 
of the oakum of one seam on 
the starboard bow was gone, 
so that whenever she dipped, 
in went the water without 
impediment. 

Coming home in the prize was 
@ passenger, a purser named 
Jennings. From him I heard 
what to me seemed an immense 
deal about London and _ its 
company. 

Hatchett’s Hotel was con- 
tinually on his lips, and I made 
a resolution to go there as soon 
as I had an opportunity, fully 
persuaded in my consummate 
greenness that it was the only 
available place of the kind in 
the Metropolis. 

Accordingly the moment I 
was at liberty I set out for the 
place in question, walking the 
whole of the distance from the 
West India Docks. On reaching 
the hotel I entered rather 
timidly, and began to gape 
about expecting to see Jennings, 
of course, in all his vaunted 
glory. He was not to be seen, 
but an elderly respectable 
person dressed in black, with 
silk stockings, approached, and 
politely asked if I expected to 
meet anybody. I replied that 
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I had hoped to find a friend 
there at dinner. The dining 
hour, he kindly informed me, 
was past, but if I would 
mention the name of my friend, 
possibly he might be able to 
give me some information con- 
cerning him. I was gratified 
with the interest the old gentle- 
man manifested on my behalf, 
and gave him the name of my 
friend. ‘‘ Jennings!” said he. 
“Oh, we know him very well ; 
he’s here every day, and always 
punctual to the dinner hour.” 
Jennings was still more raised 
in my estimation by this urbane 
old gentleman, and I deter- 
mined to look him up the next 
day, leaving my own name in 
the meanwhile. I had gone 
to Hatchett’s in a very rusty- 
looking garb, being no less than 
the one I had worn daily for 
several months past. The cloth 
proclaimed its original nature 
in more places than one, es- 
pecially at the seams, where 
the dye had completely van- 
ished and a dirty red had 
turned up. The cloth was some 
old rubbish edged and finished 
up by some _ unscrupulous 
contractor for supplies to the 
Navy during the demands of 
the war. 

However, I was not long 
in getting myself more credit- 
ably rigged out, and on the 
following day presented myself 
in a brand-new suit before my 
friend of the black silk stock- 
ings, who ushered me into the 
presence of the great Jennings. 
When the latter addressed my 
worthy patron by the familiar 
term of “ waiter,” I began to 
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feel conscious of having been 
led by deceptive appearances 
into making rather a painful 
mistake respecting the real 
character of him of the black 
silk stockings; nor could 
I recall without some embar- 
rassment the deferential man- 
ner in which I had always 
addressed him up to the present 
moment as “sir.” Jennings 
was delighted to see me, but 
started as his eyes fell on my 
new rig, exclaiming in irre- 
pressible admiration, ‘‘ Why, 
Jackson, by Jove, what a 
devilish good tailor you must 
have; your duds fit you like 
a glove.” And as he spoke 
he turned me round, first this 
way and then that, repeating 
his phrases without reserve, 
hoisting in a word or two of 
perfect satisfaction respecting 
the wearer as well. Such atten- 
tion coming from a man like 
Jennings, who, in addition to 
his position in London, was 
my senior in the Navy, gave 
me unqualified delight; and 
when he damned his own tailor 
for being out of town and 
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offered to let me introduce him 
to mine, I was only too grateful 
for the chance of being able to 
serve him. As his time was 
limited owing to pressing en- 
gagements in the country, I 
escorted him to my tailor’s at 
once, whom he considerately 
patronised to the amount of 
£40. 

After taking my prize into 
the West India Docks, I went 
home for a spell, and then 
joined the Inflexible. On get- 
ting aboard, the first person 
almost that I met was the 
tailor’s son who had been the 
origin of my duel with Went- 
worth. Evidently he was not 
overjoyed at the meeting, and 
gave proof of it in a game we 
afterwards had of “sling the 
monkey,” at which I was a 
practised hand. I observed 
him devoting extraordinary eare 
to the “blood knots” in his 
handkerchief. I was slung, 
and was not long in chalking 
him in turn, when, his hard 
handkerchief being transferred 
to me, I gave him the full 
benefit of his own weapon. 









BY C. R. 


I, 


THE Meteorological Expert 
bowed as he entered the 
G.O.C.-in-C.’s room. He was 
always rather terrified of the 
grim old soldier. Then straight- 
ening his back, but very con- 
scious of a pronounced stoop, 
he took his place at the con- 
ference table. 

Although well before the ap- 
pointed time, he was the last 
to arrive. He shuffled into 
his seat, and then took a 
hurried glance at his com- 
panions. 

They all appeared thoroughly 
preoccupied. He noted on the 
faces of the scientific and 
civilian element an absorbed 
but almost satisfied look, 
whereas the members of the 
fighting forces looked grimly 
anxious. 

How fierce the old General 
looked. Power and dogged 
determination in that face. But 
he had not been tried out in 
the acid test of war since 
early boyhood. That must 
have been forty years ago, in 
the era of what people called 
“The Great War.’ No war 
for forty years, and now... 

The General glanced in his 
direction. The Expert hastily 


shifted his gaze to the thin- 
faced, grey-haired man, sitting 
on the left of the General. 
That must be the Air Officer 


THE EXPERT. 


MAJOR. 


Commanding-in-Chief. A man 
possibly fifteen years the Gen- 
eral’s junior, quick-brained and 
energetic. A useful man in an 
emergency. 

Next the Air Chief sat a 
somewhat portly individual, a 
kind, self-satisfied-looking soul. 
And yet it was said he had 
discovered a gas capable of 
rendering a city of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants helpless in 
half an hour. Horrible ! 

But the Prime Minister was 
Speaking. 

“, .. the situation is acute. 
The need for speed is insistent. 
In the circumstances the Min- 
ister of Defence and myself 
decided to meet you here at 
G.H.Q. By so doing we can 
Save six hours, as fortunately 
our ground troops were already 
mobilised when war was de- 
clared.”’ He paused. 

The scientist focussed his 
attention on the speaker. 

What a queer-shaped head 
the man had. History alone 
would be able to pass judgment 
on his work. Certainly a clever 
fellow, but rather—the scien- 
tist searched for a word that 
would fit the brilliant, yet at 
times dangerously unstable, 
head of the Government, but 
failed to find it before the 
Prime Minister continued— 

“T will ask the Minister of 
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Defence to tell you the situa- 
tion and our plans.” The 
Prime Minister sat down. 

Attention centred on the 
small, almost wizened, figure 
sitting on the Prime Minister’s 
right, rapidly turning over some 
neatly filed papers on the table 
before him. 

“T should call him ‘ Minister 
of Aggression,’” thought the 
Expert, as he watched the eager 
fingers of the man who had 
been instrumental in ensuring 
the military study of his own 
particular science search for 
and find a paper. 

This was the Minister of De- 
fence—the energetic enigma who 
for five years had been preparing 
for a war on scientific lines ; 
the man who had insisted that 
meteorology must be seriously 
considered when staging the 
sudden inferno of concentrated 
destruction that would char- 
acterise all future wars. 

The Minister got to his feet, 
with the selected slip of notes 
in his hand, and commenced 
speaking— 

“* Gentlemen,—You are aware 
that war has been forced on 
us. I must confess it came as 
@ surprise. As you know, our 
enemies are less far advanced 
than ourselves. Scientifically 
they are not so well prepared 
for war as we are. Apparently 
they have neglected the lessons 
of the last great war fought 
within living memory. They 
remain where they were forty 
years ago, except for the fact 
that they have mechanicalised 
their army to some extent. It 
1s therefore the more surprising 
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that they should be the aggres- 
sors. Incidentally it is im- 
material. In a week’s time we 
should have been bombing their 
capital.” 

The Prime Minister began to 
fidget. The G.O.C.-in-C. and 
the Air Chief both looked grave, 
whilst the others at the table 
showed uneasy surprise. 

““The meteorological forecast 
for a week to-day showed 
that the weather would be 
entirely favourable, both for 
full development of air offen- 
sive and gas attack. Although, 
in order to mature our plans, 
the forecast had to be made 
two months ago, there is no 
doubt as to its reliability.” 

After a slight pause the 
Minister continued— 

** Politically, affairs were fav- 
ourable. Our enemies for the 
past two weeks have been 
threatened with internal re- 
ligious war. This would al- 
most certainly materialise if 
they persist in their proposed 
Church reforms. It would ap- 
pear that by some means our 
intention has become known. 
It is probable their sudden 
declaration of war is a des- 
perate expedient to endeavour 
both to distract attention from 
their internal affairs, and.seize 
the initiative against ourselves. 
Fortunately our plans are 
complete; and although the 
weather conditions will not be 
so absolutely favourable to our 
operations as would have been 
the case in a week’s time, yet 
they are sufficiently assured to 
allow us to carry out our offen- 
sive. 








“Plan No. 7 will be put into 
operation to-night. It will be 
zeroed as from 23 00 hours. 

“* Briefly this scheme, as most 
of you know, is— 

“Intensive air heavy bomb- 
ing of their capital and the five 
main industrial centres. 

“A gas curtain put down by 
air across their lines of com- 
munication, and gas concen- 
trations on their supply bases. 

“Our Co-operation, Fighter, 
and Light Bombing Squadrons 
to seek out and destroy in 
detail, firstly, the enemy air 
forces; and secondly, their 
ground troops. 

“The réle of our ground 
troops will be to mop-up any 
remnants of the enemy’s army, 
and to hold the various objec- 
tives in case of any subsequent 
enemy activity.” 

The Minister 
throat. 

““ A week’s campaign, gentle- 
men.” 

There was silence. The Prime 
Minister looked satisfied. ‘‘ The 
Gas Merchant ”’ seemed almost 
to be smiling. The Meteoro- 
logical Expert fidgeted, but, 
noticing the Minister of Defence 
looking in his direction, re- 
mained still. But now the 
G.O.C.-in-C. was on his feet. 

“It is true, gentlemen, that 
Plan No. 7 requires little or 
nothing from the ground troops. 
Providing the remainder of the 
scheme goes according to plan, 
our task is simple, but I feel 
it incumbent on myself to 
point out that there are num- 
erous possibilities of disaster. 
That is a strong term, but I 
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would ask you to remember 
that the lessons of the more 
recent past are not in our 
favour. No country as yet 
has succeeded in conquering 
an enemy solely by the use of 
aircraft ; and that is what we 
are practically endeavouring to 
do. Take, for example, the 
French and Spanish war against 
the Riffs in 1925. France, with 
the then largest air force in 
Europe, failed to quell a petty 
chieftain. England, on the 
North-West Frontier of her 
Indian Empire, failed to reduce 
the hill tribes to submission 
solely by the use of her air 
force. I am quite aware that 
this was warfare against an 
uncivilised foe. No important 
nerve centres. No highly strung 
over-civilised population. But 
these cases provide a precedent. 
It is still true that ‘ war is an 
art and not an exact science.’ 
Gentlemen, we are relying en- 
tirely on the mechanical and 
the scientific, and I think we 
are wrong.” 

The General paused, but at a 
half movement from the Min- 
ister of Defence the soldier 
continued— 

** We have no cavalry. It is 
true you have given me 4 
one-man tank and aeroplanes, 
but they have the limits of 
country and weather. Even 
the wireless-controlled photo- 
graphic planes which should 
give me a picture on that 
screen””—and the General 
pointed to the far end of the 
room where a white screeD, 
gridded and lettered, covered 
the wall three-quarter ways 
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down from the ceiling—“ would 
be useless on a misty or foggy 
day. We are highly scientific, 
but I tell you that Science must 
be the handmaid of human 
enterprise. Almost we have 
given over our power. We 
press a button, and expect 
things to carry on. If the 
weather fails, we are done. 
You regard me as old-fashioned. 
That may be true. But at least 
give me the brigade of volun- 
teer cavalry that has been 
taken from the army in the 
field as being too slow, and 
allotted tasks on the lines of 
communication. Where are the 
eyes of my force if my telephoto 
planes fail? If the weather is 
bad, the fighting will be what 
Wellington described as ‘ blud- 
geon work.’ ‘Weather con- 
ditions’ must be considered 
in making any military appre- 
ciation. Would the English- 
man Clive have won the battle 
of Plassey if the rain had not 
damped his enemy’s powder ? 
He was wise, and covered his. 
They were foolish, or else were 
relying on fine weather as we 
are. Our enemies on the West 
may not move against us direct. 
If they are quick, five days’ 
march will give them time to 
unite with our neighbours on 
our Southern frontier. If they 
once unite, our task will be 
one of the utmost difficulty. 
The South can give a seaport. 
This will facilitate supplies . . .” 

The Minister of Defence was 
on his feet. He was young, 
ambitious, and determined. He 
could see that the General’s 
pessimistic views were affecting 
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the others. He could contain 
himself no longer. 

** But, my dear General, there 
is not going to be time for 
supplies! A week! A week, 
and the war will be over. A 
week of fine weather and our 
combinations will work out 
perfectly. Have we not con- 
sidered weather conditions ? 
Have not our calculations and 
preparations been based on 
the perfect weather that our 
experts tell us will be in ex- 
istence seven days from now ? 
It is true we have been fore- 
stalled by a few days, but here 
again our scientists,” bowing 
to the Meteorological Expert, 
“assure us that the weather 
will be suitable. The enemy 
have only gained a day, and 
you yourself have just said it 
takes five days for them to 
unite with our Southern enemies. 
No. Our scientists have seen 
to it that nowadays a repetition 
of the historical events you so 
kindly narrated cannot take 
place. The De Broncke system 
is infallible. It has been tried 
out carefully for over five years, 
and not once have the fore- 
casts been wrong; so much 
have we progressed in the last 
forty years.” 

The Minister wiped his brow. 
He had become alittle heated by 
the force and emphasis he was 
putting into his words. The Gen- 
eral had already resumed his 
seat. He bowed to the speaker. 

** Gentlemen ”—and the Min- 
ister of Defence’s voice was 
now almost strident,—‘‘ Plan 
No. 7 will operate as from 
23 00 hours to-night.” 
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** Zero |” The General 
snapped-to the cover of his 
watch, and leaned back in his 
chair. During the last few 
hours he appeared to have 
aged by ten years. He turned 
to his Chief of Staff. 

“You got away those final 
orders all right ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Silence. 

“Give me the last weather 
report.” 

The Chief of Staff selected 
a thin pink slip from a pile of 
messages and handed it to the 
General, who proceeded to read 
it aloud in a half-musing voice. 

“ Visibility—12,000 feet, in- 
creasing to 18,000 feet 
in two days’ time. 

** Wind—Constant from N.E. 
15 miles per hour for 
next 24 hours. 

** General—Weather good for 
next six days. Mild de- 
pression third and fifth 
days. Further set fair 
for eight days.” 

“So the wind is blowing 
towards the enemy. I wonder 
if there are any signs of rain 
or fog?” 

Suddenly a mighty roar 
seemed to split the night, the 
roar of high-powered engines 
being opened full out. The 
noise increased. 

“That’s the first heavy- 
bombing wing getting away, 
sir.” 

The General nodded. His 
son-in-law was in command 
on No. 1 Wing, and the General 
was wondering what his daugh- 


ter was thinking at the moment. 
Curse all war. And this was 
to be highly civilised warfare. 
Highly civilised! Death and 
destruction to whole cities in 
half an hour. But he must 
pull himself together. Surely 
he was not losing his nerve. 

“I am_ getting old,” he 
thought; and then, turning 
to his Chief of Staff, he asked 
for the latest intelligence report. 
A green slip was handed to him. 

This is what he read— 


“Enemy populace enthusi- 
astic. Religious differences 
abandoned. Widely circulated 
report that we intended de- 
claring war very shortly is 
given full credence. Volunteer 
forces recruited to full strength. 
Practice air and gas alarms 
taking place in all towns. Ex- 
tensive tank defences on their 
Eastern frontier. Main enemy 
army is a day’s march from 
their mobilisation centres. Dis- 
tance covered variously re- 
ported as from 50 to 80 miles. 
Latter figure appears to be 
most correct. General direction 
of march appears to be 8.E.” 


“Well,” said the General, 
‘“‘ what do you make of that ? ” 

“T think it bears out what 
you have always said, sir, that 
they will not use their main 
army in direct invasion, but 
will link up with the enemies 
on our southern border. From 
there they can really hurt us. 
They are much nearer our im- 
portant centres, and avoid the 
difficult country on our western 
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frontier. Although we are not 
at war with the South as yet, I 
think they are the people we 
should smash first.” 

“T know, I know, but the 
Cabinet won’t agree. We must 
pray for fine weather. If our 
air force fails, we are done.” 

“Damn those machines! 
What a row they make 
But all further speech was 
drowned by a nerve-shattering 
roar followed by the loud dron- 
ing of a hundred twin-engine 





Brilliant sunshine. 

Zero, plus twelve hours. 

A Staff officer handed the 
General a message typed on 
green paper— 

“Information up to 1030 
hours, sir.” 

The Air Chief, who was with 
the General, watched him 
keenly as the latter read the 
message. 

The General laid the paper 
down on his desk, and then, 
glancing at his companion, 
asked, ‘‘ You have seen this ? ”’ 
“Yes. My copy reached me 
just as I was coming across to 
you. We have destroyed their 
capital, but I gather the Gov- 
ernment had previously moved.” 

There was a pause. Then 
the General, without looking 
up, asked, “Did No. 1 Wing 
Suffer severely ? ”’ 

The Air Chief, thinking of 
the relationship between the 
grey-haired old soldier sitting 
before him and the enthusi- 
astic Wing Commander of No. 1, 
paused before answering— 
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machines. Gradually the noise 
died down as the squadrons 
drew off into the distance. 

“No. 2 and 3 Wings moving 
off.” 

“Yes. I think we'll get to 
bed. We had better sleep 
whilst we can, and there is 
nothing more we can do at the 
moment. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, sir,’ said the 
Chief of Staff, and switched off 
the light as the General left 
the room. 


“Tam afraid they did. They 
were mostly all forced down by 
what must have been a dropped 
gas-cloud liberated from single- 
seater machines, flying well 
above the service ceiling of our 
machines. Of course, their 
anti-aircraft guns were pretty 
deadly, but not sufficient to 
stop us. I presume they use 
this gas-dropping business when 
all else has failed, and they 
know they won’t make things 
any worse for their own people.” 

“You mean that you have 
made such a mess of the area 
that gas coming down won’t 
matter ? ” 

“Yes, that is it. Beastly 
unpleasant if they do it to our 
country. I should imagine, 
though, that they will not do 
that until they are certain 
their own troops will not be 
moving over the ground. They 
want our mines and industrial 
areas. I must say this business 
was a bit of a shock to us.” 

The General spoke again. 

“You see, the enemy’s main 
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columns are still undiscovered. 
Previous reports regarding the 
direction of their march are 
unconfirmed. They are prob- 
ably moving at night in fast 
M.T. vehicles, and laying up 
by day. It confirms my con- 
jecture that they intend to 
link up with the people on our 
Southern frontier. The country 
on their line of march is well 
wooded, and would afford ample 
cover from air observation dur- 
ing the day. If only we had a 
respectable force of cavalry, 
we could push into their coun- 
try and discover something. 
At present most of our force 
is concentrated, and moving 
for our Western frontier, in 
accordance with that cursed 
Plan No. 7.” 

At that moment the Chief 
of Staff entered the room rather 
hurriedly ; he was carrying a 
green information slip. 

“This has just come through, 
sir.”’ He read it aloud for the 
benefit of the two others— 

“From agents’ reports it 
appears enemy main army two 
days’ march from our Southern 
frontier. General direction of 
march 8.E.”’ 

“Two days’ march? That 
can’t be. Why doesn’t the 
fellow say how far. Ring up 
and find out how many miles 
he means. Why, two days’ 
march at the outside is only 
eighty miles. They can’t have 
gone so far. I know they have 
mechanicalised thoroughly, but 
two days’ march—it can’t be.” 

“A telephoto squadron is 
operating in that direction,” 
said the Air Chief. ‘‘ When you 
mentioned your fears last night, 
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I detailed a squadron to work 
over that area. No. 13 (T.P.) 
Squadron are doing the job. 
They should be still in the air.” 

The Chief of Staff went to 
the telephone. 

“* Get me the Telephoto Wing. 
Hullo. Is No. 13 T.P. Squadron 
still in the air? Yes? Then 
put me through by radio tele- 
phone, will you, please.” 

There was a pause. 

“Get them to pass any stuff 
they have straight away,” said 
the General. ‘‘ Anyway, we 
had better have a look at the 
country.” 

The Chief of Staff nodded. 

‘Hullo, hullo; is that No. 
13 T.P. Squadron ? Where are 
you? Where are you? Over 
the Southern frontier ? Where 
are your wireless controlled 
planes? Where? Where? 
Fifty miles south? Then flash 
your picture, flash your pic- 
ture.” 

The General swung round in 
his chair, pressed a _ button, 
which released the automatic 
shuttering to the windows, and 
then looked towards the screen 
at the far end of the room. 
Two moments’ darkness, and 
then a picture flashed on to 
the screen. Ragged and out 
of focus at first, it gradually 
took shape as the wireless planes 
were co-ordinated from the 
master plane. The three 
watchers saw a pleasant strip 
of country pictured before them, 
well wooded and cultivated. 
Slowly the picture appeared to 
move from right to left across 
the screen. Suddenly the 
watchers pointed in the dark- 
ness. 
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“Note those tanks,” 
the General. ‘“‘ All count.” 
“'N. 50,” said the Chief of 
Staff as he wrote, “to corre- 
spond with time reference of 
eleven ten hours, a column 
of——”’ But the picture sud- 

denly flickered out. 

“That’s a pity,” remarked 
the Air Chief, “‘ but I counted 
at least eighty. Im sorry, 
General, but the telephoto busi- 
ness on the wireless-controlled 
planes is still rather in its 
infancy. From the master 
planes direct it is easier, but 
we don’t want to risk them too 
much at the present juncture.” 

The General switched back 
the shuttering. Sunlight 
streamed into the room. 

“Tl get the heavy fighting 
squadrons on to that column 
at once,” said the Air Chief. 
“Those armour - piercing, big 
calibre machine-guns they carry 
are just the thing for dealing 
with tanks. What was the 
reference ? ”’ 

“'N. 50 with time reference 
eleven ten hours. Key chart to 
be set by the line of Southern 
frontier,” replied the Chief of 
Staff. 

The Air Chief left the room. 
Two seconds later the General’s 
telephone bell rang. The Chief 
of Staff picked up the instru- 
ment. 

“Hullo. Yes. No, this is 
not the General. He is here, 
sir. Just hold the line, please.” 
Covering the mouthpiece with 
his hand, the Chief of Staff 
handed the receiver to the 
General. ‘It’s the Minister 
of Defence, sir. He was watch- 
ing-in a few moments ago and 
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saw those tanks. He seems to 
have breeze up pretty badly, 
sir.” 

The General took the receiver. 

“Yes. Speaking.” There 
was a pause. Evidently the 
message was long and com- 
plicated, for the General drew 
a pad towards him and com- 
menced making notes. With 
the single word, ‘ Yes,” he 
closed the conversation, mur- 
muring to himself as _ he 
replaced the receiver, “ Order, 
counter-order, disorder.” 

“We must get out orders 
at once for the First Field 
Army and the Third Anti-Tank 
Brigade to march for the South. 
We are at war with them, so 
you could now put your plan 
into action, Colonel, were it 
not for the fact that we are 
twenty-four hours too late.” 

The General smiled bitterly. 
“We are only half barbaric. 
If we were wholly so, we should 
have seen to it that this state 
of affairs could not occur. 
We should have smashed the 
South straight away, without 
any warning. Our over-civilisa- 
tion has only resulted in making 
us half savages when it comes 
to war.” 

The Chief of Staff looked 
worried. He did not under- 
stand the General when he 
talked in this manner. But 
the voice changed— 

“Draft those orders as 
quickly as possible. If neces- 
sary, the whole of the Army 
must stand and die in the 
ditch. Penetration of our coun- 
try from the South must be 
prevented at all cost.” 
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It was the cool of the evening. 
After eight hours of strenuous 
work, the necessary force had 
been successfully diverted. The 
General and the Chief of Staff 
were strolling in the grounds 
of the pleasant country house 
in which G.H.Q. had been 
established. The General be- 
lieved in fresh air and exercise. 
He was within a minute’s call 
of the telephone. Nothing fur- 
ther could be done to relieve 
the situation. All dispositions 
had been made; so he was 
seeking relief from the tension 
whilst he might. An orderly 
brought a message. It was a 
pink form weather report. The 
Chief of Staff took it, and 
immediately passed it to the 
General, who was silently hold- 
ing out his hand for it. The 
report was brief. It confirmed 
previous forecast, and empha- 
sised a possible mild depres- 
sion the next day. 

“De Broncke is a clever 
fellow,” said the General. “Did 
you notice him at the final 
conference ? Possibly rather 
young for his responsible post, 
but none the less capable. I 
believe what the Minister of 
Defence said was an absolute 
fact, that De Broncke has 
not made a mistake for five 
years. Dreadful strain, I should 
think.” 

The General continued to 
puff at his pipe, and the two 
men strolled on in silence. 
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It was a perfect evening—no 
cloud in the sky, a few faint 
stars beginning to gleam. 

Suddenly the General stopped. 
His Chief of Staff perforce 
stopped also. The General was 
looking intently towards the 
East. ‘‘ You'll think me super- 
stitious,” he began, ‘‘ but look 
there.” The two soldiers stood 
perfectly still staring into the 
rapidly darkening sky. The 
General continued, ‘‘ As you 
know, I am what is known 
as a religious man, or so my 
enemies, for some unknown 
reason, delight in calling me. 
Be that as it may, I have made 
it a habit to read my Bible 
most nights. I remember that 
when Plan No. 7 was originated, 
it struck me as a curious coin- 
cidence that I should, on that 
very evening, have read the 
story of Elijah’s servant going 
seven times to look for a 
weather sign.’”’ The General 
paused, and then with dra- 
matic suddenness pointed, “‘ and 
the sign of rough weather to 
come was ‘a little cloud out 
of the sea, like a man’s hand’ 
—in fact, like that.” The 
Chief of Staff started; for 
there, sure enough, was a tiny 
cloud, certainly of the size, 
and very much the shape, of a 
man’s hand. 

The Chief of Staff shivered. 

“IT hope De Broncke is right 
about the weather,’ said the 
General. 


IV. 


Four days of mist and drizzle. 
Not a machine, army co-op- 
eration, day bomber, heavy 


fighter, telephoto, single seater, 
or gas plane, had been able to 
leave the ground. A night 
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heavy bombing squadron had 
tried, working on a compass 
bearing, to carry out the de- 
struction of the third enemy 
city, but had to return, crashing 
more than half the squadron 
in the venture. 

All available forces were 
massed on the Southern fron- 
tier, but were rapidly being 
driven back, fighting desper- 
ately. It was ‘“ bludgeon 
work”’ in right good earnest. 

The country was in a state 
of alarm, the Cabinet were in 
a frenzy. 

Another day and the enemy, 
with his fast-moving hordes of 
mechanical vehicles, his cavalry 
with lightly equipped troopers, 
and his swarms of tanks, would 
overrun the whole of the State. 
The Minister of Defence was a 
broken man. Now, at zero 
plus five days, he was again 
sitting at a conference at 
G.H.Q., but a G.H.Q. far behind 
the original site. 

For four days the General 
had scarcely slept, but out of 
that small party of men at the 
conference table, with the ex- 
ception of his air colleague, he 
was the only one who had kept 
his head. 

The Prime Minister had just 
finished a panicky speech. The 
General was speaking. 

“. . . it is true most of our 
aerodromes have been over- 
Tun and the planes destroyed, 
but I maintain that the only 
thing is to fight to the last. 
The Army—what there is of 
it—I know are with me. Re- 
member, there is just the faint 
hope that the full extent of our 
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resources may not be known 
to the enemy. In that case, 
there is the possibility that he 
will be anxious for peace, in 
the hope of securing it before 
a possible break in the weather 
would liberate our machines. 
From reports of refugees it 
appears the enemy are care- 
fully refraining from damaging 
our mines and industrial areas, 
possibly because they realise 
that we should not be in a 
position to pay an indemnity 
if they do.’ The General 
smiled grimly. Before he could 
continue, a hurried knock at 
the door, and a secretary dashed 
into the room. 

“The Minister of Defence,” 
he shouted wildly ; and then, 
on seeing that individual, “‘ Sir, 
the enemy have sent an emis- 
sary to discuss terms. Will 
you come at once ? ” 

“Grant us peace,” said the 
General as the Minister left the 
room. 


Later that day the General, 
on his way to his quarters, half 
dead for want of the sleep he 
now hoped to get, nearly stum- 
bled over the huddled figure of 
the Expert, sitting on an old 
ration-box in one of the outer 
rooms of G.H.Q. The General 
stopped, and in a not unkindly 
tone voiced his thoughts aloud. 

** And so much for the fallacy 
of trusting in meteorology,” he 
said. 

De Broncke raised a face 
twisted with emotion. “Say, 


rather,” he cried bitterly, ‘‘ our 
enemies have the best weather 
experts in the world.” 

2F 
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BUSH GIPSIES. 


BY FUNDI. 


V. THE DEFAULTER. 


THE element of surprise is 
the most intriguing factor of 
African bush life. You never 
know from one day to another 
what is going to happen next ; 
and if your camp happens to 
be athwart a main trail, then 
you may be quite certain that 
there will be very few evenings 
when you will not retire to 
your bed with a puzzled shake 
of the head and a quiet “ Well, 
I’m damned!” as you reflect 
upon some totally unsuspected 
piece of information. It may 
only be of the most remote 
interest : of some distant Sul- 
tan’s deviation from his duty, 
or of some village crime hateful 
and unnecessary. Or again it 
may be much nearer home: 
some unsuspected pilfering of 
your own boys only brought 
to light by some extraordinary 
coincidence ; and sometimes, 
though more seldom, the breath 
of some strange tragedy affect- 
ing one’s Own race may Sweep 
up and envelop the quiet camp. 

I well remember one such 
mystery that intrigued me 
greatly at the time. We were 
camped in the foothills that 
lie some hundred odd miles 
west of the district of Tete, 
and had been there throughout 
the rainy season of 191-. It 
was, I think, one day early in 
April that I was startled to 


see a figure in uniform coming 
up the trail towards our house, 
and, as he came nearer, my 
surprise was not decreased when 
I saw that he was a sergeant 
of the B.S.A.P. Instantly my 
thoughts turned to my own 
little peccadilloes, and I won- 
dered which of them could 
have come within the juris- 
diction of the police. It is, I 
Suppose, a sign of a guilty 
conscience, and I must admit 
that I was vastly relieved to 
see that he bore a cheery face 
and pleasant smile as he stepped 
into my compound. 

“How do?” I called out. 
And as we shook hands, “I 
Shall go quietly !” 

The sergeant grinned, and 
removed his helmet. “Not 
this time,” said he. “I’ve 
decided to let you off.” 

“ That’s a load off my mind,” 
Ilaughed. ‘ Come inside, then, 
since you aren’t going to lock 
me up.” 

“Nice little place you've 
got here,’ remarked the Sser- 
geant, as he glanced round my— 
I flatter myself—well-furnished 


house. ‘‘ You believe in com- 
fort, evidently.” 
“TI do,” I agreed, as I 


pushed forward a chair and 
called for drinks. ‘‘ And what 
might you be doing wandering 
about foreign territory ? ” 
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The sergeant looked official. 

“‘“Man-hunting!”’ he breathed 
mysteriously. 

““Ho-ho! Who’s in trouble 
now?” I asked, immediately 
interested. 

“Nobody you know. At 
least it’s too much to expect 
that you do.” And he sipped 
his whisky, thoughtfully. 

“Come on!” I rallied him. 
“Out with it, now you've 
piqued my curiosity.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose you 
know a very tall, dark chap. 
Blue eyes and rather large 
ears. Has a bullet scar two 
inches below left thigh that 
runs from front to rear. Walks 
with a slightly jerky step, 
and last seen wearing khaki 
shirt and shorts, stockings of 
a greenish shade, brown boots, 
and a marabout cockade on 
the left side of his khaki 
regulation topee. Age thirty- 
one years. Height six feet one 
—damn me if I don’t know it 
off by heart!” he broke off. 
“But just a second! Id 
better check that.’”’ And draw- 
ing an official form from his 
pocket he glanced rapidly 
through the contents. ‘‘ Ha!” 
he ejaculated. ‘It’s the right 
side! The marabout cockade 
is on the right side—sorry, I 
thought it was the left! D’you 
know him ? ” 

I racked my brains to try 
and remember if I had ever 
met anybody answering to this 
exact description, but failed. 

“Can’t say I do,” I pro- 
claimed at last, regretfully. ‘‘Is 
he English ? ” 

“Yes, he’s English all right ! 
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You are quite sure you don’t 


remember seeing him about 
here ? ” 


“About here?” I asked 
quickly. ‘Oh, I’m quite sure 
of that. I was thinking back 


a year or two.” 

*“* Well, it might be a year or 
two,” explained the sergeant. 
“We aren’t over certain about 
the time ourselves, but at any 
rate it is certainly a year 
ago.” 

I shook my head. 

““'What’s he been up to?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing, that I know of. 
He’s simply disappeared into 
thin air.” 

“IT suppose he’s dead, then,”’ 
said I, my interest fading 
rapidly. “That’s the most 
usual cause of a sudden dis- 
appearance in these parts. It’s 
a nasty black-water district, 
this,” I added by way of ex- 
planation. 

For a moment the sergeant 
was silent. Then he reached 
out for a cigarette. 

“Tt does look like it, you 
know,” he began, as he struck 
a match, “except for one or 
two rather extraordinary fea- 
tures,” and he paused irritat- 
ingly. 

“Better tell me the whole 
story,’ I advised, as he still 
made no effort to speak. ‘‘ I’m 
very low in books at the 
moment ! ” 

“Right you are. Just listen 
to this,” he replied. ‘This 
chap Gower—Charles Edwin 
Gower, I should say—has been 
wandering about in Rhodesia 
for some six or seven years. 
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He’s had the usual variety of 
occupations, and done no good 
at any of them. Still, every 
three months, without excep- 
tion, he writes to his people 
at home and reports progress 
and so forth. Now about 
two years ago, or maybe more, 
he wrote to say that he was 
leaving Rhodesia for good, and, 
by striking down to Unmtali 
and then across the top of the 
Morongoro Forest, would cross 
the Zambesi somewhere near 
Chindio, and so up into Nyasa- 
land. All right! They heard 
from him from Umtali, and 
they heard again from a little 
place called Villa Fontes——”’ 

**T know it,” I interrupted. 

“You do? Well, they heard 

from there, and then not a 
blessed line since. Naturally 
enough, they were not unduly 
alarmed, but when the next 
letter fell due and nothing 
came, and then the third proved 
a miss, they got uneasy and 
interviewed the police. I gather 
they must have plenty of 
money, because before very 
long a circular letter was des- 
patched to the police of all 
countries, together with the 
exact description of the missing 
man. Good enough! I was 
detailed for the job, and here 
I am, and I haven’t found him 
yet.” 

“It seems a pretty big to-do, 
considering the country the 
man was in and the ordinary 
perils of safari life,” I hazarded. 
** Don’t you think so? ” 

“Tt does,” agreed the police- 
man, “but I rather think 
Some money is involved in the 
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At any rate, my orders 


case. 
are pretty explicit. Find-him- 
dead-or-alive kind of thing.” 

“You've got a job for life, 
then,” I laughed. ‘For if 
he’s dead, you will never find 
him.” , 

“T’ve got a hunch that he 
is not dead—and I'll tell you 
why.” 

I pushed the bottle across 
and settled back in my chair. 
“Go ahead, then,’ I told him. 

**T jolly soon found out that 
the man was well known in 
Salisbury,” went on the ser- 
geant, apparently glad of the 
chance to talk to some one 
about his work. “I got on to 
his trail in no time, and as 
soon as I’d got my things to- 
gether, I followed him across 
the Forest. For three hundred 
miles I followed practically in 
his exact spoor, and eventually 
came out at that place Villa 
Fontes. It was in my mind, 
right from the very first, that 
he had crossed the Zambesi 
there ; and, mark you! I had 
considerable native evidence to 
prove it, but try as I would I 
could find no track of him 
upon the other side. Back I 
came to Villa Fontes and an- 
chored myself there for nearly 
a week, interviewing niggers 
right and left, but always 
with the same result. For a 
while I was completely stumped, 
and then I decided to cast 
along the bank of the river— 
the south bank, I mean. For 
three days I journeyed west, 
but not a sign or a trace could 
I find either of the man or his 
safari, though I interviewed 
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whole battalions of natives. 
Back I went to Villa Fontes 
and performed the same evolu- 
tions to the east, but with no 
more success, so once again I 
went back to Villa Fontes. 
You follow me ? ” 

“* Perfectly,” I nodded. 

“What’s your opinion, so 
far? D’you think he’s dead ? ” 

“No! I don’t,” said I 
quickly. ‘‘ Had he died, you 
would have heard of it. A 
white man’s death is an event 
of considerable importance in 
a native country—locally, at 
any rate.” 

“That’s right! That’s ex- 
actly what I said to myself,” 
confirmed the sergeant, with a 
pleased grin. “ You’ve hit it 
exactly. Well, having decided 
that, I turned my attention 
to the river boats, and after 
pottering about up and down 
that bank until I was sick of 
the sight of it, I accidentally dis- 
covered that during the famine 
one of the steamers had been in 
the habit of calling in at a cer- 
tain spot where it took on board 
a few bags of mealies destined 
for Beira port. Here, then, was 
a clue, because it was round 
about that famine time that 
young Gower must have reached 
Villa Fontes. I know that, 
because I heard at one or two 
places along his route how hard 
pressed he had been for food. 
Right! Off I went along the 


bank, and some three and a 
half days’ journey up struck 
an Indian’s store. A few ques- 
tions there proved very valu- 
able, for the old Indian re- 
membered a white man per- 
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fectly, and after a little thought 
described him to me. It was 
Gower to the life. I couldn’t 
be mistaken, and when the 
Indian told me that the man 
had arranged to go on board 
with the mealie bags—this In- 
dian was the man who shipped 
them to Beira—I felt I was 
just about through with the 
business. He turned up the 
ship’s name in his book, and 
I set about finding out where 
she was at that moment. 
Naturally enough she was at 
the other end of the river, 
but by means of a few canoes 
and letters I arranged to stop 
her whenever she should come 
back. Then I sat myself down 
to wait. What’s your opinion 
now ?” 

“That he went to Beira,” 
said I promptly. 

“Ha! That’s what I 
thought. But he didn’t! Now 
get this straight. Firstly, the 
Indian saw him get on the boat. 
Secondly—and I found this 
out when the boat stopped for 
me some ten days later— 
secondly, then, the captain took 
him aboard. Right!  He’s 
aboard now, seen by two people 
and described. Good! Now 
then, the boat doesn’t go 
straight to Beira. Instead, it 
crosses the river some three 
miles down, and touches in at 
the other side. Some more 
mealies are taken aboard, but 
Gower does not get off. Both 
the Portuguese storekeeper who 
delivered the mealies in his 
own canoe to the steamer, and 
the captain, are positively cer- 
tain that he did not get off 
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there. Gotthat? Right! The 
steamer goes on again, and less 
than half an hour afterwards 
the dinner-bell goes. The cap- 
tain—a Portuguese, by the 
way—goes down to dinner, 
but Gower does not. Why? 
For the simple reason that he 
is not on the boat.” And at 
this point the sergeant leaned 
forward across the table. ‘‘ Now 
then, what I ask you is—where 
is Mr Charles Edwin Gower ? 
Eh?” And he sat back with 
the air of a conjurer whose 
greatest trick has unaccount- 
ably gone wrong. 

I scratched my head and 
gave the matter my best atten- 
tion, but the solution of the 
mystery escaped me. 

** You don’t know ? ” accused 
the sergeant, and there was 
triumph in his voice. 

“No! Yl be hanged if I 
do,” said I feebly. ‘‘ Unless 
he fell, or dived, or was thrown 
overboard,” I added hopefully. 

“Tt might have been any 
of those things, but none 
of them are reasonable,” he 
replied. 

“Why not?” I asked argu- 
mentatively. 

“For the simple reason that 
they won’t hold water. You 
see this chap wasn’t a criminal. 
He wasn’t fleeing from justice. 
He wasn’t broke. Why should 
he dive overboard? If he'd 
wanted to commit suicide he 
could have pitched in off the 
bank just as easily and with 
less fuss—plenty of crocs about 
down there !—and he couldn’t 
have been thrown in without 
arousing considerable attention, 
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because it’s only a small boat. 
No! that’s not the solution.”’ 

“Well! If he didn’t get off 
the ship, and was not on it, 
it’s absolutely plain that he 
couldn’t have got on. That’s 
obvious !”’ I said. 

“Yet two independent wit- 
nesses saw him get on,” argued 
the policeman. 

“Then he got on, and after- 
wards got off again. You can’t 
have it both ways ! ”’ I laughed. 

“TI don’t know about that. 
At any rate, that’s the problem 
—and I’ve got to solve it,” he 
added, rather mournfully I 
thought. 

“What’s brought you up 
here, then ? ’’ I asked curiously, 
for our camp was a good three 
hundred miles from the scene 
of Gower’s disappearance. 

The sergeant looked at me 
rather apologetically. 

“T’ll be perfectly candid with 
you, he said at last, with some 
attempt at a grin. “I’ve 
heard such a lot about the— 
well, the funny goings-on of a 
Bwana up this way, that it 
occurred to me that it might be 
my man suffering from bush- 
madness.” 

For a moment I was non- 
plussed and not a little hurt. 

**Er—lI’m sorry,” apologised 
the sergeant gruffly. 

“Oh, don’t mind me,” said 
I, somewhat stiffly, for I natur- 
ally resented the inference. 
“* After all e 

“What are these classes for 
niggers you’ve been doing?” 
he asked as I paused. “It 
sounds daft, at least as I heard 
the story.”’ 
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“It would,” I agreed quickly. 
“T’ve no doubt it would—to 
you.” 

“Humph !” he snorted. ‘I 
suppose you know your own 
business best.” 

“That is a fairly reasonable 
inference,” said I. ‘‘ But in 
this case it happens to be my 
partner’s business.” 

“You’ve got a partner, 
then?” asked the policeman 
quickly. 

“ Thave,” said I lugubriously. 
“T have got a partner—but he 
is not Charles Edwin Gower,” 
I shot out quickly, for the 
policeman’s attitude was very 
suggestive. 

“ Of course,” he agreed, with 
an attempt at lightness. 
“Sorry! I expect I’ve got 
the fellow on the brain a bit. 
When is your partner coming 
in 9 > 

“Somewhere towards the end 
of the week, I expect. He’s 
away down Tete way now.” 

“ Shooting ? ” 

I nodded. 

“D’you think he knows 
him, or has seen him?” he 
went on. 

“You mean Gower? I don’t 
know. It’s possible, of course. 
He knows the Morongoro dis- 
me a good deal better than I 

0.” 

“You’ve never heard him 
speak of anybody who answered 
to the description ? ” 

“Not that I can recollect. 
But, of course, you can stay 
here until he returns, and then 
ask him yourself. He does 
know a host of people down 
that way. I think he knows 
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every man on the trail. He’s 
made that way.” 

“Seems to be the fellow I’m 
after. It’s the total lack of 
all information that has got 
me so horribly guessing,” he 
complained. 

“Then you'll stay ? ” 

“Thanks! If you don’t 
mind. I can do a bit of 
pottering about until he returns. 
Think your shooting licence 
would cover a trip or two on 
my account ?”’ he asked naively. 

“Trust a policeman to break 
the law,” I grinned. ‘“ But 
anyway, it’s Portuguese terri- 
tory, and after all——” 

“ Splendid ! ” said _he. 
‘““Where do the elephants pad 
the silent hoof ? ” 

For over a fortnight he stayed 
with me, and I regret to say, 
did considerable execution 
amongst the fauna of the dis- 
trict. It was a full three weeks 
before R. turned up, but when 
he did, he was in high feather. 
He had had a successful time, 
and had prolonged his trip 
further than he originally in- 
tended. 

‘Hear we’ve got a guest,” 
he remarked, as we walked up 
to the house. ‘“‘ Who is he? ” 

‘* A sergeant of the B.S.A.P.,” 
I told him, at the same time 
mentioning his name. “ He’s 
up on a man-hunt, or a corpse- 
hunt, or something, but at 
present he’s hunting elephant 
by way of a change.” 

“ Good man,” said R. 
viously doing his duty !” 

That evening the policeman 
tackled R. on the subject of 
Charles Edwin Gower. R. ran 


“ce Ob- 
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through his list of acquaint- 
ances and once or twice a 
man would correspond very 
closely to the description, but 
unfortunately, he possessed 
a name other than that of 
Gower. And a name that R. 
had known long before Gower 
could have arrived, thus pre- 
cluding any possibility of an 
alias. 

“Tf only there were some 
tangible reason why he should 
have disappeared,”’ proclaimed 
R., “the thing would be so 
much easier. At present it’s 
like looking for a needle in a 
haystack. The lad might be 
anywhere. Very possibly he’s 
working in Nyasaland, ll 
Square and above board.” 

** You can cut out that idea,” 
explained the policeman, “‘ be- 
cause if he were, he would 
write home. Why not? Apart 
from which, as I told your 
partner, a general alarm has 
been sent to the police of all 
countries. We are, or were, in 
communication with the Nyasa- 
land Police. Gower has never 
entered their territory. Why, 
even the Portuguese Police 
have been informed ! ” 

“Splendid!” roared’ R. 
“Then you can pack up and 
go. Leave everything to the 
Portuguese police. I guarantee 
that in one million and one 
years they will begin to move 
in the matter. I once saw a 
Portuguese policeman in Beira 
—two of ’em there were, as a 
matter of fact—watching the 
proprietor of that café, next to 
Abes’, cutting his wife’s throat 
with a razor in the middle of 
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the street! You remember 
that great hairy fellow—kept 
that place opposite to Violet’s?” 
he asked, turning to me. 

I nodded. 

“Well, I was having a drink 
in there with that very tall 
chap—I forget his name, but 
he had a job under the Mozam- 
bique Government — you re- 
member him, surely ?—when 
we heard a fearful racket in 
the street. We dashed outside 
and there was this murder 
proceeding apace. The two 
policemen, one of ’em smoking 
a cigarette, were moving round 
the pair in small circles but 
afraid to interfere. This tall 
chap—he’d had a few, I admit 
—dashed out, caught the hairy 
Portuguese a terrific smack on 
the jaw, picked the woman 
up, cursed the policemen, and 
retired back into the bar. She 
was more frightened than hut, 
as a matter of fact, but still 
it would have been the same 
if the brute had been left 
alone. ‘We weren't armed, 
and he had a razor,’ explained 
one of the policemen after- 
wards, quite coolly.” 

“You can’t tell me anything 
about those fellows that I 
don’t already know,” snorted 
the sergeant. ‘I had to work 
with one of them at Villa 
Fontes. In the end I gave him 
a thrashing, the silly ass!” 
he concluded, with a reminis- 
cent grin. “ Still, that doesn’t 
help us with Mr Gower.” 

“You’ve got an impossible 
task,” said R. ‘‘ You see, you 
don’t know where to look. 
Heaven knows how many mil- 
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lion square miles there are in 
this country, and as far as I 
can see, he might be in any 
one of them.” 

“TI don’t think so,” asserted 
the sergeant. ‘“I hold, in 
fact I’m certain, that he is 
somewhere round this neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“What doing?” 
sceptically. 

“ That’s what I don’t know,” 
he admitted. “If I did I 
could find him to-morrow.” 

“There isn’t much that he 
could do,” put in R. ‘‘ We’ve 
criss-crossed over most of the 
country about here, I think 
we know everybody, and I 
can pass you my word that 
I’ve never set eyes on him. 
It’s mighty hard to lose a white 
man in a black country, you 
know.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about 
that,” I protested. ‘‘ Look at 
that old Greek you tried to 
find. He was lost for ages.” 

“Ah yes, but he was farther 
away, remember. We were 
Searching in the wrong district 
for him.” 

“And so’s the sergeant for 
this fellow,” I predicted. 

“Well, I don’t agree with 
you, and that’s all there is to 
it,” argued the sergeant. ‘I’ve 
been ordered to find this chap, 
and find him I will, or _ 

“Won't!” supplied R. 
promptly. “‘ You’re on a los- 
ing wicket, laddie.” And he 
Tose and went off in search of 
& bath. 

The very next day the ser- 
geant packed up and went 
away to the east. As R. told 
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I asked 
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him, he was going farther and 
farther from the scene of the 
crossing, but his idea was to go 
another four or five days’ jour- 
ney eastwards, then cross the 
Zambesi again, and go back 
to Villa Fontes on the south 
bank and so complete a round 
survey of the suspected terri- 
tory. This presupposed, and 
the sergeant firmly believed, 
that Gower was living some- 
where in an area of a rough 
parallelogram, say four hun- 
dred miles by two hundred 
wide, with the Zambesi River 
flowing through on the longer 
axis. Why he was so certain 
of this I never could under- 
stand. The odds were about 
a thousand to one against it, 
or at least so it seemed to me, 
but the sergeant, for some 
reason or other, could not be 
made to see it in this light. 
I think the episode of the 
steamer and the curious dis- 
appearance of the man had 
completely warped his judg- 
ment. From our point of 
view we regarded that incident 
as either being purposely en- 
gineered by Gower himself, or 
else one of those extraordinary 
cases where a man walks off 
a ship, and by sheer chance is 
totally unobserved. R. held 
strongly to the belief that 
Gower had deliberately covered 
his tracks, but the fact that 
he was, as far as we knew, in 
no kind of trouble whatsoever, 
to my mind rather discounted 
that idea. 

Full of his own opinion, then, 
the sergeant set gaily forth. 
What he expected to find, 
2F2 
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heaven and himself alone were 
in a position to know, and for 
eight or nine weeks we waited 
patiently for news, for the 
sergeant, I should mention, 
had promised to send us word 
if anything turned up as the 
result of his safari. Time 
went on, and as the days fled 
past we were forced to the 
conclusion that the sergeant 
had drawn blank. 

‘Tt’s so’daft,” exclaimed R. 
once, when we were discussing 
the matter for the fiftieth 
time. “I don’t see how he 
can expect to find the man. 
He’s a year behind him, to 
start off with, and either the 
wretched fellow doesn’t want 
to be found or else he’s dead. 
If he has deliberately hidden 
his tracks then it’s sheer fool- 
ishness to attempt to trace 
him—we know that !—while if 
he’s dead, his boys would have 
dispersed to the four corners 
of the country long before this. 
Still, it’s a fine holiday for the 
sergeant !”’ 

I remember that it was only 
a matter of days after this 
particular conversation, that 
the unexpected happened. The 
sergeant returned. He drifted 
up the trail late one afternoon, 
and from the verandah we 
watched his dragging steps, and 
promptly drew our own con- 
clusions. 

** Looking a bit down in the 
mouth,” suggested R. 

“No luck,” I predicted. 
“Call for the drinks.” And I 
rose and went down to meet 
him. 

“Come on inside,’ I said as 
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I shook his hand. ‘“ Youve 
looking done in.” 

“Done in, fed up, and 


rotten with fever,” he groused 
lugubriously. ‘‘ I never worked 
in such a ghastly country as 
this. How you fellows stick it 
beats me!” 

“It’s not so bad when you 
get used to it,” said I lightly. 
“But you can’t afford to take 
liberties with the climate, you 
know. You ought to be wearing 
a spine-pad, for instance.” 

The sergeant snorted, and 
literally collapsed into my 
steamer chair. 

** Neat ! ”’ he ordered sharply, 
as R. poised the bottle above 
his glass ; and the next moment 
nearly half a tumbler of neat 
whisky had disappeared down 
the throat of this very dejected 
arm of the law. 

“Get it off your chest, 
laddie,’”’ advised R. sympa- 
thetically, as the slightly re- 
vived man stared angrily across 
the compound. ‘No luck, I 
take it?” 

** Devil a sign of anything,” 
he cried, and his disappoint- 
ment was very obvious. “ Not 
a single, solitary sign of the 
fellow. He’s dead as mutton !” 

“So you’ve come to that 
conclusion, have you?” I 
asked. 

““No I haven’t, not really. 
That’s the poisonous part of 
it all—I haven’t. I still believe 
he’s alive, but—well! I can’t 
find him, and there you are. 
Curse everything!” he added 
viciously, kicking his topee 
across the verandah. 

“No promotion this trip, 
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sergeant,’ observed R. face- 
tiously. “‘ What are you going 
to do next?” 


For a while the policeman 
was silent. I could see the 
struggle going on inside him 
and then, quite suddenly, he 
turned to me. 

“What would you do?” he 
asked impulsively. “I hate 
and loathe the idea of giving 
up, yet at the same time I 
can’t see what else I can do. 
I’m at a complete dead end. 
I don’t know which way to 
turn or where to go. And 
yet all the time, at the back 
of my mind, is the absolute 
conviction that he is alive. 
I hate taking my hand from 
the plough once I’ve started. 
What would you do if you 
were me?” 

Thus appealed to I glanced 
towards my partner, but he 
was busy pouring out the 
drinks. I took a turn or two 
along the verandah in the 
effort to try to come to a 
decision, but failed. His diffi- 
culty was so precisely my own. 
Once embarked on a thing I 
do like to finish it, and I could 
8ympathise with him in his 
dilemma. Finally, I returned 
to where they were sitting. 

“What would you do?” I 
asked R. 

“Pack up and go home,”’ 
Said he instantly. ‘‘ The job is 
utterly impossible. I said so 
from the beginning.” 

“ Nothing’s impossible,” 
Stated the sergeant dogmatic- 
ally, “and anyhow, we can 
but. try!” 

“Well, you have tried—and 
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failed,” said RR. brutally. 
“What more do you want?” 

But the sergeant had his 
full share of the British heri- 
tage, for he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and looked at me ap- 
pealingly. I saw that he only 
wanted the very slightest en- 
couragement to go back to 
Villa Fontes and start all over 
again. 

“It’s a problem,” said I at 
last. ‘I understand what you 
feel about it all, but at the same 
time I’m hanged if I can see 
what you can do. One thing, 
at any rate, seems perfectly 
clear, and that is that the 
man, wherever else he is, cer- 
tainly isn’t in this parallelogram 
you’ve quartered. Candidly, I 
never thought he was, and 
now that you’ve quartered it 
so thoroughly, even you must 
admit that.” 

“T’m not so sure,’’ said the 
sergeant obstinately. 

“Oh, come!” I rallied him, 
““ you must be reasonable. It’s 
no good doing a job at all 
unless you admit the end of it. 
No! I think you’ve conclu- 
Sively proved that he isn’t 
here. Every scrap of evidence 
you have found and all the 
work you have done goes to 
establish that one fact. Once 
allow that and only two alter- 
natives are left. Firstly, that 
he is dead; and secondly, 
that he is somewhere else. If 
you believe the first, then you 
can go home with an easy 
mind. And if you favour 
the second, then he will be run 
down by the police of what- 
ever country he has gone to. 
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It is only a question of time. 
Anyway,’ I added, as he re- 
mained silent, ‘“‘ that’s my view 
of the business.” 

“And mine,” seconded R. 
“* Besides, if he were anywhere 
about here, we should have 
known of it. I said that.” 

“All right! Now wait a 
minute,” snapped the sergeant, 
an angry flush mounting to his 
forehead. ‘I'll just test that 
remark. D’you know the vil- 
lage of ‘——-’?” 

“Yes,” said we together. 

“What’s the name of the 
man who lives there—the white 
man, I mean ? ” 

“There isn’t one,” said R. 
promptly. 

“Ha!” cried the sergeant 
triumphantly. “‘ There you are, 
then! Now I can tell you that 
a white man, an Englishman, 
has lived there for ten years !” 

“Rot!” exclaimed RK. 
“Don’t tell me that tripe.” 
And I could see that he was 
angry too. “ There is no white 
man either at or anywhere 
near ‘——.’ I know what 
I’m talking about. I was 
shooting round there not four 
months ago, just before you 
came.” 

The policeman smiled, an- 
noyingly. 

“There you are, you see. 
Now I can tell you something 
you don’t know. This fellow 
was sent up to look after an 
oil-drilling gear. He was sent 
up by ‘——,’” and he men- 
tioned the best-known firm of 
contractors in Africa. ‘For 
some perfectly extraordinary 
reason they have forgotten all 
about him. The gear is utterly 
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useless and ruined, but every 
month a cheque comes up by 
the river steamer for this man. 
He has gone absolutely native. 
He grows his own food and has 
a numerous progeny, but there 
he lives, and there he'll die; 
and you can put that in your 
pipe and smoke it! You don’t 
believe me ? ” 

“Well, hang it all, I’ve been 
all round there,”’ said R., “‘ and 
I’ve neither seen nor heard of 
any such man as that.” 

“Which merely goes to show 
my point. Ten years he’s been 
there and nobody knows him, 
or of him. You can take my 
word it’s true. You can go 
and see, if you like, though I’m 
Sworn to secrecy. You rather 
forced that out of me, you 
know,” he added, with a crest- 
fallen air. 

For a while we were silent 
aS we digested this latest sur- 
prise. We could not doubt 
the sergeant’s story, but it 
was very difficult to believe, 
especially for R., who knew 
the place even better than did 
I myself. 

“Well, sergeant,” observed 
R. at last, “ that certainly puts 
you one up on me. I withdraw 
my previous remark. Your 
man might quite possibly be 
living in my own compound, 
it appears, and I none the 
wiser.” 

** But you see my point?” 
persisted the sergeant. 

“Undoubtedly,” I chimed 
in. ‘“‘ We can’t help but see 
it in the face of this evidence.” 

“So you see my difficulty, 
too, then ? ” 

I shrugged. 
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“I do. But, after all, it 
makes the whole business one 
of absolute luck rather than of 
intelligent judgment, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Crime detection is all luck 
—at least in these parts,” 
asserted the sergeant grimly. 
“And I have always been a 
lucky chap—up to date, any- 
how,” he added quickly. 

“Then all you can do is to 
plug on with it,” I agreed. 
‘“* And good luck to you!” 

“Yes! I think I shall,” he 
said determinedly, and there- 
after the subject dropped. 

This time he stayed a week 
with us, and then went off back 
to Villa Fontes. For nearly 
six months he continued to 
scour the bush in all directions. 
He increased his area of opera- 
tions almost as far as the sea 
on the east side, and more than 
two hundred miles past our 
camp on the westward side, 
but all with the same result. 
He found neither sign nor 
rumour of the man, and in a 
last brief note to us, intimated 
that he had been recalled to 
headquarters and that the 
Search was abandoned. He, 
however, still clung to his 
original belief, he said, and was 
convinced that somewhere, and 
somewhere pretty close, Charles 
Edwin Gower was still alive 
and kicking. We never saw 
the sergeant again or heard 
from him, and as far as solid 
fact goes that is the end of the 
story. The rest I add for what 
it is worth. 

Two years after these events 
R. and I determined to try 
our hands at railway construc- 
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tion, I think that up to this 
time we had tried most things 
and if we had got no profits, 
at least had got a good deal 
of amusement out of them. 
We were still in the same 
territory, though now some 
three hundred miles to the 
east of our old camp beyond 
Tete. R. and I had five 
miles of the most difficult 
construction to build, neces- 
sitating a deep cutting through 
the hills and a long banking 
across a particularly pestiferous 
Swamp. Our house we erected 
on the top of the hill, and as 
the work was so difficult we 
were continually calling in the 
engineer to put us right upon 
those points that we did not 
understand — and they were 
legion! In return, we were 
able to put him on to the 
best shooting in the district, 
and many were the little trips 
that we indulged in together. 
In this way, then, a firm 
friendship was established, and 
very often the engineer would 
come over and stay with us for 
a week at a time. One day he 
turned up quite unexpectedly 
with a friend, and nothing 
would do but that we arranged 
a shoot for the week-end. We 
were, of course, nothing loth, 
and Saturday found us some 
forty miles from home, deep 
in the heart of the Morongoro 
Forest. As we sat round the 
fire that night the conversation 
drifted to men and the types 
of men roaming about the 
country. The other man held 
forth about some extraordinary 
types he had met from down 
country, and then the engineer 
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chipped in with a sudden 
memory. 

“IT met a queer sort of fellow 
on the survey through here,” 
he started, “and it wasn’t so 
very far from this spot, either ! ”’ 

“Oh ? ” said I lazily. 

“Yes. We were coming 
through—I suppose it would 
be rather west of this place— 
trying to find if there were 
any method of avoiding that 
swamp. We'd been casting 
about for days trying to find 
just where this escarpment ran 
out to, and if by any chance it 
curved in again towards the 
Zambesi, when to my absolute 
surprise we came out into a 
bit of clearing. It was newly 
cut, and while I was still 
wondering who on earth was 
proposing to live in a place 
like that, a fellow came striding 
up to me. 

“*Hullo!’ I said rather 
feebly. ‘You're a long way 
from anywhere, aren’t you ? ’ 

“‘ For a moment he looked at 
me as though he didn’t under- 
stand. And then— 

*** Who are you?’ he asked 
rather sharply. 

“I told him that, and then 
asked him what he was doing 
in that out-of-the-way spot. 

“* *T live here,’ said he. ‘ Did 
you want anything ? ’ 

“I was a bit taken aback, 
but I told him who I was and 
what I was doing, and asked 
him if he knew the lie of the 
land at all. As a matter of 
fact he did know it, and was 
able to give me such a good 
idea of things that the line 
the railway follows to-day was 
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actually settled from what he 
described to me then, and 
which I was afterwards able 
to confirm myself. Still, that’s 
beside the story. 

“He didn’t seem edgy on 
asking me to feed with him so 
I asked him to have lunch 
with me, and he accepted. 
He interested me rather. Queer 
type he was. English, you 
know, but a bit moth-eaten 
in style, as it were. Hefty 
chap, too. Well over six feet, 
with dark, sort of ‘ glowing’ 
eyes. Funny he was alto- 
gether. Anyway, we had lunch 
and talked about all the things 
that one does talk about on 
these occasions, but all the 
time I was bursting to ask him 
what the dickens he was doing 
in the country. Id pitched 
my camp on the edge of his 
clearing, but so far not a 
single boy of his had darkened 
the horizon, nor had I seen 
any sign of a house. 

“** Bit nasty at nights round 
here, isn’t it?’ I asked, by 
way of turning the conversa- 
tion into a more _ personal 
channel. 

“*QOh, I don’t know,’ said 
he quickly. ‘I’m very well 
protected, you know.’ 

““*Whereabouts is your 
house ?’ I asked. 

““*'Way back beyond this 
clearing. I’ve got another gar- 
den back there.’ 

“*Growing anything?’ 1 
asked, for the soil didn’t look 
over-promising to me. 

** © Roses,’ said he. 

*** Roses ?’ I repeated in- 
credulously, staring at the man 
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in amazement. ‘ What in Hali- 
fax d’you want with roses in 
this damnable spot ? ’ 

““*T like roses,’ he said, in 
a curious, sort of confidential 
voice. ‘They remind me of 
the angels.’ 

“* Good Lord!’ I muttered. 
And then I laughed, for I 
thought he was pulling my 
leg. 

“Td rather have a shot at 
brewing beer than rearing 
roses,’ I told him. 

“ Quite suddenly he got to 
his feet. 

““*Come over and see my 
garden,’ he invited. And like a 
shot I followed him across the 
clearing. 

“ As soon as we rounded the 
far corner I stood still in amaze- 
ment, for there must have been, 
I reckon, nearly a quarter of 
an acre of rose-trees, and every 
one in full bloom. There wasn’t 
any scent to speak of, but the 
blooms really were magnificent, 
and as Mick here will tell you, 
I reckon to know a bit about 
roses. 

“*But where the dickens 
have you got ‘em from?’ I 
asked. 

“My host smiled and pointed 
into the bush. 

““* They came,’ he said very 
simply. 

“TI digested that lucid ex- 
planation at my leisure, and 
when next I turned to him it 
was to find him staring at me 
with a puzzled look. 

“*Does this strange land 
with its swamps and its hills, 
its heavy bush and its Jittle 
green glades, its sunrises and 
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its sunsets, ever make you think 
of God?’ he asked dreamily. 
“Or these roses: the white 
ones of the purity of the angels, 
and the red—of the blood, the 
fire of life ? ’ 

“*Eh ?’ I jerked out, won- 
dering if I had heard aright. 
‘What did you say?’ And 
off he went again into some 
incoherent rhapsody about 
angels and roses. ‘You will 
like coffee perhaps,’ he broke 
off suddenly, right in the middle 
of it all. ‘Come up to the 
house.’ 

“Well, I followed him to the 
house in a perfect haze. I 
couldn’t make head or tail of 
what he was getting at. I 
like roses aS much as the next 
man, but I can’t say the same 
for this angel talk! It had me 
cold. Anyway, we alrived at 
the house. Queer sort of shack 
it was, small but rather com- 
fortable, and as we came in 
at one door a nigger woman 
went out at the other. 

“*Ha!’ thought I. ‘ Touch- 
ing this angel business——’ 

““* Black or white?’ asked 
my host, and I nearly jumped 
out of my skin at the uncon- 
scious aptness of the question. 

*** Black,’ said I, and sat 
down abruptly. 

“Thereafter he was silent 
for a while, and I stole a glance 
round the room. He must 
have liked birds, for stuffed 
specimens of nearly every 
species were dotted about the 
room. On the table, in a brass 
vase, was a magnificent bunch 
of marabout feathers, and as 
—_—— 
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“Of what?” and R.’s voice 
was like a pistol-shot. 

The engineer stopped, and 
I jerked bolt upright in my 
chair. 

“ Marabout feathers, I said,” 
he repeated. “In a vase— 
on the table. What’s the 
matter?’’ for R. and I were 
staring blankly into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, 
and into my mind flashed a 
vision of Sergeant ‘‘——”’ of 
the B.S.A.P. Once again I 
could see him sitting on the 
verandah of the old house at 
Tete. 

“Tall chap, dark blue eyes, 
jerky walk, with a cockade 
of marabout feathers in his 
khaki regulation topee. Has 
a bullet mark on his thigh 
from front to rear,’ I quoted 
softly, and R. nodded his head. 

“What was this fellow’s 
name ? ” I asked breathlessly. 

“T don’t know. Didn’t ask 
him,” snapped the engineer 
testily. 

“What was he wearing?” 
shot out R. 

“White clothes—slacks and 
shirt,’ answered the engineer. 
* But what the——” 

“He hadn’t a scar on his 
thigh—on either of them?” 
I asked desperately. 

“Damn it all, man, I didn’t 
undress the blighter ! ”’ 

“But he was tall, dark, 
and what colour were his 
eyes ?” 

“IT don’t know—blue, I think. 


Yes, blue. I remember notic- 
ing them now. But what 
the—— ? ” 
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“Had he got anything in 
his helmet ? ” 


“No! Yes—yes he had! 
I remember! <A _ wmarabout 
feather.”’ 


“Can it be?” I asked ex- 
citedly, swinging round to R. 

“By God it is!” he cried. 
“Where does the fellow 
live ?” 

“Ha! now you are asking 
something. I went back to 
that place a month or two 
later. I wanted to know some- 
thing about the lie of the land 
across the Zangwe, but behold ! 
my bird had flown. Only the 
ruins of the house were there to 
welcome me. I don’t know 
where he went.” 

It was a terrible disappoint- 
ment to us both. Later on I 
told the engineer the story, 
but, as he pointed out, beyond 
the likeness of height and 
colouring and the coincidence 
of the feathers, there was noth- 
ing to go on. Hundreds of 
fellows wore a marabout feather 
stuck in their helmets. But 
still 

“What d’you think ? ” asked 
R. for the tenth time as I sat 
staring into the bush. 

** Well,” said I, coming back 
from the memories of two 
years ago, “the atmosphere 
and the height and colouring 
—the feathers—oh! I don’t 
know. It’s possible, after all. 
Why was he in the bush like 
that, anyhow ? ” 

The engineer 
stretched himself. 

“ Potty !”’ said he, touching 
his head suggestively. 

And there the matter ended. 
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“ RETREAT.” 


GONE is the stifling noon-day heat, 
Work is over and football too; 

So I’m going up to hear “ Retreat,” 
For I think it is time the bugle blew. 


Ay, there it goes: I can hear the drums 
Waking the echoes around the Square 

To thunderous life—then Music comes 
Beating her wings on the evening air, 


Calling to me from Bonnie Argyle, 
Bringing me word of a far fond land, 
Calling across three thousand mile 
Of water and wind and burning sand; 


To mind me of heather in bloom again, 

To bring me the smell of the burning peat, 
The sight of the hills in mist and rain 

And the crush of bracken beneath my feet. 


“Go back, go back,” says the old cock-grouse ; 
“Never you heed him,” the sea-birds cry ; 

I see the cattle beside the house, 
I feel the West wind whistling by. 


. e e . + 


The vision changes—for now they play 

“The Flowers o’ the Forest”; and to my mind 
Rise up the friends of a bygone day, 

And I number those I have left behind. 


Left behind where they blithely went 
Ten years syne in the wake of War, 

And I seem to hear the pipes’ lament : 
*“MacCruimmon returns no more, no more.” 
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Yet faster the drumming: they’re beating the Charge 
That rallied our fathers in days of old ; 

I thrill to the clashing of steel on targe, 
And the echo of tales that never were told. 


‘“‘The Campbells are Coming” rings over the Square ; 
The Campbells are coming—’tis truth they tell, 
For here are the clansmen who bid us prepare 
To follow our Chiefi—the Laird of Lochnell. 


Has the Music ceased? I wake with a start 
From all my dreams of Bonnie Argyle ; 
Yet the pipes are playing within my heart 
As I watch the sunset beyond the Nile. 
XCI. 


Carro, 1926. 
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A VAZIR OF THE PIR. 


BY CADI. 


SIND was nearer the warpath 
of conquering Islam than the 
more western states of India, 
and there was a time in the 
remote past when but few 
Hindus remained within its 
borders, so thorough was the 
savagery with which the alter- 
native of death or circumcision 
was forced on its inhabitants. 
When the holy war died down 
and conversion by violence was 
no longer a danger, Hindus 
trickled in as traders, clerks, 
and petty officials, but even as 
late as the days of the Mirs, 
just before the British conquest, 
their lives were lowly and pre- 
carious, and they were almost 
in bondage like the Israelites in 
Egypt. To mark to the full 
the bitterness of their sub- 
jection, they were forbidden 
by law to ride a_ horse, 
and trudged along the camel- 
paths on foot, while their 
Mohammedan betters rode 
pridefully past. 

The Hindu Bunia in remote 
villages is still bullied by the 
wealthy zemindar of the neigh- 
bourhood: a grain merchant 
and money-lender, he is not 
seldom treated by his for- 
midable clients like the Jew 
in medieval Europe ; he goes in 
fear; and his women-folk are 
reckoned fair sport by the 
Swaggering lordlings of the 
desert. These things are men- 
tioned to show by contrast the 


strength of Mohammedanism 
in a region where, even under 
British rule, the embers of 
the patriarchal system still 
glow fiercely. Away from the 
larger towns, zemindars and 
peasants live according to tribes 
more or less. They are all 
Mohammedans. Some of the 
more powerful tribal headmen 
command the faithful service 
of thousands of followers even 
unto death. Here more es- 
pecially Islam is in the ascen- 
dant, its rules are strictly ob- 
served, regular attendance at 
the mosques and prayers five 
times daily are enforced by 
custom and public opinion, 
and in Ramazan month all 
fast conscientiously from sun- 
rise to sunset, not even drinking 
water in spite of the heat. 
Yet though a real and earnest 
religious feeling pervades the 
lives of the people, it has no 
noticeable moral effect, for 
crimes of violence are frequent. 
The people are prosperous, and 
the standard of living is high. 
The cultivated lands are rich 
with the silt of the Indus, and 
watered copiously in the in- 
undation season, when the river, 
swollen with the melted snows 
of the Himalayas and with the 
rains of the Punjab, rises to a 
mighty flood, and spreads 
through the province far and 
wide along innumerable canals, 
streams, and waterways, bring- 
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ing wealth to the growers of 
crops, whether zemindar or 
tenant. 

In the old days there were 
saints in the land, holy men 
whose teachings of the faith 
attracted thousands of fol- 
lowers, to whose personalities 
legend attributes miraculous 
powers, whose tombs became 
Shrines where pilgrims resort, 
and where multitudes still con- 
gregate at annual fairs and 
festivals to celebrate their 
memory. These personages are 
called Pirs, and so also are their 
descendants, who wield no small 
influence, on the assumption 
that they inherit the holiness 
of their ancestors as they in- 
herit the title. Every devout 
Mohammedan in Sind is a 
disciple or “‘murid” of some 
Pir, whose teachings he follows, 
whose advice he takes on im- 
portant matters of his life, 
whom he reveres with an en- 
thusiasm hardly understood by 
a European. To him he makes 
customary gifts of money, sheep, 
or grain, or other fruits of the 
field. Pirs have amassed great 
wealth, and are treated as the 
owners of the shrines under 
their charge ; and to the offer- 
ings of pilgrims is added the 
income of many broad acres. 
They are much esteemed, and 
live on the fat of the land. 
Their disciples are often scat- 
tered far and wide, and the 
Pirs make journeys among them 
like triumphal progresses, dur- 
ing which they are sumptuously 
entertained and enriched with 
the tribute considered their 
due. People of all classes, both 
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their own murids and others, 
bow down before them. 

The holiest, wealthiest, and 
most powerful of the Pirs of 
Sind is the Pir of Kingri, called 
the Pir Pagare, or Pir of the 
Turban, because he wears a 
ceremonial turban as a sign of 
dignity, just as a monarch 
wears a crown. He moves 
abroad in a palanquin carried 
by yelling bearers, and sur- 
rounded by yelling multitudes 
of men and women, who pros- 
trate themselves in the dust 
before him, and dance and sing 
his praises in a frenzy of 
adoration. All Mohammedans, 
even the educated, look upon 
him practically as a god, and 
show the most intense awe and 
reverence in his presence. His 
predecessors, who had advanced 
beyond mere sanctity, handed 
down to him an actual and 
recognised claim to divinity. 

It is not surprising that a 
sect has arisen of men whose 
lives are absolutely devoted to 
his service. These are called 
Hurs or Lurs, and so whole- 
hearted is their devotion that 
they pay respect to no other 
Pir. The rest of his murids 
follow the usual custom, and 
bow down to all Pirs, but to 
the Hurs the sanctity of their 
lord and master is so over- 
powering that they take heed 
of none else, lest by so doing 
they defraud him of his due. 
They are pledged to further 
his interests at all costs, to 
remove his enemies from his 
path, and to commit any crime 
not short of murder for this 
end. The Pir is named of the 
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Turban because the Turban 
is the emblem of his divine 
character and authority. When 
one Pir dies, his successor 
among rival claimants is he 
who first manages to sit in 
state wearing the Turban ; for 
the Hurs, the most formidable 
party among his followers, re- 
gardless of right and wrong, 
honesty or trickery, concen- 
trate their fanatical devotion 
on the Turban and its wearer— 
the terror of their name bears 
down all opposition. 

In olden days the Hurs were 
open supporters of the Pir, 
until their habits of plunder 
and murder for his benefit 
brought on them the displeasure 
of the British Government. 
Once they broke out into re- 
volt, retreated into a great 
swamp, the Makhi Dhand, fired 
on a British officer, and fought 
a guerilla warfare until finally 
forced to submit. Afterwards 
they were treated as a criminal 
tribe, and placed under re- 
striction. Since then they do 
not all proclaim their faith, but 
live in their thousands among 
their fellow Mohammedans 
without being known as Hurs 
to any but their immediate 
comrades. They work in mat- 
ters which they conceive to be 
in the interests of the Pir like 
@ Secret society. Hurs may be 
of any tribe or any calling: 
one’s own body-servant may 
be a Hur in Northern Sind, 
although one does not know it. 
Pressure has been brought on 
the Pir to dissociate himself 
from them, and he is supposed 
not to allow them near him, or 
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to admit them into his councils. 
How far he observes or can be 
expected to observe such a 
prohibition is questionable. 

The Pir lives in Kingri, 
whichis also called “Pir-jo-goth”’ 
or “the Pir’s village,’ like a 
lord in his demesne. He is 
served by a number of Vazirs 
or Ministers, who issue and 
execute his commands, collect 
his revenues, and administer 
his estates. There may be 
fifty or a hundred Vazirs oper- 
ating in different parts of the 
country, but in the Pir’s village 
itself perhaps five or six play 
a prominent réle. Some have 
much influence, others little. 
There is the same intrigue and 
favouritism as at a native 
Court. Some of the vazirs 
are always either Hurs or in 
close touch with Hurs, for it 
may be taken for granted that 
such a source of secret power 
will not be neglected. The 
wealth of the Pir is enormous, 
and succession to the Turban 
is no mean prize. 

About September 1921 the 
ruling Pir was on his death- 
bed in the great house in Pir- 
jo-goth. Hakims had been 
summoned from near and far, 
and had sought without success 
to fan the flickering spark of 
life in him; but finding no 
disease save old age, the remedy 
for which is death, they de- 
sisted from their efforts and 
gave up the fight against Kis- 
met. All withdrew from his 
apartment except his one sur- 
viving wife Fatimabai and his 
favourite vazir and attendant 
Imamali, an old man of seventy, 
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who held all his secrets and 
knew the amount and the 
whereabouts of his treasure. 
And his treasure was great, 
what with offerings and the 
produce of land; and doubt- 
less it would be in cash or orna- 
ments, for these people do not 
entrust their money to banks 
or lend it on interest, since 
usury is forbidden by the Koran. 
They often hide their wealth 
by burial in the ground. Now 
Fatima and Imamali saw that 
the end was near, and made 
preparation to perform the last 
mournful offices. 

His followers were already 
divided into two factions on 
the subject of the succession, 
some favouring his only son 
Jiandshah, a boy of twelve, 
and others Mohamedshah, the 
son of his deceased elder son. 
Mohamedshah had arrived at 
years of discretion, but showed 
no energy in pushing his claims. 
He cared more for pleasure 
than for power; yet he had 
adherents who were more eager 
than himself. 

The District Magistrate and 
the Police kept a watchful eye 
on the course of events. They 
feared that bloodshed and mur- 
der might follow the passing 
of the Pir if the rival elements 
were not restrained, for the 
Hurs, always an unknown quan- 
tity, might throw in their lot 
with either side and try to 
achieve their aims by violence. 
Mohamedshah was thought to 
be out of favour with the old 
Pir, whose wife, never leaving 
his chamber in these his last 
moments, ardently desired her 
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son to sit on the “ gadi” or 
“throne ” of his father. Ima- 
mali, on the other hand, was 
reputed to be a staunch friend 
of Mohamedshah. 

As the end approached, the 
District Magistrate, the Deputy 
Magistrate, and the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police 
brought their camps to Pir-jo- 
goth, resolved to ensure a 
peaceful succession—they did 
not know for whom—to the 
Turban and its treasure. Not 
to speak of the prospect of 
attaining to the sanctity of a 
god, there was a rumour in 
the bazaars that three lakhs 
of rupees were at stake—some 
twenty thousand pounds,—but 
the sum was probably less than 
the truth. 

At last the noise of mourning 
was heard in the house, and the 
news of death spread quickly. 
It came to the ears of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate in his tents at 
the camping-ground, who, with 
his Deputies and Police, quickly 
presented himself in the village. 
In the open square in front of 
the Pir’s residence a motley 
crowd of mourners of both 
sexes were loudly expressing 
their grief. They wept and 
declaimed, they  prostrated 
themselves on the ground, and 
they poured dust on their 
heads. The shrill and strident 
cries of women mingled with 
the hoarse and deep - toned 
ululations of the men. They 
struck their breasts, they tore 
their hair, they made the noise 
called ‘“ Bomb” by beating 
their hands on their lips in a 
long - drawn ‘“‘ Boh - woh - woh 
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woh——-””;, and some, as a 
sign of utter abandonment, 
actually crammed earth into 
their mouths and swallowed 
it. A space was quickly cleared 
by the Police, and the District 
Magistrate sent in a request 
to see some responsible member 
of the household, whereupon 
Mohamedshah and Imamali 
came forth. After the usual 
salaams and such condolences 
as were appropriate to the 
occasion, the District Magis- 
trate announced his intention 
of taking charge of the Pir’s 
treasure in order that it might 
be handed on intact to his 
successor in peace and safety. 
Mohamedshah listened to this 
proposal without enthusiasm, 
and hesitated to reply, but on 
being pressed, he observed 
sulkily that Imamali knew all 
the secrets of the family, and 
was in charge of the garden 
where the treasure was prob- 
ably buried. The old vazir 
was put out of countenance, 
and trembled visibly at the 
responsibility thus thrust upon 
him. He joined his hands 
before Mohamedshah, and be- 
sought him in the name of 
God. He then turned in the 
Same attitude of entreaty to 
the District Magistrate, saying, 
“Sahib, if I show you the 
secret places I shall be cut in 
pieces.” ‘Who will cut you 
in pieces ? ’’ he was asked ; but 
to that question he gave no 
answer at that time. “It is 
the sircar’s order,’ said the 
District Magistrate ; “lead the 
way, therefore, Imamali.”” So 
Imamali had to lead on towards 
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the garden gate, followed by 
the officials. 

The garden was a large cir- 
cular enclosure, separate from 
the house, and surrounded by 
a high wall built of stone. 
The only entrance was by the 
gate which they now ap- 
proached, and it was flanked 
by a number of huts, inhabited 
by fakirs, beggars dependant 
on the Pir’s bounty, dark- 
faced scowling fellows, who 
looked on the proceedings with 
lowering brows. ‘‘ Sahib,” said 
Imamali to the District Magis- 
trate, “let these men be sent 
away, lest they speak of this 
to others and I be cut to 
pieces. There are Hurs among 
them.” From this it was ap- 
parent that Imamali, at least, 
was not a Hur, but he feared 
them. So when they entered, 
the gates were closed behind 
them, and sepoys posted on 
guard with strict orders to 
admit none. 

The garden was pleasant with 
fountains and flowers, oranges 
and limes, papayas and plan- 
tains, and many tall and shady 
trees. But Imamali walked 
among them uncertainly, for 
his mind was still wavering 
and reluctant, and he looked 
often at Mohamedshah for some 
sign of his will. After advanc- 
ing some distance the two held 
a whispered consultation, and 
then at last Imamali, reaching 
a certain tree, picked up a 
spade that lay near, and began 
to dig among the roots. All 
those present watched him with 
eager interest,¥and saw that 
he uncovered the mouth of a 
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buried earthernware jar, of the 
kind made famous in the story 
of Ali Baba and the forty 
thieves. Such jars are gener- 
ally used for storing grain. 
The result, however, fell below 
expectation, forthe jarcontained 
nothing more than some loose 
earth and two rupees in coin. 
“What foolery is this ?”’ said the 
District Magistrate impatiently. 
“We seek not empty jars, oh 
Imamali! but full ones. Doubt- 
less you have put two rupees 
in an empty jar to show us, 
but that is a trick for children.” 
And to Mohamedshah: “Is 
it fitting, Sahib, for your vazir 
to make a jest of us? or is it 
that he and you have already 
taken the treasure for your- 
selves?” At that the two 
conferred together in under- 
tones, and then with more 
promptness the vazir moved 
forward to another tree, dug 
in the ground again, and re- 
vealed a second jar, of equal 
size with the first, filled to the 
brim with silver rupees. These 
being taken out and counted, 
numbered a lakh (one hundred 
thousand). As if now in the 
humour of revelation, Imamali 
proceeded to unearth a third 
jar also of one lakh of rupees, 
and then he halted. But the 
District Magistrate spoke in no 
uncertain voice: ““‘We knowthat 
there are three lakhs. Show us 
also the third.” This time 
both said there was no more to 
show; but their tones lacked 
the note of conviction, and 
their manner belied their words. 
The District Magistrate felt 
this, and pressed them very 
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hard, till at length they gave 
way again, though apparently 
with even greater reluctance 
than before. Imamali led the 
way along a side-path to a 
remoter corner of the garden, 
where he dug deeply among 
some bushes, and finally dis- 
closed a fourth jar full of gold 
—gold in English sovereigns 
and in Turkish and Egyptian 
coin, mohurs of the Moguls, 
bars and ingots both stamped 
and unstamped. And on the 
top of this golden heap in the 
jar lay a folded paper written 
in Sindhi character. The 
Deputy Superintendent of 
Police, who was a Sindhi, read 
it aloud. It was in the form 
of a will of the late Pir, signed 
with his signature, bequeathing 
to Mohamedshah one lakh of 
rupees in gold. The contents 
of the pot were valued there 
and then. They amounted 
roughly to one lakh. The 
District Magistrate took charge 
of the paper, and placed the 
treasure under a guard. Neither 
threats nor persuasion could 
induce Imamali or Mohamed- 
Shah to produce anything fur- 
ther; they swore there was 
no other hoard of which they 
had knowledge. The last words 
of Imamali, addressed to the 
District Magistrate as he left 
the garden, were, “Let my 
part in this matter remain 
unknown, Sahib, or I shall be 
cut to pieces.” 

Thus ended the episode of 
the treasure garden, which gave 
rise to considerable discussion 
among the officials. Did the 
emptiness of the first jar, except 
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for two rupees, come as a 
surprise to Mohamedshah and 
Imamali? No one had noticed 
their faces at the moment of 
discovery, for the attention of 
all those present was entirely 
absorbed in watching the ex- 
cavation work. The odds were 
three to one against the empti- 
ness of the first pot being a 
mere coincidence, and Imamali 
perhaps selected it in the hope 
of persuading the officials that 
there was no treasure at all to 


be found. Money had evi- 
dently been kept there. Then 
who had removed it? The 


Pir in his lifetime, or somebody 
else during his illness or after 
his death? Imamali knew, and 
probably Mohamedshah, but 
no information was to be got 
from them. Was the will 
genuine ? Why and by whom 
was it put there? Some thought 
and still think that it is a 
forgery, as the signature is not 
exactly like that of the old 
Pir, though resembling it. 
Others said that in his death- 
sickness his hand may have 
shaken as he wrote. The docu- 
ment is still among the secret 
papers in the office of the 
Collector and District Magis- 
trate of Sukkur, perhaps; at 
all events, its full contents 
have not been published. Per- 
haps it purported to appoint 
Mohamedshah to wear the Tur- 
ban besides bequeathing him a 
lakh of rupees, but history is 
silent on the point. The ques- 
tion, anyhow, is not of practical 
importance, for while the dis- 
cussion was still going on and 
alTangements were being made 
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for the safe custody of the gold 
and silver, a sort of coup d état 
was achieved by Mohamed- 
shah’s opponents. 

The news came when the 
treasure-hunting party issued 
forth from the garden. There 
were other vazirs besides Ima- 
mali, and while the village 
was clear of officials, some of 
these, at the instance of his 
mother, took the young son 
of the old Pir hurriedly into 
the hall of reception, set him 
in the seat of his father with 
the sacred Turban on his head, 
and bowed down before him. 
And they brought in from the 
village some hundreds of people, 
who did obeisance to him and 
greeted him as “ Pir Saheb” 
in the name of Allah. The die 
was now cast, and the main 
was called in his favour, for 
every Hur in the place, because 
he was the actual wearer of 
the Turban, became at once 
fixed in allegiance to him with- 
out regard to the rights of the 
matter. Some of the support 
of the vazirs was due to his 
very youth, which would ensure 
to them more influence and 
freedom of action than they 
would enjoy under the rule of 
an older man, who could check 
and govern them. 

The followers of Mohamed- 
Shah were at a disadvantage, 
and their enthusiasm was 
damped by fear of the Hurs. 
Nevertheless, the situation was 
still fraught with possibilities of 
trouble, and the District Magis- 
trate and Police remained in 
camp there for several days, 
overawing the rival factions 
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and seeking a lasting settle- 
ment of the dispute. At length 
a compromise was reached. 
Mohamedshah, a lethargic and 
unambitious young man, agreed 
to accept a lakh of rupees for 
himself, and give up his claims. 
The boy remained Pir, and his 
affairs were to be administered 
during his minority by a council 
of five vazirs, who were duly 
appointed. 

We shall follow a while the 
fortunes of Imamali. For some 
months he continued to per- 
form his duties as head of the 
household, but he was not 
happy under the new régime, 
nor was he regarded with favour 
by the vazirs of the council. 
Mohamedshah became a mere 
nonentity, whose influence was 
of no avail. So Imamali, having 
passed his seventieth year, re- 
tired from service, and took 
up his quarters with his daugh- 
ter and her husband Hassanali, 
who lived in the Pir’s village. 

The hot weather came, and 
with it the river, which runs 
twelve miles to the west of 
Pir-jo-goth, began to rise. From 
a comparatively narrow stream 
meandering along in a wide bed, 
it spread over the whole bed, 
and began to climb the banks. 
Later on it would overflow the 
banks and engulf the low- 
lying lands alongside, often 
turning itself into a lake from 
five to ten miles across. It 
was not long after the com- 
mencement of this season that 
Imamali bethought himself of 
certain debts of grain and 
grass owing to him from men 
in the village of Dalor, near the 
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river ; so he said to Hassanali 
that they would hire a bullock- 
cart and take it to that place 
before floods made the roads 
impassable, which they did; 
and having loaded the cart in 
Dalor with his dues, Imamali 
desired Hassan to drive it 
back to Pir-jo-goth. “I my- 
self,” said he, “‘ propose to 
journey onwards and visit Fat- 
teh Mahomed, my friend, whom 
I have not seen for several 
years, on his island. He is 
rich and hospitable. First, I 
will go by camel to Yakub- 
khan’s village, which is on 
the mainland opposite Fatteh 
Mahomed’s, and there I will 
borrow a fisherman’s boat to 
ferry me across the water.” 
So Hassan returned home with 
the cart, not dreaming that 
he had seen his father-in-law 
for the last time. Imamali 
let it be known in Dalor that 
he sought a riding-camel to 
carry him the ten miles to 
Yakubkhan’s, and on bazaar 
day, when people came in 
from the neighbouring villages 
to buy and sell, to watch 
wrestling matches and partridge 
fightings, to hear bhajans (music 
and singing), and to meet their 
friends, he found no difficulty 
in engaging a Jat (camel-driver) 
who was willing to take his 
camel in that direction. So 
they set out early one morning, 
and in three hours came to 
Yakubkhan’s; for there was 
delay on the road, caused by 
water, to avoid which they 
had to make a detour. Yakub- 
khan himself welcomed him 
with the usual polite saluta- 
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tions: “ Are you well? Is your 
health quite good? Is it so? 
Then I congratulate you. I 
am very pleased to hear it. 
Praise be to Allah. Mubarak ! 
Shukrullah! It is good luck 
for me that I have the pleasure 
of meeting you again———”’ and 
so on, to which Imamali replied 
in the same strain, though 
Yakubkhan was no particular 
friend of his. Imamali was 
then taken inside the zemindar’s 
bungalow for rest and refresh- 
ment, while Allahbux, the son 
of Yakubkhan, was sent out 
to procure a boat for the 
guest. After a delay of an 
hour or more the boat was 
ready, and Imamali was es- 
corted to the water’s edge by 
his hosts. He invited Allahbux 
to accompany him, but that 
young zemindar excused him- 
self. So Imamali took leave, 
embarked in the boat, and was 
poled across the “‘dhand,” as 
they called it, by an old 
fisherman Chand and his son. 
Any swamp or overflow water 
or tank or jhil in Sind is a dhand. 
This particular one was merely 
a loop of the river with a very 
swift current, running behind 
the islands and cutting them 
off from the mainland by a 
channel one mile wide. 
Meanwhile Hassanali and his 
wife awaited the old man’s 
retumn in Pir-jo-goth. Day 
after day passed and he did 
not come; nor did there come 
any news of him or any mes- 
Sage to explain his absence, so 
they grew anxious, and feared 
that some mishap or illness 
had befallen him on the way. 
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Then Hassanali set out in 
search. He came to Yakubkhan 
and heard of the boat journey. 
He went to the Muhanas’ 
(fishermen’s) huts, and ques- 
tioned old Chand, who sat 
there mending his nets. Chand 
took him to the edge of the 
water, and pointed westwards 
across the dhand. ‘‘ Thou seest 
that island half a kos distant,” 
said he. “It is but small, 
and grows smaller day by day 
as the waters rise over it. 
Beyond it lies the larger island 
of Fatteh Mahomed, and in 
between the two was a shallow 
stream when thy father-in-law 
came, knee-deep, through which 
any man could walk. We set 
him down on the small island, 
for the current and wind are 
swift and strong. Jam is a 
boy, and my arms are now 
weak with old age. From 
there to Fatteh Mahomed’s is 
but a kos (two miles). His 
staff in his hand, he passed 
off the boat alone. We stayed 
to pick up driftwood, and as 
we searched the shore he went 
from sight behind yonder sand- 
hill.” ‘“‘ Ferry me across,” said 
Hassanali, “that I may see 
the place, and thence I will 
go and inquire of Fatteh Ma- 
homed. There may be news 
of him there.”” But the Muhana 
replied, “The place is now 
under water save the sand- 
hill; and the stream between 
the islands is deep, and dan- 
gerous to cross on foot, for the 
current is strong, though it 
was safe enough for Imamali ; 
but if such be thy will and thou 
help to work the boat, we may 
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win round the bend and land 
thee at Fatteh Mahomed’s 
island itself.” So this was 
done, and Hassanali came to 
Fatteh Mahomed and told his 
story. But, alas for his hopes! 
he merely heard that Imamali 
had never arrived at his destina- 
tion. Hassanali returned to 
Pir-jo-goth in greater bewilder- 
ment than ever, and sought 
the help of the Police, a step 
that no man takes except in 
extremity. He gave informa- 
tion to the Fouzdar that Ima- 
mali had disappeared, and no 
trace of him was to be found. 
The Fouzdar was not deeply 
interested, as there was no 
definite report of a crime, and 
disappearances are common 
enough in Upper Sind, es- 
pecially when the floods come. 
Many a corpse is picked out 
of the canals as a supposed case 
of drowning, in wilful dis- 
regard of the crushed skull or 
gunshot wound, lest the finders 
be compelled to travel many 
miles, and spend much time 
and money in attending court 
to give evidence. The river 
itself carries for hundreds of 
miles in its swift current the 
bodies of murdered enemies, 
of faithless wives, and sus- 
pected adulterers. The inunda- 
tion is the season for the paying 
off of scores. Besides, there 
are real accidents of drowning, 
though it may be suspected 
that these furnish the minority 
of corpses. So the Fouzdar 
made no special effort, but 
waited till his other duties 
took him in that direction, 
when he questioned Yakubkhan, 
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Allahbux, Chand, and Jam, and 
wrote down their statements. 
These all professed to know 
no more than they had told 
to Hassanali. 

About this time the whisper 
went abroad that the Hurs 
had killed Imamali for being 
an enemy of the Pir—a bare 
rumour without details, current 
in the bazaars. The Fouzdar 
of Pir-jo-goth may have heard 
it, but did not pursue the clue. 
He perhaps did not know the 
story of the treasure, for that 
was a secret supposed to be 
confined to higher officials. 
None of Imamali’s friends, not 
even Hassanali himself, gave 
open information of this sus- 
picion to the Police in Pir-jo- 
goth, so great was their dread 
of the Hurs. 

Thirty miles to the north, 
on the left bank of the river, 
opposite Sukkur, is the town 
of Rohri, where lived a railway 
contractor named Alibux. His 
daughter had been abducted 
by an amorous zemindar, and 
he was at great pains to rescue 
her with the help of the Police. 
He happened to be an old 
friend of Imamali, and, moved 
to indignation at his fate, made 
a special visit to the local 
Police Inspector, whom he had 
found worthy of trust in his 
own difficulties, and informed 
him, under the strictest promise 
that his name as informant 
should not be divulged, that 
the Hurs had murdered Imam- 
ali. The Inspector was a man 
of considerable character. He 
suspected that his men could 
not be relied on, and the case 
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was of importance, since some 
of the vazirs might be impli- 
cated—in fact, Alibux hinted 
aS much,—so he went at once 
to the District Superintendent, 
and urged that the case should 
be handed over to the C.I.D. 
A telegram to Karachi brought 
Deputy Superintendent Cha- 
turdas on the scene. 

This officer was a born de- 
tective. Accustomed to being 
called into cases in which the 
district police had failed, his 
method was to study the pre- 
vious course of the inquiry and 
try to discover some reason 
why it was unsuccessful. This 
he did now in Sukkur before 
approaching the scene; and 
he decided that travelling slowly 
by camel along the way taken 
by Imamali with the professed 
object of investigating had 
given those concerned a chance 
to concert a story, and take 
measures to prevent the truth 
from leaking out; so he de- 
vised a means of projecting 
himself suddenly among the 
evil-doers without warning. 
And it also appeared to him 
that the witnesses likely to 
know most, and at the same 
time to be least interested in 
concealment, were the Muhana 
and his son. For they had 
been the last to see the ill- 
fated Imamali, and were the 
least likely to have killed him. 
An old man of humble degree 
and a boy of twelve are not the 
Stuff of which assassins are 
usually made. 

One evening, as soon as 
darkness fell, an ordinary river- 
boat, which seemed the same 
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as a score of others, put off 
from the quay at Sukkur, and 
dropped quietly down the 
stream. The serang and his 
crew of three were of the 
Punjab, whence they had just 
alrived with a cargo, unloaded 
that morning. Chaturdas and 
half a dozen policemen in plain 
clothes, specially selected be- 
cause their homes were in 
distant villages and they could 
have no friends or connections 
in the neighbourhood, com- 
posed themselves to slumber 
on the deck, for they expected 
to be early astir next morning. 
The majestic river, sweeping 
on under a cloudless starry 
sky, bore them swiftly south- 
wards out of the Sukkar gorge 
and into the open plain. Keep- 
ing in the powerful current of 
mid-stream they covered mile 
after mile, until, when the 
dawn began to appear in the 
east, they drew in towards 
the mouth of the dhand be- 
tween the village of Yakubkhan 
and Fatteh Mahomed’s island. 
Here, before reaching the en- 
trance of the dhand, they 
brought the boat ashore behind 
a sandhill, landed, and ate their 
morning meal, as they were 
still too early for their purpose. 
At length they saw boats mov- 
ing about in the distance as 
though the fishermen were be- 
ginning their day’s work; so 
they re-embarked and poled 
onwards round the curve and 
into the channel that flowed 
towards Yakubkhan’s,_ the 
police lying hidden behind the 
boat’s sides. Chaturdas sat 
in the stern, and scanned the 
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face of the waters for a boat 
with a crew of an old man 
and a boy. Several fishermen 
they passed without any word 
said except such greeting as 
was necessary to avert suS- 
picion. At length they came 
upon what they sought: an 
old man and a boy far out 
from shore preparing to cast 
their nets. As if casually they 
approached, and exchanged 
some ordinary greeting. Then 
suddenly they ranged along- 
side, and three stalwart sepoys 
boarded the smaller craft, put- 
ting terror into father and son. 
Instantly the trembling boy 
was seized and handed up to 
Chaturdas, and the two boats 
drew apart, to the accompani- 
ment of tears and curses from 
the victims of this surprise. 
The police officer, no doubt 
a kind and amiable character 
in private life, was ready to play 
any part that the circumstances 
seemed to demand, and he now 
assumed a ferocious aspect, 
glaring with beetling brows at 
the timid child. ‘“‘I am the 
Sirear,” said he. “I catch 
evildoers and shut them in 
jail; murderers and their sons 
I always have beaten and tor- 
tured before they are hanged. 
Take care lest through thy 
fault in not telling the truth 
thou and thy father come to 
this end! I am the police!” 
—and so on in this strain, until 
Jam was quite ready to tell 
all he knew, for there is little 
difficulty in browbeating a boy 
of his years. Thus the whole 
story came out, and was written 
down in detail. Chand him- 
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self was next brought into the 
police boat, and confronted 
with the disclosures made by 
his son. Denial was useless, 
so he did not attempt it. 
Having attained some measure 
of composure, his narrative 
was more connected than that 
of his son. “Sahib,” he said, 
“this is kismet that sent you 
here, and what has to be will 
be. When the Hurs come to 
know that we have told you 
the manner of the vazir’s death 
we, too, shall be as good as 
dead. The Sircar will protect 
us, you say?  Inshallah! 
Yet how can the Sircar check 
the hand of every Hur? Not 
to-day, nor to-morrow, but after 
a year or maybe two years our 
fate will overtake us; _ for 
their arm is strong, and their 
memories fail not. I, too, may 
be numbered with the guilty ? 
I swear by the name of Allah 
that I am innocent. We are 
poor people and are men of 
Yakub. His was the order, 
and we had to obey. Who are 
the Muhanas that they should 
resist the wish of their zemin- 
dar? Yes, it was a month ago 
at breakfast-time, and we— 
that is, my son and I—were 
out yonder on the dhand, half 
a mile below the village, when 
we saw Allahbux, the son of 
Yakubkhan, swimming towards 
us on the current. He was 
calling us, so we drew in our 
nets and poled towards him. 
He climbed into our boat, 
tired and breathless. ‘ Ye are 
to come back to the village at 
once,’ he said; ‘my father 
bids you. There is a guest 
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to take across the dhand.’ 
Yakubkhan is our malik. So 
we poled and rowed back 
against the stream ; and as we 
laboured with the boat I saw 
three men swimming across 
the dhand on inflated goat- 
skins towards the west, where 
then there was an island that 
is now under water, close by 
Fatteh Mahomed’s island. 
Those men had hatchets thrust 
into their turbans—small hat- 
chets such as we use to cut 
grass. They were some furlongs 
distant. They swam strongly, 
like young men. I could not 
see their faces then. They 
landed on the island, and went 
from my sight behind a sand- 
hill. After a while we drew 
into the bank at the village land- 
ing-place, where stood Yakub- 
khan himself and the vazir 
Imamali, taking leave of each 
other. ‘Come with me to 
Fatteh Mahomed, Allahbux- 
sahib,’ said the vazirsahib, ‘I 
hear that the nautch-girl from 
Rohri who sings “ Oh, Jamalo ”’ 
—she of the beady eyes—is 
with him, and his Sidis will 
wrestle as usual,’ but Allahbux 
excused himself. Well, it was 
Strange that a young man like 
Allahbux should refuse an in- 
vitation like that, and the 
vazirsahib was not well pleased ; 
but he said no more. He sat in 
our boat, and my son and I 
ferried him across to the small 
island, where he landed; and 
after we gave him our salaams 
he walked on alone. Well, his 
fate was upon him, and he 
was walking to his death. No, 
by the Koran, I swear, I knew 
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nothing of it. I will take the 
Koran in the mosque and 
Swear; yes, in the mosque of 
my own village, where my 
house and my field are, and 
they will suffer calamity if I 
swear falsely. There was drift- 
wood on the shore, and we, 
being poor people, lingered to 
gather it, when we heard a 
cry for help in the voice of 
Imamali. Then we both ran 
to the top of the sandhill, and 
looked beyond to see what 
had befallen him; and we 
beheld him beset by three men, 
armed with axes, those three 
who had swum the dhand. 
They smote him till he fell 
dead, stricken with many 
wounds. Yes, I know those 
men. I saw them close enough. 
They are Alahando, Ghulam 
Haider, and Musso of the village 
of Bilshah, one kos from here. 
Are they Hurs? Who knows ? 
By the name of God, I am not 
a Hur. I am a poor Muhana, 
the man of Yakubkhan. He 
may be a Hur. What do I 
know? Well, Alahando saw 
us on the rim of the slope and 
ran at us, lifting on high his 
blood-stained axe, and swearing 
that if we told any man of 
what we had seen we should 
die the death of the axe even 
aS Imamali. ‘See, O Muhanas ! 
Thus die the enemies of the 
Pir. Take heed lest your house 
be burnt and your women put 
to shame! Be gone and be 
silent.’ In great fear we turned 
and ran back to our boat, 
pushed it off, and hastily poled 
forth on to the dhand. That 
Same night those three men 
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came to my hut, and swore us 
to silence with the most dread- 
ful threats. When the Fouzdar 
came, therefore, we lied, for 
the same men again threatened 
us, and of a truth they will 
now kill us, or if not they, 
then some other Hurs in their 
stead.” 

Here the old man _ broke 
down and wept, and wrung his 
hands in despair, begging for 
protection from the fate he 
feared. In answer to further 
questions, he said the slayers 
were of the tribe of Mirans, 
who were very numerous near 
Yakubkhan’s village and in 
the village of Bilshah; and if 
the police would wait till even- 
ing they would be found in 
their homes and easily cap- 
tured. He knew nothing more, 
nor could he say how or where 
they had disposed of the corpse 
of Imamali. 

For the rest of the day the 
two boats made a pretence of 
fishing. Then after evening 
fell the police landed secretly, 
and, guided by the Muhanas, 
descended on Bilshah, where 
they surrounded the houses 
of the three murderers and 
arrested them. Other police 
help was called in, and then 
began a strenuous search for 
further evidence. Yakubkhan, 
Allahbux, Chand, and Jam were 
almost in the position of accom- 
plices, whose word at a trial 
might be looked on with doubt, 
and something more was needed 
to ensure a conviction. <A 
mighty inquiry was conducted 
for a whole week. Some say 
threats and pressure, trickery, 
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and cajolery were employed ; 
that men were beaten and 
tortured and women threatened 
with shame, but such rumours 
are always spread, and in this 
case nothing of the sort was 
ever proved. Some say Ala- 
hando’s brother, against whom 
there was no evidence what- 
ever, was purposely arrested, 
so as to leave no male in his 
family to attend to the lands 
and crops and cattle, and above 
all, to see that his women did 
not go astray or remain without 
protection, a most serious mat- 
ter in a region of amorous 
intrigue where passions run 
high. Be that as it may, 
Alahando did promise to turn 
King’s evidence, and at that 
very time when he was taken 
before the District Magistrate 
of Sukkur, and in return for 
a tendered pardon made a full 
and complete confession, his 
brother was released from cus- 
tody. It may, of course, be a 
coincidence that these two 
events happened on the same 
day. The confession is an 
interesting document, and 
seems to portray a state of 
feeling and a mode of action 
more suitable to a story from 
the Arabian Nights than to 
the official record of a modern 
British dependency. The gist 
of it was to this effect: “I 
am a Hur, my family are Hurs, 
the other accused Ghulam 
Haider and Musso are Huts, 
and so also Yakubkhan and 
Allahbux. The word went forth 
among the Hurs that Imamali 
was an enemy of the Pir. Who 
started that saying I know 
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not; but all the Pir’s enemies 
must be killed according to our 
religion, so when the news 
came that Imamali had set 
forth on a journey to Fatteh 
Mahomed and would pass 
through Yakubkhan’s village, 
it became our duty to slay 
him for the sake of the Pir, 
whose men we are. While 
Yakub entertained him in his 
house and sent Allahbux for a 
fisherman’s boat, we three swam 
across the dhand on skins, 
with axes in our turbans, and 
lay in wait among the tamarisk 
bushes on the island along the 
path he must take. When the 
old man came we fell upon him 
and slew him. The Muhanas 
saw us do it, but we threatened 
them into silence. We carried 
the body as far as the stream 
that flows between the islands, 
and then in that stream we 
floated it down to the dhand 
and round the corner of the 
greater island till we reached 
the shore of the river Indus 
itself. Here a large tree had 
fallen, the trunk of which we 
used like a butcher’s block. 
On it we laid the corpse, and 
with our axes hacked and sliced 
it into four pieces, which we 
cast separately into the fast- 
flowing flood; and that was 
the end of Imamali. After- 
wards the rising waters covered 
the smaller island and the 
tree-trunk, so no trace of our 
deed was left.” He might have 
added, ‘‘Thus die all enemies 
of the Pir!” for no doubt so 
he thought. 
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Well, it might have been 
expected that the law which 
had made all these efforts to 
get the murderers into its 
clutches would not let them 
go, but such was not the case. 
When the Sessions trial came 
on, the witnesses Chand and 
Jam said their say, and Ala- 
hando duly repeated his con- 
fession, but to no purpose. 
There was no corpse forth- 
coming, and the judge felt 
that some of the evidence was 
false, though he could not say 
exactly what—perhaps judges 
are lacking in imagination. 
Anyhow, the accused were ac- 
quitted, much to the disgust 
of the police. Of course, the 
fisherman and his boy were 
contradicted by their first state- 
ments to the Fouzdar and the 
Inspector, in which they pro- 
fessed to know nothing of the 
death of Imamali; and con- 
fessions and the evidence of 
accomplices when elicited with 
much effort by the police have 
not the same weight in India 
as in England. That finishing 
touch of cutting up the corpse 
into four pieces, so that the 
prophecy might be fulfilled— 
“The Hurs will cut me in 
pieces,””» — seemed almost too 
artistic, and the murderers were 
given the benefit of the doubt. 
Here ends the story of the 
Pir’s Vazir, which is true. 
Whether the anticipated deaths 
of Alibux the contractor of 
Sukkur and of Chand and Jam 
will furnish an equal interest 
depends on the Hurs. 
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THE CHART-MAKERS. 


BY VICE-ADMIRAL BOYLE SOMERVILLE, C.M.G. 


H.M.S. Dart was a schooner 
yacht of 400 tons, which had 
been bought from a private 
owner for the Naval Service, 
and had afterwards been length- 
ened and fitted with auxiliary 
steam power. She was a good 
little ship, and in spite of the 
alterations to her shape and 
draught caused by the addition 
of engines, boiler, and screw- 
shaft, was still a first-rate 
sailer. She was intended to 
be the “‘ Admiral’s yacht ” for 
the Australian station; but, 
by some dark official process, 
she became instead a Survey- 
ing Vessel, and thereafter ful- 
filed a long and honourable 
career in those waters in the 
service of the Chart-makers. 
She was entirely unfitted for 
hydrographic work; but we 
are accustomed, in the Survey- 
ing Service, to be dealt out 
with old castaway ships, or 
*“‘ misfits,’ and to make the 
best of them. The Dart was 
by no means the worst we have 
had in recent years; in fact, 
she was rather above the aver- 
age. We were quite pleased 
with her. The crew forward 
on the mess deck numbered 
sixty ; there were six of us 
in the Ward-room—three lieu- 
tenants of the Hydrographic 
Branch, and three “Idlers,” 
as the Old Navy, with bludgeon- 
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like humour, designated the 
Engineer, Surgeon, and Pay- 
master. 

Besides, and over all of us, 
there was the Captain—the 
“‘ Skipper,” the ‘‘ Old Man,”— 
a lieutenant like ourselves, but 
a few years older, having ‘23 


stripes’; such, in fact, as 
nowadays is styled “ Lieu- 
tenant-Commander.”” He was 


separated from our profane 
society in the Ward-room by 
a passage-way of at least three 
feet in length, at the end of 
which was the door of “ The 
Cabin.”” Here, in splendid 
isolation, in accordance with 
the Law of the Navy, he re- 
sided ; and if occasionally he 
heard from the end of the 
passage a few home-truths, 
they were probably welcomed 
by him as a corrective to the 
chorus of approval, and even 
of affection, which more often 
assailed his blushing ears; for 
he was the best of fellows, and 
we didn’t mind if he knew it 
(as well as our opinion of his 
mistakes). 

We commissioned in Auck- 
land, New Zealand, and then 
set forth on what proved to 
be a devastating voyage to 
Sydney, New South Wales. 
In ordinary weather the trip 
would have taken us a week, 
but this time it took four, each 
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one of which was signalised by 
a fresh and furious gale. It 
was mid - winter—the merry 
month of June. We rounded 
the North Cape of New Zealand 
one anxious night in the teeth 
of a howling north-wester ; only 
just able, with the sheets hauled 
flat aft, and with the faithful 
engines going at full speed, to 
claw the struggling, sagging 
ship off from the immense 
black cliffs close under her lee. 
The full realisation of the seri- 
ousness of things was veiled 
for me, and for most of our 
new ship’s company, both offi- 
cers and men, by the anodyne 
of sea-sickness, which laid us 
flat in a state almost of coma, 
all unaccustomed, as we were, 
to the cantrips of so small a 
ship in so great a seaway. 
Our watches had to be kept 
through it all—wet, drooping, 
unheeding, as we might be, 
of all save personal misery. 
When, during my next turn 
on deck, the slow morning 
broke through the rain, we 
were past the headland, with 
the sheets eased. The danger 
of the lee shore was past, 
though not that of the grey 
waves, roaring hungrily at us. 
But the little ship was staunch, 
dancing over them, dipping 
and curtseying to them with 
a fine disdain. One monster, 
however, took her unawares 
on the starboard side, and as 
She lifted to it, hurled its foam- 
ing crest on the deck, carrying 
all away to leeward, sweeping, 
in a wash of icy water, coils 
of rope and the men standing 
by them, against the berth- 
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ing, where, fortunately, they 
were brought up. Then, heel- 
ing the ship heavily to port as 
it passed under her, the great 
hill of water seized the lifeboat, 
where it hung on the lee side 
swung out ready for an emerg- 
ency, but tightly secured to its 
davits, and tore the boat bodily 
away. With dim uninterested 
eyes of sickness, I watched it 
floating away, uninjured, swept 
along on the crests of the great 
combers. 

We heard later that it was 
washed up at Tom Bowling’s 
Bay, in the North Island, 
where, still uninjured, some 
Maoris found it on the beach. 
This first gale had hardly cleared 
off before, two days later, an- 
other began in an orgy of elec- 
tric display. St Elmo’s Fires 
appeared at each mast-head 
and yard-arm—the Dart was 
Square-rigged on the fore,—and 
on both peaks of the gaffs. It 
was in the gale which followed, 
coming from the eastward, that 
we were “ pooped ’’ — partly 
through the nerveless steering 
of an unfortunate sea-sick helms- 
man—as we ran before the 
wind. A tremendous sea rolled 
in on us over the starboard 
quarter, deep and green, and 
poured down the companion- 
way, which, with its booby- 
hatch covering, faced aft to- 
wards the oncoming flood. In 
doing 80, it carried with it the 
first group it encountered— 
namely, the helmsman, the 
Quartermaster conning the ship, 
and the Officer of the Watch. 
The first of them shot down 
the ladderway to the bottom 
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in a bruised and battered heap, 
the other two managed some- 
how to cling to the upper deck. 
In the Ward-room, which was 
at the foot of the companion, 
the swirling sea discovered, and 
tore away from its securings, 
a can of lamp oil, which it 
broached, carrying its contents 
away with it, and floating them 
broadcast. The wave spread 
itself, and the oil with it, into 
each cabin and passage-way 
below the deck, so that every 
surface reached by it became 
like a sheet of ice, and the 
difficulty and even danger of 
getting about the ship, already 
great in the tumbling seaway, 
was horribly increased. Boots 
and bare feet carried the oil 
from the lower deck to every 
tread of the stairway, and 
unless the most extreme pre- 
caution was observed, you shot 
down it, like the traditional 
“‘ greased lightning ’—greased, 
indeed,—and went up it cling- 
ing desperately to the hand- 
rail, hand over hand, for foot- 
hold there was none. 

During that terrible passage 
we encountered two more gales, 
each with its own list of losses 
(a second boat went away from 
us in one of them); but we 
arrived at length off Port Jack- 
son, battered and storm-worn, 
with every sail but two blown 
out of the bolt-ropes. We 
steamed slowly through the 
Heads, and up to Sydney, on 
almost our last few ounces 
of coal. It was a lovely day 
(at last), and the harbour was 
full of pleasure boats. AS we 
proceeded to our moorings in 
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Farm Cove, we were greeted 
with cheers and flag-wavings, 
not only from the boats, but 
from crowds of people gathered 
on the ends of the pleasant 
wooded points that diversify 
the shores of that which the 
proud inhabitants invariably 
speak of as “Our beautiful 
’arbour.’’ One boat came along- 
side of us, and we hailed her 
to inquire what was “on.” 
“Why,” said the people in 
her, “you have been reported 
in all the papers for the last 
fortnight as ‘lost,’ and here 
you are! Hooray!’ We were 
frankly amazed. That we had 
had a thoroughly horrid, and 
even dangerous time, we were 
aware, but this result of our 
long unpleasant voyage we had 
never expected. It was quite 
an embarrassing resurrection. 
Our arrival off the Australian 
coast had been reported, we 
heard, from a lighthouse to the 
northward, where we had made 
the land the day before; and 
hence this popular reception. 
The news was telegraphed to 
the Admiralty at once, and 
reached London shortly before 
eight o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, June 30. In spite of the 
day of the week, in spite of the 
hour of the morning, the mes- 
sage was sent out at once by 
special command to sixty-seven 
homes in the United Kingdom, 
where, after a fortnight, during 
which the hoped-for news came 
not, anxiety was settling down 
into despair, and even into the 
wearing of “mourning.” It 
arrived soon after eight o’clock 
at my home in Ireland. The 
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Postmaster, an ex-naval petty 
officer, and the greatly admired 
adviser and friend of my naval 
cadet days, did not wait to 
write out the happy news on 
the pink form, but rushed to 
the house by the shortest route, 
which was over the kitchen- 
garden wall. ‘‘Ma’am, ma’am,” 
he called out breathlessly to 
my mother at her window, “ the 
Dart is safely in Sydney ! Glory 
be to God!” Such omission 
of post-office formality, not only 
in the matter of the unwritten 
message, but in the pious ex- 
tension of its wording, could, I 
feel sure, only have occurred in 
Treland ; and if the costume in 
which my sisters at the top of 
the back-stairs met the Post- 
master was, as I have heard, 
distinctly informal, this also 
was Irish, and did not, at that 
supreme moment, excite atten- 
tion. 


A month and more went by 
before we were comfortably 
re-established in the Dart as a 
going concern, with sails re- 
placed, and new ropes rove ; 


_ With the empty davits, whence 


the boats had been torn away 
by the seas, re-supplied ; with 
leaks stopped ; with sea-sodden 
furniture and beds, oil-soaked 
carpets, and ruined kits re- 
newed. Then, at last, we 
Steamed northward into that 
wonderful region, the “Inner 
Route,” off the coast of Queens- 
land, where, in latitude 15° S., 
our work was laid. 

The Great Barrier Reef of 
Australia is a coral breakwater 
that reaches southward for a 
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thousand miles from Papua, 
protecting the Queensland coast 
and baffling the Pacific swell 
at a distance of thirty miles 
from the land. The space 
between the Barrier and the 
shore is a festering intricacy 
of reefs, shoals, and islets; it 
has taken the coral-disease very 
badly. As you leave the Bar- 
rier and approach the land, the 
scattered patches lessen both 
in size and number, until you 
come at last to a belt of fairly 
clear water between the last 
of the reefs and the coast, 
which is in most places three 
or four miles wide, though 
sometimes much less. This 
belt of navigable water, which 
lies roughly parallel with the 
trend of the coast, is known 
as “The Inner’ Route.” 
Through it ships provided with 
charts may travel in compara- 
tive safety and in smooth 
water from Capricorn Channel, 
where, in the latitude of the 
Southern Tropic, the Reef begins, 
all the way northward to Thurs- 
day Island (known, for the 
best of reasons, as “‘ Thirsty 
Island ’’), which lies on the 
tenth parallel, off Cape York, 
the burning tip of Australia. 
The chart we were ordered to 
make was to replace one made 
in the year 1841, which had 
itself replaced the original chart 
of the explorations of Captain 
Cook; and it chanced that 
the twenty-mile stretch of water 
and reefs between the coast 
and the Barrier on which we 
were to start was filled with 
special memories of that great 
man. Sailing northward in 
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the Endeavour in June 1770, 
he got caught in the then 
unknown widespread net of 
coral, and struck heavily on 
a reef off Cape Tribulation 
(as, very suitably, he named 
it). With difficulty the ship 
was released from those cruel 
fangs; and, with a lacerated 
and leaking hull, Cook sailed 
her slowly farther up the coast 
for forty miles, desperately 
searching for a spot where she 
might be beached and repaired. 
At last he reached the mouth 
of what is now known as 
Endeavour River; and there 
he stayed for seven weeks, with 
his ship grounded on the soft 
mud, while he mended her and 
cured his crew of scurvy. With 
so hard-sounding and unro- 
mantic a name as that of the 
great navigator, it is not pos- 
sible to do much in the way 
of local commemoration, and 
“Cooktown,” afterwards built 
at this historic spot (now a 
busy and important port of 
Northern Queensland), repre- 
sents probably the summit of 
human endeavour in that direc- 
tion. 

In August, Cook set forth 
again to extricate himself from 
the tangle of reefs and shoals 
that filled the unknown space 
between the land and the open 
ocean beyond the Barrier. By 
assiduous use of the sounding 
lead, and, above all, by a keen 
look-out at the masthead, he 
succeeded in traversing in safety 
the very waters of which we 
were now to make a new, and 
final, chart. On that trouble- 
some journey he anchored sev- 
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eral times, landing at Point 
Look-out, at Lizard Island, 
and at Eagle Island, to view 
from these standpoints the best 
gangways among the reefs— 
all of which places became 
stations for our theodolites. 
Then keeping, as he tells us, 
the two high and rocky Direc- 
tion Islands in a line, he sailed 
north up a stretch of clear 
water, until at last, five miles 
away on his beam, an opening 
appeared in the great sea-wall— 
a blue ship-passage between 
the white spouts and jets of 
foam to the northward and to 
the southward; and, hauling 
to the wind, Cook took the 
Endeavour out through it, and 
away eastward into the open 
sea. 


One of the first things to be 
done on starting a hydro- 
graphic survey is to choose 
and mark suitable points on 
the adjoining land from which 
may be stretched the invisible 
net of triangulation that is 
to enclose the field—the sea- 
field—of work, and bind to- 
gether in correct relation its 
principal features. These start- 
ing points are usually estab- 
lished on island-tops and cliff- 
tops, if possible in sight of one 
another. The points chosen 
must be clearly discernible 
through a theodolite telescope, 
sometimes from fifteen or even 
twenty miles distance ; so that 
it is necessary to build on these 
summits great cairns of stones, 
or, if no stones are to be had, 
to set up large wooden tripods, 
surmounted by bamboo flag- 
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staffs thirty feet high, with 
bright-coloured flags. If the 
beacon is seen from seaward 
with a dark background, it 
must then be whitewashed. 
These marks are not intended 
merely for vision as between 
theodolites, though that is their 
first intention. When the tri- 
angulation has been calculated, 
the positions of the marks 
plotted on paper, and the work 
of sounding the depths of the 
sea between them has begun, 
they are essential for fixing the 
ship’s position by sextant angles 
as she moves about from sound- 
ing to sounding. The marks 
must therefore be such as can 
easily be picked up in the small 
field of a sextant-telescope, 
and quickly too, while the ship 
Swoops and curtseys on the 
swell, and the skipper is calling 
aloud on you to “Come on, 
and hurry up with that angle.” 
As you value your eyesight, 
as well as the good opinion 
of the Chief of the Survey, so 
will you build your marks 
large and conspicuous and white. 
“Whitewash is the Surveyor’s 
Friend,” say truly all the text- 
books. In addition to these 
fundamental beacons on the 
cliff-crests and elsewhere, we 
Surveyors have an unpleasant 
but necessary habit of painting 
large patches of whitewash at 
distances of half a mile or less 
along the whole of the low part 
of the shores surrounding our 
field of work. These marks 
are intended chiefly for fixing 
the positions of soundings taken 
by the surveying boats. While 
the mother ship is sounding in 
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the deep offing, her water-chicks 
will generally be seen, spread 
out over the adjacent sea sur- 
face, running lines of soundings 
between the shore and the 
deep, or navigable, water where 
the ship’s lines begin. The 
boats’ share in chart-making 
is usually more important than 
that of the ship, especially 
in the case of harbour sur- 
veys, and this is the justifica- 
tion for these white leprous 
blemishes on the landscape. 
While they remain, the most 
perfect primeval landscape is 
vulgarised by them; but the 
kindly rains and seas gradually 
wash them away, and in the 
course of a few months out- 
raged Nature will have resumed 
her reign, and the desecrated 
coast will have been purged of 
these impertinent footprints of 
the march of Science. 

To establish these marks, 
then, we four—the Skipper 
and his three subordinates— 
were distributed over the field 
of survey. Each of us had his 
allotted sphere, and it was 
arranged that each should land 
in his respective domain on 
the same afternoon, camp there 
for the night, and thus be on 
the spot to start work early 
on the following morning. My 
share was Point Look-out, with 
the bays on each side of it; 
and with this task I began my 
experiences as a hydrographic 
Surveyor. 

Neither I nor any of my 
boat’s crew of five men had 
ever camped before (this was 
long before the invention of 
Boy Scouts), and I still remem- 
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ber the excitement and im- 
portance of the occasion as 
the boat, lying alongside the 
gangway ladder, was loaded 
with provisions and water, with 
blankets and cooking-pots, and 
lanterns. 

Above all do I remember 
the overwhelming ecstasy of 
exchanging an orthodox cabin- 
bunk, from which, with out- 
stretched arm, I eould touch 
the beams supporting the deck 
above me, for the unbounded 
bedroom of that mysterious 
untrodden shore, with the warm 
sand beneath, and millions of 
miles between me and the 
upper deck of stars. I have 
camped since then, I am thank- 
ful to remember, in many lands, 
for many a happy month, but 
the romance and the delight of 
it have never for me lost their 
freshness. 

The beaching of the boat 
was, of itself, an adventure. 
It was a gently shelving shore, 
on which a moderate surf was 
breaking in steep-fronted waves. 
No matter how clever you may 
be with oars, anchor, and cable, 
it takes but a very little surf 
to slew a boat broadside-on to 
the beach, and then, as likely 
as not, the next wave will 
capsize her, and land her in 
disaster. Seamanship books 
give all sorts of directions on 
the subject, and at first I 
followed the much-dinned-in 
injunctions of theorists ; but it 
did not take long to discover 
their futility. I realised almost 
at once what is the only sure 
thing to do when once you are 
in the shallows. The secret is 


not to manipulate the boat 
from inside her, where such 
leverage aS oars and rudder 
afford is devoid of a fixed ful- 
crum, but for all hands to jump 
overboard and to man-handle 
her from outside. In this way, 
with solid ground under our 
feet, we six were easily able to 
keep the ponderous laden boat 
with head on to the waves, 
allowing each of them, as it 
passed, to help us by bearing 
her farther and farther up the 
beach, until she was at last in 
safety. Of course, in this pro- 
ceeding all of us got wet to 
the waist, and above it; but 
in that warm water and dry 
hot air this was hardly as much 
as a discomfort. When you 
have been surveying in tropical 
seas for a few months, it never 
occurs to you to think whether 
feet and legs are operating in 
air or in water. All that it is 
necessary to consider is the 
possession of strong boots. 
Horrible sores are the inevitable 
result of getting feet wounded 
by the poisonous coral, and it 
does not take long to establish 
the fallacy of the popular be- 
lief that salt water is good 
for cuts. 

The spot at which we landed 
was the sand-choked mouth 
of a lagoon that lay, dark and 
dank, just behind the sea- 
beach. Only a few yards 
divided the two waters; but 
it was like the narrow barrier 
that divides Life from Death. 
Outside, the sparkling sea, 
tumbling in white and living 
foam on coral sand of almost 
as excellent a whiteness; in- 
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side, the gloomy mud-bordered 
depths, unmoving, save where 
a noisome bubble ascended 
slowly here and there, and 
quietly loosened at the surface 
its horrid gas. The lagoon’s 
edges were grown over with 
tall deep-green mangrove-trees, 
whose red hooping’ roots 
crawled through all the shal- 
lows. There were high man- 
grove clumps as well on every 
detached mud-bank, so that 
the whole lagoon was divided 
up into dim and narrow alleys 
of shaded water—paths to the 
hidden homes of crocodiles, 
of banded water-snakes, and 
of detestable crabs, disposers 
of the dead. A huge crocodile’s 
skull lay whitening near the 
water’s edge. It was at once 
annexed by one of the boat’s 
crew for a ‘‘ curio,” and as we 
gazed at it in some wonder, 
for we had not expected to 
meet with such monsters on 
an Australian sea-beach, there 
came out at us from the lagoon 
a starving trumpeting band of 
grey - striped mosquitoes. In 
order to keep these tigers of 
the air at bay, we broke off 
branches of the mangrove-trees, 
only to find ourselves in the 
jaws of a yet more ferocious 
foe. Every stick and every 
leaf was the hidden lair of 
myriads of large green ants, 
who fell instantly upon us, 
storming furiously down the 
necks of our shirts, clinging to 
the undefended bodies within 
with bull-dog grip, and emit- 
ting their fiery poison. Fling- 
ing away our branches, we fled 
the scene, stripping madly from 
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us aS we ran the ant-infested 
garments, until at last we gained 
the top of a little hill which 
overlooked the edge of the 
coast. A gentle wind was 
stirring, sufficient to blow away 
the mosquitoes, and very sooth- 
ing to the hot much-bitten skin 
as we sat there, half-naked, and 
exterminated the remainder of 
the green army, now unable 
to call up its reserves. It was 
so pleasant at this spot that 
I decided to make here our 
camp for the night. Return- 
ing cautiously to the beach, 
we dragged the boat up to well 
above high-water mark, and 
brought back with us to our 
place of refuge such “ gear” 
as would make us a shelter for 
the night. Two oars, lashed 
in the form of an X, went at 
one end of our bedroom; two 
more, similarly crossed, were 
planted in the ground at the 
other. The boat’s mast was 
laid on the top as a ridge-pole, 
and the lug-sail was stretched 
over it, slanting to the ground 
at both sides, to be roof and 
side walls all in one. It was 
already quite dark before we 
had finished cutting, from a 
handy grove of fragrant gum- 
trees, aS much wood as we 
thought would be sufficient for 
the fire; and then, as soon as 
supper was cooked and eaten, 
one very tired officer and five 
very tired bluejackets laid 
themselves down for the night. 
In the matter of camping, igno- 
rance certainly does not lead 
to bliss; but the awakening 
to knowledge comes soon— 
indeed, you can scarcely call it 
2G@2 
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awakening when there has been 
no sleep. In less than an hour 
I had discovered firstly, that 
for a camping-place you need 
flat ground, since the slight- 
est slope dispels restfulness ; 
secondly, that the amount of 
wood which five men can collect 
in an hour will burn up in less 
than that time; thirdly—but 
there was no end to the branches 
of knowledge that grew with 
dire rapidity on the Tree of 
New Experience. The wind 
died away, the smoke-smudge 
from our fire did the same, and 
the mosquitoes came down on 
us like strong men armed, 
singing songs of triumph as 
they stabbed and drank deep. 
Not until about four o’clock 
in the morning did slappings 
and cursings cease around me, 
and the weary began to find 
rest. 

An hour later—and it seemed 
but the winking of an eyelid— 
I opened my eyes quietly but 
definitely, possessed by the un- 
comfortable feeling that Some- 
body was there. There had 
been moonlight all night, but 
its liquid radiance was now 
pouring away out of the sky 
behind the hills to the north- 
westward, as the growing splen- 
dour of the new day, sweeping 
up from the sea to the east- 
ward, came into triumphant 
occupation of its realm. I sat 
up, and in the mingling lights 
I saw three Blackfellows stand- 
ing at my feet, gazing down at 
me. They were all of them 
perfectly naked, and each car- 
ried in his hand a long wooden 
spear. One of them gave a 
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little chuckle, and then, look- 
ing towards a hillock half a 
mile inland, softly called into 
the calm air “‘ Cooo-ey.”” Back 
from the hillock at once came 
the same cry, clear and soft ; 
and I could see, for I was by 
now on my feet, a little group 
of men standing on its crest, 
just visible in the dawn light. 
The men were awake by this 
time ; and I daresay none of 
us was free from a somewhat 
chilly feeling of dismay on 
realising the ambush in which 
we had awakened to find our- 
selves. The situation was one 
against the possibilities of which 
I had not been warned. The 
native savages were said to be 
“ practically extinct,’’ and, in 
any case, it could have occurred 
to no one to expect to find 
human beings among these 
crocodile-haunted lagoons, on 
the desolate border of the sea. 
It was true that Captain Cook 
had seen a naked footprint in 
this identical sand of Point 
Look-out where now we were 
camped; but that was 120 
years ago, and the fact did not 
seem to be a Sufficient reason 
for keeping any watch beyond 
that which the mosquitoes had 
compelled from us. I had 
never seen Blackfellows before, 
but I knew they were reckoned 
as “dangerous,” such as re- 
mained of them—as well they 
might be, seeing the many and 
terrible old scores they had 
against the white invaders. The 
rest of the gang had come up 
by this time, ten or twelve in 
number. They were about two 
to our one; each of them had 
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a weapon, and we were un- 
armed. But, as it full out, they 
were quite friendly. One of 
them could even speak a few 
words of English. “‘ Goo’ day, 
boss,” he said very amiably ; 
‘ gib it bacca.”’ After so sensa- 
tional an opening, one now 
recognises a touch of bathos 
in this dénofement. But, at 
the time, this did not occur to 
us. Far otherwise. We thank- 
fully distributed among our 
visitors such ship’s biscuit and 
“'bacca’”’ aS we could spare ; 
and these offerings were ac- 
cepted by them with, it is pos- 
sible, some feeling of gratitude. 
There was, however, no more 
outward demonstration of it 
than is made by monkeys at 
the Zoo for similar benefac- 
tions. There was just the same 
simian wary-eyed acceptance, 
and the same long, hairy, out- 
stretched arms. No risks were 
to be taken. The sun came up 
out of the sea, and the little 
herd of Blackfellows disap- 
peared into the bush, spears in 
hand, for the day’s hunting. 
It fills with strange feelings 
the civilised heir of all the 
Western ages when first he sees 
grossly naked shock - headed 
Man sliding, untrammelled, be- 
tween the trees of his native 
forest. A snapshot of ancient 
Memory is suddenly exposed 
on the sensitised plate of 
the mind; and one sees one- 
self in a flash, as dark, 
slim, and swift, with heavy- 
browed eyes, full of malice 
and watchfulness, prowling for 
food by day, nesting any- 
where in the woods by night 
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among the torn-down branches 
of trees. ... 

By this time the “billy” 
had been induced to boil, and 
breakfast took place amid the 
ruins of last night’s camp, now 
hated, but once the admiration 
of its constructors. When you 
are ashore in Australia you 
do as Australia does, and make 
tea in an ordinary can, a plain 
tin cylinder, such as encoffins 
bully beef, but furnished with 
a practicable lid and a wire 
handle. This is named a 
“billy.” When you are on 
board a British man-of-war, 
the same simple vessel is called 
a “fanny.” The superstition 
exists that tea made in a 
“billy” (or “fanny,” which 
you will) is the best to be had— 
a Superstition having its basis 
probably in the fact that you 
can actually see that the water 
is boiling before the addition 
of the tea leaves. What the 
origin of the name “billy” 
may be, I know not; but 
“fanny ”’ has a gruesome ety- 
mology. Years ago, in the 
1870’s, at just about the time 
when “tinned mutton” first 
came into the Navy, to alter- 
nate once a week with the then 
beloved (but horrible) “salt 
horse’ and salt pork of our 
even more salted sea-ancestors, 
it happened that a certain 
Frances Adams was murdered. 
Her remains were cut up and 
distributed variously by her 
murderer ; and the legend ran 
that a portion had been found 
in Deptford Victualling Yard. 
When, as soon happened, this 
legend became “a fact,” pre- 
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served mutton was, throughout 
the Service, known as “‘ Fanny 
Adams ”’; and though the ap- 
petising origin of the term is 
now largely forgotten, the tins 
which were alleged to have 
sepulchred the poor lady’s re- 
mains still universally com- 
memorate her Christian name. 
It is now extended to any simi- 
larly shaped can, quite inno- 
cent of the Victualling Yard, 
such as is supplied with the 
mess-gear of every lower-deck 
mess. 


On Point Look-out we built 
a splendid cairn of the large 
stones which lay in profusion 
all around. It is a pleasant 
headland, 300 feet high above 
the sea, grassy and clean, with 
patches of sand, as Captain 
Cook remarked, “of fan ex- 
quisite fineness.” 

Cairn-building is not an easy 
task for sailor hands to do, 
but it is quite interesting. A 
mere heap of stones will not 
suffice. It must be scientific- 
ally constructed, circular, with 
dry - walling exterior, firmly 
bonded ; and the whole struc- 
ture must have a_ slight 
“* batter,”’ sloping inwards, like 
the foot of a lighthouse. Fin- 
ally, the work is crowned with 
a tall flagstaff, carrying a large 
calico flag, brilliant in red and 
white, and the cairn itself is 
whitewashed. Later on one 
regards from seaward a satis- 
factory mark with the happy 
pride of the successful artist. 
** Look at my cairn on Look- 
out,’’ you proclaim, “ twinkling 
away like a little star.” 
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Few things are so agreeable 
as watching other people at 
work. Through a glass I could 
make out the far-flung groups 
of my brother-builders about 
the field of survey, and mark 
their progress, as the flicker 
of white came from each new 
stopping - place, like lamp- 
lighters along a street. The 
view was fine, and the breeze 
cooling in the restful shade of 
our own noble construction, 
where we sat with our backs 
supported by its handsome 
curve. We drew several 
breaths, and they were long 
ones, before descending to 
the boat, and the hot shore- 
line, to continue our labours 
there. 

The pale-blue floor of the 
coral-enclosed sea was spread 
in a semi-circle before us, 
sprinkled with reefs and islands, 
like the pattern on a carpet. 
Below us, three or four miles 
away, were two large ugly 
patches, brown surfaced, cream- 
edged with surf. Beyond lay 
another reef, a narrow crescent, 
along the crest of which ran 
a gleaming strip of coral sand, 
terminating in a tiny islet, 
on which stood a solitary tree. 
This was Eagle Island, so named 
by Cook in 1770 in consequence 
of finding upon it an enormous 
nest containing young sea- 
eagles. When we landed there 
later on it was interesting to 
find still an enormous eagle’s 
nest, still occupied, evidently 
the home of a county family. 

Beyond Eagle Island in our 
outlook came the piece de 
resistance of the whole table 
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of our survey: our base of 
operations, and our home from 
home—Lizard Island,—flanked 
and backed by a patterning 
of reefs and islets innumer- 
able, reaching beyond it to the 
Barrier itself. Lizard Island is 
a ridge of granite three miles 
long and over a thousand feet 
high. It was seventeen miles 
away, so it was with the eye 
of faith only that I could see 
our agile skipper sweating his 
way up to the summit on a 
cairn-building expedition ; but 
the vision was sufficiently vivid 
to inspire thankfulness on that 
baking day that this expedition 
was his share of the proceed- 
ings, and not mine. Along 
the mainland, to the southward 
from our point of observation, 
ten miles of sandy shore separ- 
ated us from Cape Flattery : 
a great buttress 900 feet high, 
with rough ridges and crags 
reaching down on three sides 
of it into the warm sea, white 
and busy at its feet; and on 
the fourth side, landward, sink- 
ing into a soft smother of low 
and shifting sandhills, with 
gleams of blue lagoon waters 
between them. Beyond these, 
and nearly in the same line, 
was Cape Bedford, another but- 
tress not unlike Cape Flattery, 
and of the same height. It 
was beyond the limits of our 
survey; but the wide sandy 
bay on its southern side, where 
the coast takes a sweep inwards 
to the mouth of the Endeavour 
River, was the scene of my 
Second adventure with Aus- 
tralian natives. The account 
of it may therefore fall into 
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history here, though actually 
it took place a few months 
later than that just recounted. 


The often boisterous south- 
east trade wind had finished 
for the year, and had died 
away; the weather was fine, 
and the ship and her boats 
were consequently making the 
best of the smooth interval for 
sounding. Then came to the 
Skipper the Engineer officer, 
to say that a sudden important 
need had arisen in the engine- 
room for certain small stores 
which had been sent for, and 
were, we knew, waiting for 
the ship at Cooktown. Cook- 
town was fifty miles from our 
base at Lizard Island; and to 
have taken the ship there to 
get the stores would have 
meant the loss of two precious 
days from our work, to say 
nothing of the waste of coal 
for the double journey. If the 
fact that a certain best girl 
lived at Cooktown lay at the 
root of the “ urgency ” of our 
susceptible man of machines, 
as we others in the ward-room 
secretly suspected, he was (to 
put it vulgarly) ‘sold a pup.” 
The Skipper decided not to 
move the ship, but instead to 
send the steam-cutter on the 
errand, these important stores 
being, unfortunately for the 
best girl, no more than an easy 
boat-load ; and I was sent in 
charge of the boat, and to 
navigate her through the reefs. 
We were to sleep the night 
at Cooktown, and return on 
the following day. Food, coal, 
and water were piled into her, 
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and we started in the cool 
calm of a lovely morning, 
hoping to arrive at Cooktown 
by about sunset ; for the little 
steam-cutters of those days 
could not be counted on to 
keep up more than a 5-knot 
speed. 

** All went well,” as the news- 
papers compendiously describe 
the dull interval that precedes 
a really juicy disaster, until, 
in the early afternoon, we found 
ourselves off Cape Bedford, 
afore-mentioned, after a jour- 
ney of thirty-five miles. Then, 
with malignant suddenness, 
there sprung up a fresh breeze, 
dead in our teeth, soon followed 
by a choppy head sea. It 
was quite the wrong time of 
year for a southerly wind of 
this or of any nature; but, in 
defiance of this fact — ele- 
mentary in every sense—wind 
and sea steadily grew worse 
and worse. By five o’clock 
in the evening we were still 
off Cape Bedford, still nosing 
into it heavily, and our speed 
had dropped to something less 
than one knot. 

There was by now scarcely 
any coal left for the furnace, 
and the tank of fresh water 
for the boiler was nearly ex- 
hausted too. All hope of reach- 
ing Cooktown that night van- 
ished. Sunset was rushing upon 
us; and all that remained to 
be done was to anchor the boat 
off the coast for the night, and 
to land the next morning, cut 
wood for the furnace, fill the 
water-breakers with fresh water 
for the boiler, and, thus re- 
plenished, to steam the re- 
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maining ten or twelve miles to 
Cooktown. The unpleasant 
part of it was that there was 
no sheltered water within our 
reach that was shoal enough 
for anchorage. On the con- 
trary, the only place to which 
we could fetch with the few 
pounds of steam-pressure still 
remaining in the boiler was off 
the open sandy beach south- 
ward of Cape Bedford, where 
we should have to anchor off 
a dead lee shore, completely 
exposed to both wind and sea. 
Nothing, in fact, could have 
been much worse. White curl- 
ing waves were breaking far 
out from the shore over the 
shallows in curved lines of 
foam; and when the steam 
at last failed, we anchored as 
far outside them as possible, 
paying out every inch of our 
small chain cable, so as to 
lessen the possibility of drag- 
ging the anchor. Fortunately 
it held fairly well in the sandy 
bottom ; but it was far from 
being a good holding ground. 
We all spent a night of com- 
plete wakefulness, caused not 
only by the discomfort of the 
cramped boat, but, much more, 
by grave anxiety. 

With the first glint of morn- 
ing came the need and the 
resolve for immediate action. 
The southerly wind, though 
lessened in force, still con- 
tinued; and it was evident 
that through the night the 
boat had been dragging her 
anchor slowly, but decidedly, 
into the shallows, in which, 
if she should bump on the 
bottom, and get broadside-on, 
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she would certainly become a 
total loss. 

It was necessary to swim 
for about 200 yards through 
the surf in order to reach the 
beach—a broad and gentle slope 
of white sand. Behind it there 
was a thin wood of gum-trees, 
which would, I hoped, provide 
us with fuel, and behind the 
wood again we could see a 
lagoon, presumably of fresh 
water; but investigation was 
necessary. Leaving the cox- 
swain to look after the boat, I 
stripped and jumped in—not, 
in my own mind, exactly re- 
gardless of sharks, yet not 
(I hope) exhibiting trepida- 
tion, for I knew that some of 
the crew would have to follow 
me presently to cut wood and 
fetch water. There was no 
real danger of sharks in shallow 
breaking water; but any idea 
of it had to be suppressed ere 
it arose. 

When I was about half-way 
to the shore, with head down, 
swimming among the cresting 
waves, I heard sudden shouts 
from the boat, borne on the 
wind above the roaring of the 
surf. I reached down an ex- 
ploring foot, and finding ground, 
stood and faced seaward to see 
what was the matter, in cold 
expectation of —I knew not 
what—possibly a capsized boat. 
But the boat was there, riding 
to her anchor, much as I had 
left her; only all hands were 
Standing up shouting and point- 
ing to the beach. ‘‘ Look out, 
sir!” (I heard undisguised 
alarm in the voices.) ‘‘ Look 
out ; look ashore!” I turned, 
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and then indeed I felt a sudden 
qualm; for there I beheld a 
strong gang of naked Black- 
fellows, twenty or thirty of 
them, rushing down the belt 
of sand towards me, spears and 
waddies (which are extremely 
unpleasant, handy, little clubs) 
in their hands. There was no 
retreat: it was a matter of 
being speared in the water in 
any attempt of mine to buffet 
back through the waves to the 
boat, or of being clubbed on 
the beach when I landed. 

Awful stories had been told 
us at Cooktown since our first 
encounter with Queensland 
aborigines of their malignance, 
of their treachery, and every 
one of these yarns came flying 
into my mind to reinforce my 
consternation. I determined 
(I know not why) that a death 
on the beach would be, on the 
whole, preferable to a watery 
one, and, without further hesi- 
tation, but with a thumping 
heart, waded ashore. What was 
my amazement, not to say my 
relief, when I reached the land 
to find my hand grasped and 
shaken vigorously by each wild- 
looking savage in turn. In- 
credible as it seemed, they 
were friends, and not foes 
after all. Next, and almost 
as incredible, there appeared 
a white man, completely clothed 
—redundantly clothed, as it 
appeared to me, who at that 
moment was as untrousered 
as the dark remainder of the 
assemblage. 

The situation was then ex- 
plained. This was a Govern- 
ment Settlement of Aborigines, 
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gathered here from the sur- 
rounding bush into a single 
encampment, with the idea of 
weaning them by degrees from 
nomadic savagery; and, by 
teaching them some primitive 
form of agriculture, to induce 
them to abandon their wild 
habit of wandering through the 
bush, hunting for food, and 
fighting for existence. Several 
such settlements had recently 
been started, and the white 
man living among them was 
their regularly appointed In- 
structor. To him I explained 
the grievous situation of my 
steam-boat ; and the effect. was 
both happy and immediate. 
He commanded, and a gang 
of strong-swimming blacks 
dashed into the surf and pres- 
ently surrounded the boat. 
Since I had left her she had 
got into a perilous condition. 
The tide had swung her broad- 
side to the wind and sea, 
and the deep heavy hull was 
being urged inward by both 
forces faster and faster. The 
anchor, now almost useless, 
was dragging through the ever- 
looser sand, and the boat was 
in barely four feet of water, 
and already inside the first row 
of breaking waves. The blacks 
knew perfectly well what to 
do. Some of them seized the 
boat’s gunwales on both sides, 
and turned her bows so that 
she was again heading the 
surf. Another gang dived down, 
and, following the line of the 
cable, somehow between them 
lifted the anchor—a really as- 
tonishing feat, which I should 
not have believed to be possible 


if I had not seen it done; and 
then, swimming with it, laid 
it out, dropping it on the 
bottom far ahead of the boat 
in deeper water, while the boat- 
party moved the steam-cutter 
out to suit the length of the 
cable, kedging her out bit by 
bit. There the “ wet-bobs ” 
of this admirable band of con- 
verts stayed by the boat, keep- 
ing her at a safe distance from 
the rollers, while a second 
gang, the “‘ dry-bobs,”’ rushed 
into a mangrove clump behind 
the beach, and chopped wood 
in a perfect frenzy of excite- 
ment and enthusiasm. Man- 
grove wood produces in a fur- 
nace the fiercest heat of any 
timber (they seemed to be 
aware of that fact, and chose 
mangrove in preference to the 
more handy gum-wood), and 
they rafted it off to the boat 
in large bundles, afterwards 
bringing ashore with them the 
boat’s breakers (small oval- 
shaped casks) to fill with fresh 
water from the lagoon. 
Without all this help the 
steam-cutter must undoubtedly 
have been lost in the surf, 
and we unfortunate survivors 
would indeed have had a poor 
time of it tramping the track- 
less and unknown bush to 
Cooktown. Instead of this dis- 
astrous termination we had 
steam up once more by 11 A.M., 
and were comfortably under 
way on our proper element, 
both boat and crew saved for 
many future surveys. Our 
gratitude to our preservers, 
meagrely expressed in kind, 
as it only could be, from lack 
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of material, was received, never- 
theless, by them with satis- 
faction; quite different from 
the silent wary absorption of 
gifts that we had met with on 
our first encounter with Black- 
fellows at Point Look-out. Pos- 
sibly a sense of gratitude is 
one of the first evidences of a 
dawning civilisation; but, as 
we steamed away, our de- 
parture was signalised by wild 
howls, wavings, and dancings 
along the beach abreast of the 
boat for a long distance. The 
boat had been piled from end 
to end with wood: we could 
not possibly have carried more ; 
but it was wonderful to see 
how quickly it was gobbled up 
in a furnace constructed for 
coal. It proved insufficient to 
take us even the ten or twelve 
miles to Cooktown; we had 
to anchor off the mouth of the 
river, where the signalmen on 
Grassy Hill at the entrance 
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Saw us. We semaphored to 
them, and shortly afterwards 
a large steam-launch appeared, 
which towed us satisfactor- 
ily, if ignominiously, into 
safety alongside the town 
wharf. 

The following day, well 
stocked once more with coal, 
water, and food, and having 
taken on board those infernal 
stores for the engine-room, we 
set forth again for Lizard Island. 
Still followed by the unnatur- 
ally persisting southerly wind 
—but this time it was an 
assisting friend—we reached the 
Dart at her base late in the 
evening. 

After all the unnecessary 
adventures we had _ been 
through on his account, it 
was some satisfaction to see 
the blank stricken face of the 
Engineer Officer on his dis- 
covering that I had brought 
back no letter for him. 


II. 


The establishing of triangu- 
lation stations, the marking of 
the coast with cairns, flags, 
and whitewashed marks for 
sounding having been accom- 
plished, there began for the 
Skipper and the two older 
“hands ” the pleasant work 
of measuring a base, and of 
triangulating, tasks that were 
combined with the extremely 
boring one of teaching me 
(“our youngster ’?) how to do 
the same. The theodolite, that 
instrument of terrifying name 
and appearance, was made to 


disclose to the “‘ Makey-learn ” 
the ridiculous simplicity which 
it camouflages with a bewilder- 
ing array of milled - headed 
screws, thrusting themselves 
forward from every part of its 
frame; and the “sounding 
sextant ’’—slightly different 
from the usual ship-board in- 
strument—was made to be- 
come a familiar friend. I ac- 
companied my instructors on 
every expedition, thus visiting 
every island, and every summit 
in all our field of survey, in 
the pursuit of angles and 
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measurements. It was a won- 
derful and glorious change from 
any naval life I had ever had 
before. The work was hard, 
both physically and mentally ; 
the days were long and hot, 
but also they were happy. 
One wore old clothes; there 
was bathing and sailing and 
hill-climbing ; there was fish- 
ing and shooting. Above all, 
there was camping.  Inter- 
penetrating these pleasures was 
the feeling of solid satisfaction 
that the work through which 
they came was to have a prac- 
tical and lasting result. If 
you sailed a boat, it was not 
a mere aimless pleasure; you 
were going somewhere for a 
useful purpose. When you 
climbed a hill, it was to get 
angles for the triangulation on 
the top of it. When you 
camped, it was for the sake of 
the survey, slowly growing 
under our hands ; if you fished 
or shot, it was very definitely 
and practically ‘“‘for the pot ”’ 
rather than for “sport.” Even 
bathing had its practical use, 
for it saved fresh water, and 
therefore coal (by means of 
which it was distilled) was 
spared for steaming about, tak- 
ing soundings. 

Following the actual work 
of getting the angles came the 
calculations of the results, with 
which it should be possible to 
plot to scale on the great 
** plotting-sheet ” the exact re- 
lative positions of the triangu- 
lation stations on the hill-tops 
and elsewhere. “ Plotting ”’ is 
a work of the highest sanctity, 
only to be undertaken by the 
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holy hands of the Skipper him- 
self. Around stand the assist- 
ants, with held breath, ready 
instantly to produce, at the 
word of the Head Plotter, the 
Sstraight-edge, the beam-com- 
pass, the paper-weight, or the 
immediate calculation of the 
chord of any required angle. 
Ready, also, to rejoice when 
the intersection of three or 
more lines that should so inter- 
sect at a single point is exact, 
and has stood successfully the 
test of examination under a 
strong magnifying glass, so that 
the position on the chart-to-be 
of one of the theodolite stations, 
or “ points,’ has thereby been 
established. 

Ready as well to add sym- 
pathetic curses to those of the 
most religious of Head Plotters 
(as ours was) when, for some 
reason such as the stretching 
of the paper, or the slipping of 
the straight-edge, things have 
gone wrong, and the intersec- 
tion is not exact, but is a vexa- 
tious little triangle, known as 
a “cocked hat,” necessitating 
a complete replotting. 

Thus by degrees there ap- 
peared on the plotting-sheet a 
series of tiny needle-pricked 
marks, circled in crimson, and 
each named in the same glow- 
ing tint, which represented the 
identical spots of our theodo- 
lites on Point Look-out, at 
Cape Flattery, at Eagle Island, 
at Lizard Island respectively, 
as well as of many other places 
scattered over our chart, now 
in the embryonic state of its 
existence. When every theodo- 
lite station and whitewashed 
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mark had thus been plotted, a 
new stage of outdoor activity 
began. To each of us, Chief 
and Assistants, there was 
allotted a portion of the whole 
field of survey to be his special 
kingdom, of which he was to 
work out the details of coast- 
line, reef-line, and depths of 
the sea. We each had to pre- 
pare a “ field-board ’—namely, 
a drawing-board of handy size, 
for use in a boat, covered with 
drawing-paper. To this was 
transferred, by an exact prick- 
ing through from the plotting- 
sheet, all the red-circled points 
that appertained to each such 
kingdom. A hydrographic sur- 
vey differs from a land survey 
in this—namely, that it must 
be plotted in the field as the 
work proceeds. It cannot be 
kept in the form of figures in 
a note-book, to be translated 
into a map later on. So each 
day, as the work of that day 
is plotted on a field-board, it 
is at once traced through on 
to a large “ collecting tracing,” 
embracing the whole survey, 
and it is thus possible to see 
what portions—especially of the 
watery area—have been com- 
pleted, and what there is still 
to do. So, by degrees, the 
“Great Work” (as it is often 
described) grows. It is a work 
great in every sense. A plot- 
ting sheet is commonly between 
five and six feet square. Pos- 
sibly about a third of this space 
will represent dry land, but 
the remainder, “our Heritage, 
the Sea,” will be completely 
covered with line upon line 
of small figures, crossed in 
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some places, and recrossed and 
interlined where irregularity in 
the depths has caused suspicion 
that a shoal or rocky patch 
exists near-by, which anxious 
search has confirmed. The eye 
aches to behold so much arith- 
metic. Each of these figures 
represents the position of a 
“sounding ’’—that is to say, 
the depth of the sea at that 
point at the time of the lowest 
possible tide level—i.e., the 
least water ever to be found 
at that precise position. There 
are often between twenty and 
thirty thousand of such depth 
figures on a completed survey ; 
and this alone may give some 
idea of the amount of labour 
that goes to the production of 
a chart. Besides the depths 
of the sea, there is the coast- 
line to be delineated exactly, 
and the topography of the land 
behind it; for the mariner, 
often a stranger facing a strange 
land, wants, not unreasonably, 
to know whether to expect to 
see from his ship a flat shore, 
or a cliff, mountains or plains, 
forests or cleared land, un- 
inhabited wilds or the houses 
of men. All of this field-work 
now lay before us, and to each 
was allotted his share. To the 
Skipper himself, the ship’s 
board, on which the soundings 
to be taken by the ship were 
to appear; to each of us, his 
assistants, a boat’s board, on 
which were to grow reefs, and 
islands, and lines of soundings 
out from them into the deeper, 
safer water, where the ship’s 
work joined on. 

The way in which a youngster 
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usually learns to sound from 
a boat is first by “ being put 
in the way of it” by practical 
instruction, supervised by an 
“old hand,” and then by being 
sent off by himself in charge of 
a boat, with a week’s provisions, 
to deal with some part of the 
chart where amateur work and 
crooked lines of soundings will 
matter least ; there to struggle 
with the many difficulties and 
adversities that are bound to 
beset him, and to overcome 
them single-handed. Thus it 
was that I found myself de- 
spatched one Monday morning 
in the steam-cutter, manned by 
a crew of five men, with an 
attendant small boat known as 
a “skiff,” to a certain low rocky 
island, nearly twenty miles 
from where the ship had her 
base, there to start work “on 
my own,” and not to return, 
except under emergency, until 
the following Saturday night. 
My island base was an oblong 
half a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile broad. Half of it— 
the western half—was a hillock 
150 feet high, covered with 
trees and grass; the other 
half, facing the Pacific, was 
low and shrubby. The islet 
stood on the southern horn of 
a great crescent of brown reef, 
dry at low water, which swept 
northward from the islet in a 
magnificent two-mile curve, em- 
bracing a blue bay of shelter 
from the constant and stiffly 
blowing south-east trade wind. 
It was fronted by a beach of 
fine white coral sand, and alto- 
gether it was an ideal spot for 
boat anchorage and for a camp. 
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There was another beach on 
the western side of the islet 
below the hillock, almost 
equally well sheltered ; and it 
chanced that on our first arrival 
this was the point for which 
we made, being then unaware 
(so bad was the only existing 
chart) of the better sheltered 
bay and sandy landing on the 
northern side. 

The sun was setting rapidly, 
and we had to hurry ourselves 
and our things ashore, and 
set the evening pot to boil at 
once, while we prepared a 
bivouac for the night. Re- 
membering our experiences with 
the mosquitoes at Point Look- 
out, I climbed up the lee-side 
of the little hill to its summit, 
to a point where we could feel 
the trade wind strongly enough 
to keep the vile insects at bay 
and ourselves cool. Here after 
supper we settled down in our 
waterproof sheets and blankets, 
and by nine o’clock were all 
deep in slumber. Towards the 
middle of the night the moon 
set, and through the gradually 
deepening darkness there came, 
winging his way over our hill- 
top, a great bird. He was 
evidently cutting things a bit 
fine, and—all unknowingly— 
passed but a few feet above 
our prostrate bodies; so low, 
indeed, he flew that the cleaving 
of the air by his wings gave 
forth a rushing sound, with 
something in it so awful, so 
near, and so foreboding, that 
it awoke every one of us with 
beating hearts. It was as if 
each one of us had been ridden 
by the same nightmare; and 
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we sat up as one man, filled 
with a strange and grim feeling 
of coming disaster. Those who 
have been through a midnight 
air raid will realise the exact 
sensation. 

The boding sound dwelt 
heavily with me all the fol- 
lowing day—indeed, I have 
never forgotten it; and old 
Huxley, the leading stoker of 
the steam-boat, spoke of it 
to me later on in the light of 
the events that followed, and 
of the general consternation it 
had caused the boat’s crew, at 
first unacknowledged but then 
confessed. 

The next morning’s daylight 
revealed to us, from the Darien 
summit of our bivouac, a won- 
derful scene. In the distance 
the blue line of the outer 
ocean ; in the middle distance, 
the foaming Barrier; nearer 
still, the enclosed scattering of 
brown reefs and of a myriad 
tiny islets ; while immediately 
below us was the wide semi- 
circle of the reef upon which 
our islet stood, with a calm 
pale-green anchorage embraced 
in its arms. I decided at once 
to take the boats round to 
that side; and, gathering to- 
gether the gear hastily landed 
the evening before, we steamed 
round, anchored the big boat 
at a suitable position, and 
landed anew in the skiff. 

We had, of course, brought 
with us tents for our camp; 
but, to my surprise, I found, 
just within the shore fringe of 
scrubby trees, and concealed 
by them, a clearing in which 
stood a collection of ramshackle 
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and deserted wooden huts, set 
in the midst of a garden of 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, and 
brinjals, all straggling wild. 
Among them were a few paw- 
paw trees, their tops surrounded 
by an accommodating supply 
of yellow and green fruit, ripen- 
ing under a crest of leaves and 
flowers. Close beside them 
was a well of moderately good 
water. 

On first sighting these traces 
of humanity I imagined them 
to represent the sad legacy of 
some enterprising person — a 
pearl-fisher, perhaps—who had 
attempted to establish himself 
on this islet, and failed to 
make good; but presently I 
picked up a piece of notepaper 
covered with faded writing, 
which was lying in the garden, 
and, having read it, the ro- 
mantic truth dawned on me. 
This was a barracoon—a cage 
for “‘ blackbirds.” 

In those days, in spite of 
the best efforts of the Queens- 
land Government to prevent 
it, there was still going on 
what was known as “ Black- 
birding ’—namely, the _ illicit 
recruiting of native labour for 
the Queensland sugar planta- 
tions from the Pacific Islands. 
This was carried on by means 
of sailing brigs, which, dodging 
the men-of-war that policed 
the Solomon Islands, New 
Hebrides, and other Melanesian 
islands, collected “labour ” by 
Specious promises, and by the 
more solid bait of tobacco, 
bush-knives, and calico (which 
represent the currency of the 
Islands, and are known com- 
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pendiously as “‘Trade’’). As 
soon as the hold of the brig 
was full, and, if possible, over- 
full of humanity, male and 
female, she sailed for the nearest 
practicable entrance in the 
Great Barrier Reef, and, having 
passed through it, deposited 
her wretched black cargo on 
such an islet as this one on 
which we had accidentally 
dropped. From these depots 
the ‘‘ labourers ”’ were got away 
by driblets in boats to un- 
watched parts of the mainland 
coast twenty miles distant, and 
thence were taken up to the 
sugar plantations, for sale to 
unscrupulous managers who 
wouldn’t ask questions. 

As to the return voyage, 
eastward to their island homes 
at the conclusion of the “ con- 
tract,” there was seldom much 
difficulty. Cruelty, disease, and 
almost above all, home-sickness 
—a real illness among exiled 
islanders—had already taken 
most of them “west” long 
before any question of an east- 
ward journey could arise. 

I may digress for a moment 
from my tale of this particular 
island to say that my guess as 
to its evil character became 
fairly substantiated a month or 
so later. Lizard Island, our 
headquarters, was ten miles 
northward of this islet of ours ; 
and a few miles to the north- 
ward again of Lizard Island 
was ‘‘Cook’s Passage,” a safe 
and excellent passage through 
the Barrier to the open sea. 

On many Sundays we had 
landed on Lizard*Island, had 
climbed all over its fine 1200- 
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feet granite ridge, had shot 
over it, and had explored it 
(as we thought) everywhere, 
and bathed from every one 
of its beaches, but never had 
beheld mankind nor any sign 
of his occupation. But one 
night, while the Dart lay there 
at anchor, a large beacon fire 
blazed up on an ocean-facing 
point, and on the next night 
there were two fires. The 
following morning we saw in 
the offing a labour brig. There 
was no mistaking her. She 
had come in by Cook’s Passage, 
but instead of standing on with 
full canvas, as she might have 
done, for our Barracoon Islet, 
a8 soon as she sighted the Dart’s 
mastheads lying off Lizard 
Island, she hauled to the wind 
and stood out again. She had 
evidently grasped suddenly the 
full meaning of the warning 
beacon fires she must have 
seen the night before, and 
connected them with the unex- 
pected apparition of a man-of- 
war in that lonely waste of 
reefs and dangers, and made 
to sea again with every stitch 
of canvas that would stand. 
We never discovered the habitat 
of the mysterious watchman 
on Lizard Island who gave the 
beacon-fire warning, but he 
was evidently a permanent resi- 
dent in some hidden part of 
it. The island is a large one 
covered with bush, and we had 
plenty of other things to occupy 
us rather than searching for 
him. 

To return again to our islet. 
Having established ourselves 
in the least dilapidated part 
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of the empty barracoon, and 
landed our stores and coal and 
water supply for the steam- 
boat for the week of our 
sojourn, my self-instruction in 
the art of boat-sounding began. 
I arranged that the men of 
the boat’s crew should take it 
in turn, one by one, to stay 
behind on the island for the 
day while the boat was away 
at work. This was partly for 
a much-needed rest from the 
heavy work of incessantly heav- 
ing a 14 lb. lead during a day 
of sounding, and partly to 
look after the camp in our 
absence. After breakfast each 
morning the camp-keeper for 
the day paddled us off in the 
skiff to the steam-boat to where 
she was lying at her anchor in 
the deeper water off the beach. 
Having seen us off, he returned, 
hauled the skiff up on the 
shore above high - water line, 
tidied up the camp, and spent 
a pleasant and highly esteemed 
“day off.” I left with him a 
gun and cartridges, for it was 
often possible to shoot some- 
thing for “the pot.” Groups 
of large black-and-white pigeons, 
in bands of ten or twelve birds, 
usually came flighting over from 
the mainland in the afternoons, 
and paused for a breather on 
our trees. If they did, it was 
a last breath for one or more 
of their number. They were a 
bit tough, and it was a pity 
they did not choose a rather 
earlier hour for their visit each 
day, so that they might have 
got themselves a bit more 
tender through a longer stew- 
ing; but, most selfishly, they 
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did not as a rule consider 
this point. However, com- 
bined with sweet potatoes from 
our garden, with tomatoes and 
with green pawpaws in the 
pot, not to speak of preserved 
mutton from our own stores, 
the resulting pot-mess vanished 
all too soon when laid each 
evening before the hungry 
toilers of the deep. 

It was the job of the camp- 
keeper to prepare this repast, 
and to have it steamingly 
ready for us when we returned 
at sundown. It was his further 
duty, aS soon as we were 
anchored, to come off at once 
in the skiff, and convey us 
ashore to where the enamel 
plates and mugs and white- 
metal spoons were laid out 
ready for the meal that eager 
hearts expect after a long and 
arduous day’s work. 

On the last day of my week 
of sounding, it fell to the turn 
of Chapman, the coxswain of 
the boat, to have the day on 
shore in camp. One’s coxswain 
is generally too valuable a 
person to spare for a “ day 
off ’’ from sounding work ; nor 
does he really need one phy- 
sically in the same way as the 
other men of the crew, as he 
takes no turn at heaving the 
lead, but works the tiller only. 
As steersman, if the job be 
skilfully and sympathetically 
attended to, he becomes the 
officer’s right hand and his 
left eye, while the said officer’s 
left hand and right eye are 
battling with the tangent screw 
and the telescope respectively 
of the sounding sextant. Be- 
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sides this, the officer has some- 
how, subconsciously, to be pay- 
ing attention to the soundings, 
and to enter them, as they are 
called by the man at the lead, 
as well as his angles, in the 
“field book.” And he has to 
plot his position as he goes 
along his line of sounding as 
well. It is busy work. It is 
the coxswain’s job, while all 
this is going on, to keep the 
boat on a straight line; and 
a very important job it is too. 
You give him two points to 
keep in line, such as a rock 
on the beach and some con- 
spicuous tree a little way be- 
hind: “ points to march on,” 
which, if he keeps the boat 
truly on them, in spite of the 
inevitable efforts of wind and 
tide to take him off them, all 
is well. On the other hand, if 
he forgets what his two 
“transit ’’ points on shore are, 
or puts his helm the wrong 
way, or sends his wits wan- 
dering, all is unwell—it is, 
indeed, damnable and nothing 
less. 

Chapman, never very bright, 
had been more than usually 
sulky and “fed up” during 
the first four days of the 
week. More and more gloomy 
had he become as the days 
went by, and more and more 
exasperating in his carelessness 
in allowing the boat to get 
off the given line, so that all 
the soundings when plotted 
appeared in crooked rows in- 
stead of straight ones, and 
not evenly spaced as they 
should be. When Friday came 
I decided to land him for the 
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day, and to steer the boat 
myself. Though it added con- 
siderably to my labours, it 
was a blessed relief to the 
mind; and I was so busy all 
day, and so successful with 
my self-steered lines of sound- 
ings, that I thought no more 


about Chapman, except at 
intervals to rejoice at his 
absence. 


This day’s work at least 
should show the Skipper that 
I was beginning to learn how 
to do boat-sounding, even 
though the lines of soundings 
on the other days were “all 
anyhow ”’ (as indeed they were, 
though this was hardly my 
fault). 

When at the end of the long, 
hot, windy day we rounded 
the point of the reef into the 
shelter and calm of our island 
home, we were all surprised to 
see no signs of life in the 
camp; nor was the camp- 
keeper there waiting in the 
skiff, as ordered, to land the 
weary and hungry workers. The 
little steam-whistle was blown 
long and shrilly to attract 
Chapman’s_ attention. We 
shouted ; we cat-called; but 
there was no reply. Then we 
noticed that the skiff had dis- 
appeared. She was not lying 
hauled up on the beach. She 
had gone altogether. Just as 
I had made this painful and 
mystifying discovery, there was 
a sudden chorus from the men 
forward in the boat. ‘“‘ ’Ullo, 
look at ole Chapman! There 
’e is, sir, layin’ down over 
there, asleep!” And still more 
vehement cat-calls went forth, 
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reinforced by further blasts on 
the whistle. 

By this time the steam-boat 
had reached the usual anchor- 
age place at about 200 yards 
from the beach ; but what had 
happened to the barracoon huts, 
which ought to have been 
visible from this point through 
a certain gap in the bushes 
that fringed the beach ? Noth- 
ing was left of them but their 
blackened ruins, from which a 
few wisps of thin blue smoke 
could be seen ascending into 
the evening air. On the beach 
in front of them, lying on top 
of a sort of table-topped frame- 
work of cut boughs, which we 
had rigged up to be a place of 
deposit for our gear, clear of 
sand and wet, there, wrapped 
in a blanket, was Chapman 
fast asleep. We could get no 
stir out of him by shouting, 
and there was nothing for it 
but to anchor the steam-boat 
and to swim ashore. We all 
jumped in together, for there 
is safety in numbers if sharks 
Should be about ; and presently 
we were all standing, dripping, 
around the couch of the sleep- 
ing malefactor. When at last 
he was aroused he seemed to 
be more sullen than ever, and 
quite unable to answer any 
questions as to the skiff, the 
fire, or (worst of all) our supper. 
Then suddenly he burst into 
tears, crying like a baby, de- 
claring that every hand was 
against him, and began to 
babble about two large birds 
which, he said, had been whoop- 
ing over him and whispering 
to him all day ; and didn’t we 
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remember them when they came 
over the hill the first night we 
landed? ‘‘There they are; 
look,”’ he sobbed, pointing sky- 
ward with a look of terror, 
cowering his head under his 
other arm. But there was 
nothing in sight there but the 
quiet stars, now beginning to 
fall into their places, bright 
and early—the brightest earliest 
—for their night watch. We 
all looked at one another with 
uplifted eyebrows. Evidently 
poor Chapman had gone off 
his chump. 

It was, in truth, a. pretty 
fix to be in, there on that wild 
reef islet ; but fortunately the 
poor wretch was only melan- 
choly, and showed no symp- 
toms of violence. Leaving Hux- 
ley, the Leading Stoker, to 
look after him, I set off with 
the other hands to search for 
the skiff. By the greatest luck 
we found her near the extreme 
point of the bay, just about 
to drift away quietly from the 
island on the newly starting 
ebb-tide, having been lifted by 
the recent high-water off the 
beach, where she had been 
hauled up in the morning. 
After an agitating swim to- 
gether, we caught her, and, 
scrambling in over the stern, 
paddled back to the blackened 
site of our once comfortable 
camp, wet and most miserable. 
There was nothing to eat; 
there was not even tea to 
drink, for the whole of our 
remaining provisions had been 
burnt up in the general con- 
flagration, and so had our 
blankets, as well as our still 
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unfolded tents, never before 
needed, on account of the huts ; 
and, most serious of all, every 
box of matches had gone as 
well, except for a few which 
Huxley remembered to have 
put in his trouser pocket in 
order to light up the steam- 
boat’s furnace in the morning. 
The next flash of memory 
reminded him and us that he 
had just swum ashore in those 
self-same trousers. He pulled 
the soaked and disintegrating 
box out of his pocket, and 
sadly placed in a row five 
drowned little Bryants by the 
side of five defunct little Mays 
near the still warm ashes of 
the ruined camp, in the hope 
—alas! vain—that the heat 
might dry the matches back 
to usefulness. A day’s pro- 
visions—‘“‘iron rations ’—are 
always kept in every surveying 
boat for use on such an emer- 
gency as this. I sent to get 
them from the steam-boat, and 
also to bring ashore the stump 
of a precious candle in a 
lantern that was there, to- 
gether with the boat’s “ fire- 
work box.” This latter was a 
soldered-up tin box containing 
rockets, blue-lights, and other 
means of making night signals, 
also for emergency use. The 
provisions consisted of a small 
quantity of preserved meat in 
tins and ship’s biscuit. That 
was all; but it was better 
than nothing, even though we 
were reluctantly obliged to 
leave half of it for the following 
morning, when we should need 
it for breakfast, before starting 
back to the ship, which was at 
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a distance that represented 
some hours of steaming in our 
slow little boat, towing the 
skiff. There remained but one 
thing more to add to our mis- 
fortunes, and it came—namely, 
the rain. The night, after a 
starry prelude, had slowly been 
clouding over. The wind gradu- 
ally dropped, and at midnight 
or thereabouts the rain began 
definitely to drop too. Our 
clothes had been completely 
soaked with salt water twice 
Over : once in Swimming ashore, 
and again when rescuing the 
drifting skiff. Wringing them 
out had produced not exactly 
dryness but at least a damp 
approach to it, not unbearable 
in that climate, if unpleasant ; 
and the sleep of the just and 
of the weary had come to us, 
even on the thin couches of 
leaves which alone separated 
us from the hard ground. But 
now “cold pig” descended on 
us from the sky, drop after 
heavy drop. There was no 
avoiding them. The rain 
searched every corner of our 
wretched bivouac. Even the 
adjacent trees offered little or 
no protection, and merely col- 
lected the falling water in 
definite catchment areas over- 
head, from which to fall in 
larger drops on our defenceless 
bodies. Further sleep was im- 
possible. With the first grey 
of dawn began our attempts to 
make fire; for without fire 
there could be no steam in the 
steam-boat, and no return to 
the ship. Everything was by 
this time quite damp, though 
kindling wood, paper, and what 
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remained of the matches had 
been defended from the pitiless 
rain so far aS was possible. 
The moment had evidently 
arrived for putting into prac- 
tice the advice drummed and 
drilled into the brain of every 
midshipman of those days as 
to how to act when away in an 
armed boat on active service 
and desirous of obtaining a 
light, the homely match-box, 
for some unknown reason, being 
entirely prohibited from a boat’s 
equipment. The stereotyped 
reply, which had helped to 
pass many a viva voce exam. 
for sub-lieutenant, was, “I 
should fire a blank charge 
from a rifle into a piece of 
slow-match placed near the 
muzzle.”” A moderately shel- 
tered spot having been dis- 
covered under the dripping 
bushes, this ingenious method 
was put to the test.... 
After three whole hours, hav- 
ing destroyed an entire field- 
day’s supply of blank cartridge 
without any appreciable result 
upon the sulky slow-match, 
and having done things with 
the fireworks which in happier 
less desperate circumstances 
would have reduced all of us 
to mere cinders, a detonator 
was at last induced to func- 
tion on its accompanying blue- 
light; and from this danger- 
ous, quickly burning torch 
the precious gift of fire was 
passed on to our equally pre- 
cious bit of candle. This latter 
consisted of about 4 inches of 
a “pusser’s dip,” which we 
had cut into two pieces; so 
that while one sacred flame 


could be kept ashore in the 
camp, cherished from the male- 
volent forces of wind and rain, 
the other half of the dip, as 
lovingly shielded and cherished 
in a lantern, could be borne 
off to the steam-boat by Hux- 
ley with which to “light up.” 
And then, but not till then, 
the rain stopped. 

Presently the shrill whistle 
announced the successful rais- 
ing of steam. We gathered 
up whatever portable fragments 
remained to us of the poor 
charred camp, ate miserably 
the remainder of our cold, 
unbreakfast-like “iron rations,” - 
and paddled off to the steam- 
boat just as the nine o’clock 
sun devoured the last of the 
rain-cloud ; so that our de- 
parture at least was, so far, 
cheerful. Chapman, who had 
slept heavily through our night 
of wretchedness, sat quietly 
in the boat as we steamed back 
to the ship, with a countenance 
of the most extreme melan- 
choly, relapsing into tears with 
the appearance of any sea-bird 
near or round the boat. When 
we got on board, and the tale 
of our adventure and sufferings 
had been told, the doctor ad- 
vised that he should be kept 
under observation only, but 
under no restraint; and as 
the day progressed he seemed 
to become more and more 
normal. But that night, at 
a little after 1 A.m., the Quarter- 
master on watch heard a heavy 
splash in the sea under the bows. 
It was an overpoweringly hot 
night. There had been a thun- 
derstorm and a torrent of rain. 
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A steaming heat drove all hands 
up to sleep on deck. 

With the always heart-rending 
alarm, ‘Man overboard,” the 
quiet ship was immediately 
roused into thrilling life. Boats 
were lowered, lanterns flashed, 
men with ropes and life-buoys 
bent over the low bulwarks, 
peering into the blackness be- 
neath. Some men jumped over- 
board, regardless of sharks, 
and were swimming about, 
searching in every direction. 
It was poor Chapman who had 
disappeared so suddenly, as 
we soon found out when mus- 
tering the ship’s company 
“round the capstan,” as it 
was called, a duty which was 
carried out as soon as possible 
by flickering candle-light, the 
men in every sort of queer 
“ rig,”’ most of them in nothing 
but a “ flannel.” 

Nothing was ever seen of the 
unfortunate man again. When 
daylight came, the boats were 
sent in all directions “ drag- 
ging”’ for his body, searching 
with “‘ water-glasses ’” the pure 
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white sandy bottom of the 
little bay off Lizard Island, 
where the ship lay at anchor. 

All that was there to be 
seen was Clearly visible through 
the translucent water: the 
anchor and the curve of the 
attached cable up to the hawse- 
pipe, a few scattered lumps of 
dark coral-crusted stone, and at 
one place over which the ship 
had once lain were the mortal 
remains of poor old Tabbs, the 
ship’s cat, who had found her 
last batch of kittens too much 
for her, and had died a few 
days previously, and been con- 
signed, shotted, to a watery 
grave. She, at least, had not 
been touched by sharks, and, 
indeed, we never at any time 
saw sharks at Lizard Island, 
so that what became of the 
luckless Chapman was and re- 
mains a mystery. The Skipper 
read the burial service over 
the place of his escape from 
the “‘ birds.” He was marked 
as “DD” in the List of the 
Ship’s Company, and there the 
matter stands. 


III, 


The wise surveying Skipper, 
who realises that his assistants 
are but men and not sounding 
machines, will arrange that 
those who do the depth-taking 
part of the work most efficiently 
Shall not for that reason be 
employed on it and on nothing 
else. 

At the first sign of stale- 
ness—and, better still, earlier 
—he will put the “sounder ” 


on to some other job, such as 
Tidal observations, inland top- 
ography, astronomical work, 
coast-lining—there is a large 
field of choice in Hydrographi- 
cal Surveying; indeed, each 
of these subjects (and there 
are several more) is itself not 
merely a “field ” but an estate 
of considerable acreage. 

After a few weeks of sound- 
ing, therefore, not because I 
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had become very competent 
at it—far otherwise—but be- 
cause it was time for me to 
begin on a new subject, I was 
put on to learn “ coast-lining.” 
This means the accurate map- 
ping of the high - water line 
around the coasts of a survey ; 
the boundary, as you may say, 
of Britannia’s Realm. It is 
performed by walking round 
the high-water line of the shore, 
following exactly its every turn 
and twist, small and great, and 
fixing its position on the chart 
by means of a sextant, theodo- 
lite, and several other instru- 
ments, indicating, by appro- 
priate symbols, what part is 
rock, what gravel, what sand, 
what mud, and so forth. Even 
the colour of each must be 
noted, and the heights of off- 
lying rocks. It is really artistic 
work, full of dodges, and ex- 
tremely interesting. If it is 
possible, a small pulling boat 
accompanies you aS you pro- 
ceed round the coast, carrying 
instruments and lunch, and 
assisting in <fixing outlying 
rocks, too deep to be reached 
by wading to them. 

The tropical coast-line is 
Strangely different from any 
to be found in the British Isles. 
In these cold lands the sea- 
fronts are for the most part 
bare of trees, and are wind- 
Swept ; but in hot-house lati- 
tudes, when heat is associated 
with a rank fertility of soil, 
the struggling, jostling tangle 
of trees comes thrusting out 
over the beach, each foliage- 
laden bough straining to be 
the outermost and the first to 
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suck in the light and the soft 
damp air coming in over the 
sea. At high-water the tidal 
edge lies far in under these 
green bowsprits, and coast- 
lining is impossible beneath 
them, so that, until the tide 
falls, one must find that rarity, 
an open piece of coast, on which 
to work. 

At low water an almost 
greater difference from the Eng- 
lish coast-line is seen. Every 
islet of the Queensland sea 
within the Barrier is set about 
with a girdle of flat reef, 
accreted even as is tartar round 
a tooth. The shore-line itself 
is surrounded by a band of 
coral sand of a whiteness that, 
in the blazing sunlight, causes 
first the eyes and then the 
whole head to ache distress- 
ingly ; and you step gratefully 
from it to the stage below the 
sand, the undazzling stretch of 
brown, dead, coral rock. This 
is sometimes aS much as a 
hundred yards in width, and 
is nearly flat. It is inter- 
sected with crevices and pools, 
in which, left by the tide, are 
little darting fish of brilliant 
colours, and large cowry shells 
(generally the homes of hermit 
crabs) and black sea-cucumbers, 
disgusting to look at, and more 
disgusting to touch. Not a 
leaf of seaweed, as we know it, 
is anywhere to be seen. As 
you walk out towards the reef- 
edge, the pools become deeper, 
and their sides are crusted 
with clumps of living coral ; 
and then suddenly you find 
yourself on the verge of a 
steep slope, falling away into 
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cool blue depths of fairyland. 
There can be nothing more 
beautiful or fanciful in the 
world. You look down through 
the pellucid water upon a 
dream-garden of the most ex- 
quisite branching sea-growths, 
of unimaginable variety of 
forms, all lovely. They glow 
with colour in the flooding 
sunlight, not steadily but in 
quick living palpitations, in 
vibrations of mauve, and blue, 
and carmine, and golden brown, 
and a thousand soft shades 
besides, down, down, into the 
purple mystery at the foot of 
the steep slope: it is the 
front of the coral army, march- 
ing ever outwards from the 
land on stepping-stones of its 
dead self to better things. 
Through its wonderful 
branches, as if their own glow- 
ing colour was not sufficient 
for the greediest spectator, there 
move fishes of shapes and tints 
surpassing all invention, ever 
changing, ever interweaving. 
In their setting they are like 
the creatures of some brilliantly 
illuminated ancient manuscript. 
When tramping along the 
beach, industriously coast-lin- 
ing, it is difficult indeed to 
resist taking an occasional and 
quite unnecessary walk to the 
reef edge when the tide is low 
to look over it into the wonder- 
land slope of the weather side. 
To do so, however, requires 
not only strong boots, but also 
great circumspection. Some of 
the crevices in the surface of 
the dead reef are the hidden 
dwelling-places of giant clams, 
whose double shells often weigh 
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as much as a hundredweight : 
you could easily give a baby 
a bath in one of them. One 
must suppose that these mon- 
sters began their existence, when 
no larger than cockles, in some 
vacancy among the coral 
branches at what was then 
the outer edge of the living 
reef. As the reef grew slowly 
seaward and Tridacna gigas— 
which is the monster’s name— 
increased in size, he pushed 
away the softly encroaching 
coral buds until by the time 
the living front of the reef 
had grown outward past his 
chosen home, he had moulded 
for himself a recess in the now 
hard coral rock, just wide 
enough to allow full play to 
his hungry jaws, and just deep 
enough for them to be exactly 
flush with the surface of the 
reef. Thus the huge creature 
lies completely hidden, and 
as you walk over the reef a 
careful look-out is most neces- 
sary. Each lip of the shell is 
deeply corrugated and sharply 
edged. When closed, the in- 
dentations fit closely into one 
another, and when open they 
lie five or six inches apart. 
If, as you walk, you look 
sufficiently closely, you can 
distinguish the mouths of these 
man-traps (though they are 
intended to be fish-traps) by 
@ wavy zigzag line of dark 
green and red. The corruga- 
tions of the lips of the shell 
are thus traceable amongst the 
lighter browns and reds and 
greens of the reef, but are not 
at all clearly marked. Shortly 
before our arrival in the Queens- 
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land waters, H.M.S. Amethyst 
(of those days) was making a 
cruise through the Inner Route 
to the northward. Being at 
anchor one day, leave was 
given to any of the men who 
would like to land on an 
adjacent reef-islet to bathe and 
collect shells or bits of coral 
for the back parlour at home. 
Several took advantage of this 
opportunity of cheap “ curios.” 
The tide was rising, and was 
already about three feet deep, 
when one of the men, wading 
over the reef, not knowing of 
such a possibility, put his foot 
into the mouth of one of these 
giant clams. The heavy jaws, 
with their strong muscles, im- 
mediately closed like a rat- 
trap on his leg, just above the 
ankle, and there he was, a 
prisoner. His chums tugged. 
They tried to drag open the 
iron lips. It was of no avail!: 
the clam was too strong for 
them. The tide rose steadily 
up and up the unfortunate 
man’s body ; it was as horrible 
as a “Tale of Mystery and 
Imagination.” Some of the 
men rushed away to signal 
to the ship for a boat and for 
help. Assistance came, but 
it was barely in time, for the 
tide had already risen to the 
man’s shoulders. 

The Amethyst was a west 
country ship—that is to say, 
from Devonport —so_ that 
among her company shell-fish 


- Specialists were easily found 


who would know how to deal 
with even the largest cockle 
Should it refuse to open its 
lips. They hurried to the 
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rescue, bringing a long iron 
bar, which, being plunged deep 
into the interior economy of 
the great clam, and vigorously 
stirred round, presently ex- 
tinguished his power for ill, or 
for anything else. The giant 
muscles ceased to act, the jaws 
fell apart, and the man was 
rescued badly lacerated by the 
sharp rough edges of the shell, 
but alive, and saved from the 
slow and terrible death which 
must otherwise have been his 
fate. 


The fringe of coral around 
the land is not invariably con- 
tinuous. There are in some 
places wide breaks, indenta- 
tions that run right up to the 
sandy shore, either in the form 
of a bay in the reef or as a 
nalrow gully, and often end in 
a pleasant cove of fine white 
coral sand, with, perhaps, a 
space behind it of short wiry 
grass before the trees of the 
background begin. Such spots 
are, no doubt, arranged by the 
kind Providence that looks after 
the dinner-hours of hydrogra- 
phic surveyors in the field, in 
order that they may take their 
pleasure therein during the 
hottest time of the tropic day. 
And such a cove I have in 
mind, which, on a certain day 
of coast-lining, I had directed 
my attendant boat, a five- 
oared whaler, to make for, 
while I and my assistant- 
carriers of instruments tramped 
round the coral-fronted beaches 
of the island. In the middle 
of the cove, growing suddenly 
out of the white sandy bottom, 
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there was a large clump of 
brilliantly glowing corals, with 
their attendant fairy fish. The 
boat’s anchor was cast out 
close to this clump, so that her 
stern, when she swung to the 
wind, floated just clear of the 
beach. We of the shore tramp- 
ing party waded out, when 
dinner-time came, and flung 
ourselves into the boat. There, 
under the grateful shade of the 
awning, all hands fell-to enor- 
mously on preserved mutton, 
pickles (lots of pickles; you 
feel you need them when there 
are no vegetables, and half a 
bottle was a man’s ordinary 
ration), ship’s biscuit, and coffee 
—the regulation “surveying 
lunch.” While this was pro- 
ceeding, the bowman of the 
boat, looking over the side 
into the marvellous sea-garden 
below, was romantically in- 
spired to collect a nice bit o’ 
coral for the old woman’s man- 
telpiece at ‘ome (with glass 
shade and wool-work mat com- 
plete). Therewith he hooked 
up with the boat-hook a few 
of the best growing branches, 
depositing them in the bow- 
locker of the boat. It was 
against ‘‘ship orders ” to col- 
lect coral; but neither the 
coxswain nor any of the crew 
saw what had happened, as 
all were facing aft at the 
moment on their thwarts at 
their meal; and I, though I 
was facing forward from my 
seat in the stern and saw all, 
said nothing, well knowing what 
the result would be. For coral, 
exquisite both in shape and 
colour when alive, growing in 
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the tepid water, aS soon as it 
reaches the upper air and the 
burning sun begins instantly 
to fade; and, thus expiring, 
the coral “insects ” become a 
foul and glutinous mass of a 
dirty brown colour, which drips 
heavily off its supporting 
branchy skeleton, smelling so 
evilly that the ship order above 
mentioned had to be made. 
The sun was pouring down, 
and, penetrating the criss-cross 
of the grating that covered 
the bow-locker (which lay out- 
side the spread of the awning), 
it struck on the coral concealed 
beneath. The coral was already 
in an advanced stage of dissolu- 
tion, and the additional heat 
considerably strengthened the 
odour of Death that had begun 
to pervade the surrounding air. 
There was a gentle head wind, 
and presently the faint “‘ dead 
sea-weed ”’ smell, which the 
boat’s crew had _ probably 
noticed, slightly wondering, per- 
haps, at its origin, became, 
first, “‘dead fish,” and then 
“decayed fish,” and finally 
“putrid fish’ with increasing 
vehemence and speed. In about 
five minutes it had become 
almost beyond endurance. Still, 
following an immortal prece- 
dent, I lay low. Then from 
the aftermost thwarts of the 
boat there arose indignant sniffs 
of the loudest and _ longest 
nature. “‘ Ph-ph-phew ! ” came 
from each of them, where the 
men sat at their half-finished 
dinner; and all turned for- 
ward towards the now obvious 
source of the stench—this hor- 
rid word alone describes what 
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the mantelpiece ornament had 
by then become. Then, in a 
hoarse whisper, not intended 
(or was it %) for my ear, from 
the coxswain, sitting on the 
after-thwart, “‘’Ere, what th’ 
ell ’a’ ye got, forward there ? 
Go on, ‘eave it overboard at 
once. Ye’'ll poison th’ole bloody 
lot of us! Ph-ph-ph-phew!” 
And expostulations of an equal 
vigour went forward, thwart 
by thwart, in terms which, 
while the other parts of speech 
may have been varied, there 
was but one adjective. If not 
always strictly applicable, yet 
it appeared to express the 
general emotion. Then did the 
bowman, himself the heaviest 
sufferer, sitting, as he was, on 
the very source of the poison- 
gas, pull up his grating, gingerly 
lift out the now foul and drip- 
ping branch, and cast it into 
its watery birthplace, now to 
become its grave. Never again 
was there any attempt at col- 
lecting coral, no matter what 
its beauty or suitability for 
parlour ornamentation. 


The need for a re-survey of 
the Inner Route off the Queens- 
land coast was rendered dis- 
tressingly evident by the loss 
of the passenger steamer Quetta, 
which took place while we 
actually were engaged on sur- 
veying the waters but a few 
miles southward of the place 
of the wreck in Adolphus 
Channel. 

Judging by the chart of this 
Channel, there was no indica- 
tion that shoal water would be 
encountered anywhere in the 
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vicinity. The Quetia was fol- 
lowing what had hitherto been 
considered to be a safe deep- 
water route : one that had been 
used by thousands of vessels 
before her. No ship navigating 
a tidal channel keeps an ex- 
actly precise course, no matter 
what care is taken, and it was 
little short of a miracle that 
no previous ship had been 
taken just those few yards— 
it was no more—northward of 
the track recommended on the 
chart, where the depths were 
sixty feet and more. Had one 
done so, she would have been 
impaled, as was the unfortunate 
Quetta, on a rocky pinnacle, 
whose top, hidden only twelve 
feet below the surface, pro- 
jected upwards from the sea 
bottom like a spike. The ship 
was going full speed, quite un- 
concernedly, at the time; 80 
that when she struck, an enor- 
mous hole was ripped in her 
bottom plates. Filling rapidly, 
her momentum carried her some 
hundreds of yards farther along 
her track to the northward ; 
and there she sank in eleven 
fathoms of water as if tor- 
pedoed. As for the passengers, 
most of them were drowned, 
but some got away in boats. 
There was no “ wireless,” and 
it was nearly two days before 
help arrived at that remote 
spot. A few more, including 
some women, were picked up, 
having drifted about, sup- 
ported on wreckage, for more 
than forty hours. They were 
just alive; and were all in a 
state of the most utter ex- 
haustion, having been foodless 
2H 
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and waterless ; defenceless from 
the blazing merciless sun above 
and from the equally merciless 
hungry sharks in the sea be- 
neath. H.M.S. Paluma was 
engaged, with the Dart, in the 
re-survey of the Inner Route ; 
and we were both despatched 
at once from our regular work 
to search out and fix the posi- 
tion of the Quetta rock, so that 
the maritime world could, with- 
out delay, be warned and in- 
formed about it, and the newly 
discovered danger charted at 
once. 

_ While the two ships were 
thus engaged, a small schooner 
came sailing in from the 
eastward. She was loaded 
with ‘shell ’—that is to say, 
with the pearl-oyster shells of 
those waters, which are several 
times as large as those that 
inhabit the chilly beds of Col- 
chester. ‘‘ Shelling” is one of 
the chief businesses of the 
Queensland coast to the north- 
ward, and it is a valuable one, 
for from this shell “‘ mother-o’- 
pearl’ studs and buttons and 
such matters are made. There 
are several well - established 
shelling grounds off Cape York, 
the northernmost point of 
Queensland, but in the scarcely 
surveyed Coral Sea to the 
eastward and southward lie 
reefs and shoals that are also 
“shelling” grounds, some of 
which are shown on the charts 
and some not. The secret of 
these grounds is jealously 
guarded by the lucky dis- 
coverers. They are, of course, 


No Man’s Land, or rather, No 
Reefs. 


Man’s Beyond their 
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lajjitude and longitude, there 
is little to indicate their posi- 
tion. All that is to be seen, in 
most cases, is a green turbu- 
lence of the water when the 
tide is high, and at low tide, 
perhaps a few white mounds 
of sand resting on the crest of 
a foaming reefy ridge, with the 
sea-birds wheeling and scream- 
ing over them. 

The reef usually surrounds 
and encloses a space of shallow 
water, as a fence surrounds a 
field. Within the fence the 
depths may be no more than 
from 20 to 30 feet ; but imme- 
diately outside it, below the top 
belt of living coral, the sub- 
merged slope falls sharply from 
20 fathoms to 200 fathoms, 
and then, with amazing sud- 
denness, to 2000 fathoms—the 
ocean’s floor. 

At the bottom of some, but 
not of all, of the reef-lagoons 
the: pearl-oyster lies, and the 
schooner we had sighted and 
spoken had come in with a 
cargo from one of these ocean 
atolls, her own secret, and 
special preserve. She brought, 
at first hand, a strange tale 
of the sea. 

Not long before, her skipper 
told us, he had been booming 
westward in another schooner, 
with a full hold and every stitch 
stretched. The South - East 
Trade wind, which was carrying 
him home, as occasionally hap- 
pens, worked itself up into 
being a south-east gale, and 
before it the schooner flew still 
faster, with a following sea of 
roaring white-topped waves. 
There was some cause for 
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anxiety, but she was a good 
vessel, well steered. She was 
making splendid running on 
the direct homeward track, and 
with proper care at the helm, 
they knew they would pull 
through successfully, even 
though, owing to the cloud- 
covered sky that accompanies 
these wild bursts of the 
“Trade,” they had not had 
sights for some days, and so 
only roughly knew their where- 
abouts in the Coral Sea. Sud- 
denly they made out, a couple 
of miles ahead of them, green 
water piling up, and breaking 
in towering spouts of foam—the 
sure sign of the weather edge 
of a reef. The sight was truly 
alarming, for it was impossible 
to haul to the wind to clear 
the danger, and equally im- 
possible to gybe to clear it on 
the other tack, as the wind 
was far too strong and the sea 
too high for any such manceuvre. 
All they could hope for was to 
discover a gap in the reef ahead 
of them through which, per- 
chance, they might pass. Pres- 
ently even this hope was 
snatched from them, for, as 
they flew towards it, and could 
see better, they realised that 
the foaming wall of reef in 
front of them stretched right 
across their track, from one 
extreme of visibility on their 
horizon to starboard over to 
the other extreme to port, and 
that there was not the smallest 
Sign of a gap in its impregnable 
line. 

There was nothing for it but 
to keep the flying schooner 
straight at it, in the forlorn 
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hope that some extra big wave 
might so time itself as to carry 
her over the barrier, clear of 
the coral ridge beneath. So 
they set their teeth, and held 
the schooner’s head as directly 
as they were able towards a 
point, luckily nearly ahead of 
them, where the green water 
was not breaking in quite so 
towering a head of foam as 
elsewhere. Fortune favours the 
bold. As the little ship neared 
the reef, an enormous mound 
of water roared up behind her, 
lifted her on its white-streaked 
back, and carried her, body and 
bones, “over the top,’ and 
into the pale green shallows of 
the lagoon on the lee side, not, 
indeed, without shipping a good 
deal of water in transit, but 
at least safe, and unscratched 
as to the bottom timbers. The 
sails were quickly doused, the 
anchor let go, the cable veered 
as far as it would go with 
Safety, and there was | the 
schooner gallantly riding the 
tumbling seas coming at her 
from all points round the basin, 
yet chastened in character 
through their impact with the 
exterior wall of the reef, while 
the howling wind still steadily 
blew. Evening was falling, and, 
as often happens, the wind 
began to fall too. By morning 
the gale had blown itself out, 
and after a few wet squalls, 
the real South-East Trade, 
steady and moderate, resumed 
possession of its kingdom. The 
sea subsided simultaneously, 
and the schooner’s crew manned 
their boat and set forth to 
explore the lagoon into which 
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they had so wonderfully been 
carried, in order to seek in 
the surrounding wall of reef 
for a gap to leeward by which 
they might escape, to continue 
their homeward voyage. None 
could be found. The reef- 
barrier, though nowhere show- 
ing above water, was quite 
continuous. There were a few 
slight depressions, but not any 
navigable passage in its whole 
circuit. 

Their only chance of getting 
out lay in jettisoning the cargo 
of shell in the lagoon, so that 
the ship might be lightened 
sufficiently to permit her to 
float over the crest of the reef 
when the tide was at its highest 
point. The shell was sewn up 
in sacks accordingly, and 
lowered over the side to the 
bottom of the lagoon to a 
depth of about five fathoms 
alongside of the schooner as 
she lay at anchor, and the 
position of the cache was 
marked by a buoy, moored 
with a good buoy-rope and 
anchor. Then, having found 
the geographical position as 
accurately as they were able 
by sextant “sights” of sun 
and stars, they made sail once 
more, and, with their now re- 
duced draught, managed to 
scrape over the reef-top to 
leeward at a moment of high 
water, and reached Queens- 
land in a few days’ time. 

On hearing their story, the 
owner of the schooner fitted 
out another schooner with a 
lighter draught belonging to 
his fleet, and sent her out, with 
an experienced diver on board, 
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to the reef where the shell lay 
on the lagoon bottom, in order 
to recover the precious cargo 
in aS many trips as should be 
necessary. She reached the 
reef, crossed it without diffi- 
culty, found the mark-buoy still 
in position, anchored, and sent 
down the diver to begin opera- 
tions. 

Some minutes went by with- 
out any signal, and then the 
man reappeared at the surface, 
climbed the diving ladder, and 
made signs for the glass door 
on the front of his helmet to 
be unscrewed. He reported 
that the sacks of shell were 
there safely enough, but that 
they were lying on the top of 
a large mound, heaped up 
above the flat floor of the 
lagoon—a mound entirely com- 
posed, so far as he could see, 
of silver coins! And, so saying 
(this “‘ Arabian Nights ” style 
seems the only one appropriate 
to the occasion), he drew from 
the pocket of his diver’s apron 
a small pile of dollars, all stuck 
together by coral concretion, 
but easily separable into indi- 
vidual coins ! There were many 
thousands of dollars in that 
heap beneath the bags of pearl 
shell, and several journeys had 
to be made before all were 
retrieved. That the shell should 
thus have been jettisoned on 
top of a heap of forgotten 
treasure was a chance as slight 
as is the winning of a “ hospi- 
tal’s”” lottery. It was one in 
many millions. Consider it. 
The part of the Coral Sea where 
the pear! shell is found covers 
an area of, perhaps, 4000 square 
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miles. The reef lagoon of the 
treasure has the same relation 
in area to that of the Coral 
Sea as, say, Hyde Park has 
to the whole of England. The 
treasure heap itself had the 
same relation in area to that 
of the reef lagoon as, perhaps, 
the mound of the Achilles 
statue has to that of Hyde 
Park. Then imagine an aero- 
plane, storm-driven from the 
Continent, accidentally drop- 
ping a message exactly on 
Achilles’ outstretched sword. 
To ask any one to believe the 
possibility of this equivalent 
chance shot by a storm-driven 
schooner in the Coral Sea seems 
to demand a credulity that the 
most Royal Marine-like hearer 
of tales of the sea could scarcely 
provide. The story is, however, 
perfectly true. I have myself 
handled a small pile of about 
ten of the dollars, easily recog- 
nisable as such, though glued 
together by coral into a solid 
lump. How did they get into 
that reef lagoon ? 

Their origin has never been 
certainly decided; but the 
following conjecture has been 
made. In the early days of the 
nineteenth century the currency 
used in the colony of Botany 
Bay—that by which the troops 
and prison warders and other 
Government officials were paid 
—was in “pillar” dollars of 
the same minting as those found 
in the reef lagoon. They were 
So named from the two pillars 
(of Hercules “plus ultra ’’) 
which support the coat-of-arms 
of Spain on their obverse. There 
was a shortage of coinage in 
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England in those times of war 
(an experience that we, not so 
long ago, shared), so that it 
was found cheaper to import 
to New Holland supplies of 
silver coins from what was 
then the nearest civilised point 
—namely, the Spanish colony 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Hence “pillar” dollars. 
They were then not “ tokens,” 
but represented their value in 
silver in the same way that a 
sovereign represents its value 
in gold. Old records of the 
Colony of Botany Bay show 
that several ships bringing sup- 
plies of this currency had been 
lost on the voyage without 
leaving any trace of how they 
came by their end; and thus 
it can fairly confidently be 
supposed that the heap of 
dollars found by the shelling 
schooner was all that remained 
of one of these unfortunates. 
We may imagine that she 
found herself suddenly up 
against the weather face of 
the unknown reef in the same 
manner as our schooner, and 
had been unable either to clear 
it or to leap the coral fence ; 
but had been wrecked, and 
then cast by the enormous 
waves bodily over into the 
lagoon. Then she had broken 
up, leaving behind her the 
only solid part of her cargo, the 
dollars, locked up, no doubt, 
in the specie room, but now 
long since released from their 
wooden prison by sea-worms 
and teredoes. What of her 
crew ? 

The nearest inhabited land 
to the reef where the dollars 
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were found was an island at 
the entrance of the Torres 
Strait that divides Australia 
from Papua. Inquiries were 
made there among the oldest 
natives as to any memory of 
the survivors of such a catas- 
trophe. One very old man 
was found who could recollect 
that when “ me pickninny boy,” 
a boat-load of white people, 
very hungry and thirsty, no 
doubt, had landed, coming in 
from the sea to the eastward. 
But the cheerful islanders were 
hungrier still. All of the visi- 
tors were clubbed instantly on 
landing, and “ altogidder man 
b’long my placee kaikai plenty 
b’long him,” which is “ beach- 
la-mar ”’ English for the descrip- 
tion of the ensuing dinner- 
party. 

January saw us on our way 
back to Sydney. The hydro- 
graphic surveyor’s life, in what- 
ever region of the earth he is 
at work, is necessarily divided 
into two parts—namely, Part 
I., The Field; and Part IL., 
The Office. The first part, 
which is also the longest, occu- 
pies the time when he is out 
in the open taking soundings, 
and making the necessary ob- 
servations on shore for triangu- 
lation, coast-line, tides, astro- 
nomical position, and so forth. 
The second part is the room 
on shore in which all the field- 
work (already plotted) is 
draughted, and brought to- 
gether, neatly and concisely, 
into “The Fair Sheet.” 

In almost every part of the 
world, tropics or otherwise, 
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there is a good season for 


weather and a bad season, 
and the hydrographer arranges 
his work accordingly. By Janu- 
ary the bad weather season of 
that part of Queensland was 
approaching, and we fled south- 
ward from it for our “lie-up 
time.” As regards heat, it 
was the proverbial step from 
the frying-pan into the fire, 
for there can be very few 
hotter places than Sydney in 
midsummer. On the other 
hand; it possesses many com- 
pensating amenities, such as 
a comfortable harbour and a 
friendly buoy, to which a ship 
may be secured without any 
of those anxieties as to “ drag- 
ging ’’ so constant on the sur- 
veying ground, where often 
one has to anchor in quite 
unsheltered water. There was 
leave on shore for “‘ all hands,” 
and, as regards the Fair Sheet, 
instead of a pokey chart-room 
on board, there was for its 
draughting “The Office ’—a 
comfortable spacious room on 
shore, with large tables, plenty 
of light, and escape from ship 
noises, and a thousand ship 
WwoIries. 

The time “in the field” 
was full of joys and interests, 
but even to the keenest sur- 
veyor there comes a moment 
when the blessings of the land 
(to be obtained by the fruits 
of his labours, as indicated 
daily in the ship prayers) seem 
to him immensely desirable. 

So at Sydney we settled our- 
selves down for a happy four 
months of “‘lie-up ”—men, offi- 
cers, and the old ship herself,— 
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all much in need of a thorough 
refit after many months of 
battering about in all weathers. 

The draughting of a Fair 
Sheet is a work that almost 
any one can learn to accomplish. 
It is a mere exercise of careful- 
ness. No artistic qualifications 
are necessary, or almost none ; 
they are even undesirable. The 
Naked Truth, even if, artistic- 
ally speaking, it is the ugly 
truth, is what has to be set 
down. Imagination in chart- 
making is not to be encouraged, 
for Imagination, like Beauty, 
has before now been known to 
“wreck a thousand ships,” and 
thus defeat the very object of 
the chart. 

A finished Fair Sheet is 
quite an interesting sight, with 
the land and the reefs and the 
shoals each painted in its ap- 
propriate tint, with all the 
little figures which represent 
soundings in their imposing 
battalions of thousands set 
down in line upon line, and 
with the decorative “heading,” 
or title of the chart, done in 
more or less fancy types of 
printing. 

When it is completed—not 
only the main Fair Sheet of the 
whole survey, but also the 
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supplementary sheets of har- 
bours and anchorages occurring 
in the area—then there is 
given a tea-party at the Office, 
to which are bidden all the 
best girls who have behaved 
themselves sufficiently nicely 
during the “‘lie-up ” ; and they 
are permitted to gaze, magnify- 
ing-glass in hand, at all this 
exhibition of patience, neatness, 
and carefulness. 

They have even been known 
to admire the exhibitors of 
these virtues thus displayed ; 
and if the admiration has occa- 
sionally become mutual and 
has wandered into Romance 
... but I digress. All the 
same, the numbers of Aus- 
tralian wives in the Hydro- 
graphic Department that were 
collected while our ships were 
at work in those waters show 
that the dangers of the sur- 
veyor’s life do not end with the 
surveying ground, but follow 
him into the very “ Office.” 

One does not want to dis- 
courage young officers from 
becoming hydrographers, but 
they should be informed be- 
forehand that there seems to 
be no escape, afloat or ashore, 
from risks of the most serious 
character. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


KAISER WILLIAM II. 


Herr Emit Lupwie’s sketch 
of William II.' is an admirable 
specimen of biography. The 
author has submitted his sub- 
ject (or his victim) to a search- 
ing analysis, and by sketching 
his character in detail has 
shown the world clearly how, 
with such a prince as William 
on the throne, a break-up of 
the German Empire was in- 
evitable. The first duty of a 
biographer, as Herr Ludwig 
conceives it, is to sketch a 
living portrait, and not to 
compose a thesis. That a 
condemnation of the Kaiser 
must follow from the evidence 
which he sets before us cannot 
be disputed. But it is not the 
biographer’s business, he seems 
to say, to take sides, and only 
at one point does he attempt 
the work of propaganda. He 
wishes us to believe that the 
Kaiser was debarred from being 
the chief cause of war by his 
idleness, his caprice, his fear 
of action. All these qualities 
may have been his, and yet 
he cannot be absolved from 
the guilt of the Great War. 
More harm is inflicted upon 
the world by the weakness of 
those in high places than by 
their strength. And we cannot 
hold the Kaiser innocent be- 
cause, having rattled the sabre 


for thirty years, he was afraid 
to grasp it when the crisis 
came which he had prepared. 
Herr Ludwig traces all the 
miseries of the Kaiser back to 
his withered arm. The un- 
happy Prince, born in the 
Palace of Potsdam, christened 
in the famous wooden cradle 
of his family, was physically 
unfit to sustain the burden 
which was to be laid upon 
him. It was his destiny to 
rule a great empire, and to 
lead a great army, if necessary, 
into battle. And his poor left 
arm was disabled. That he 
showed great courage and re- 
solution in combating a cruel 
disease is admitted by all who 
knew him. This disability, as 
Hinzpeter, his tutor, says, ‘‘ was 
a very particular hindrance to 
his physical and psychical de- 
velopment, and one which the 
utmost skill and care would 
have been powerless to remove, 
had not the child himself co- 
operated with an unusual energy 
of resolution. He was con- 
fronted with the task of over- 
coming a natural sense of bodily 
helplessness and the timidity 
irreparably connected with it.” 
Here, then, is the first clue 
to the tragic character of the 
Kaiser. It was his ambition 
to play the part of Attila, and 
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he was not fit for the fight. 
His very weakness persuaded 
him to exaggerate the military 
parade of his court. He was 
determined to look more like 
a soldier than any of his 
generals, even though his heart 
should have told him that he 
was wearing fancy dress. It 
was not for him to bend the 
bow of Achilles. At least he 
could brandish it about his 
head. Thus he was caught 
early in a noose. He always 
wanted to do that which he 
feared to do. Nor was there 
any hope for the future in his 
early upbringing. His mother, 
a woman of strong character 
and a natural love of dominion, 
was ill-assorted with a weak, 
somewhat sentimental husband. 
They agreed in a complete 
lack of sympathy with their 
son, who reciprocated most 
heartily their dislike. So 
deeply settled was his father’s 
distrust of him, that when 
Bismarck had demanded of 
the old Emperor that Prince 
William should begin to learn 
the business of a ruler in the 
Foreign Office, the Crown Prince 
tried—in vain—to hinder his 
son’s advancement. ‘In view 
of the immaturity, as well ‘as 
the inexperience of my eldest 
son,” thus he wrote, ‘‘ together 
with his tendency towards over- 
bearingness and self-conceit, I 
cannot but frankly regard it 
as dangerous to allow him at 
present to take any part in 
foreign affairs.”” He was right 
in his estimate of his son. He 
would willingly have forbidden 
him any chance of education 
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in statecraft. But Bismarck, 
who had no cause to love Prince 
William, was in the right of it. 

The Prince’s difference with 
his mother was deeply seated, 
ineradicable. She perceived at 
the beginning the faculty of 
self-deception, which was fated 
to be his undoing. “The 
trouble with Willy,” said 
she, ‘‘is that he never could 
tell the truth, not even to 
himself.”” She knew well that 
from him she could expect 
neither support nor defence. 
“Tf your father should die 
before I do,’’ she once told her 
son, “‘I shall leave at once. 
I will not stay in a country 
where I have had nothing but 
hatred, not one spark of affec- 
tion.” For Prince William she 
represented England, the coun- 
try which at once repelled and 
attracted him—England, the 
country which haunted him 
like a spectre and filled him 
with an uneasy foreboding. 
Yet he did not merely hate 
England. Rather he loved that 
which he hated; he respected 
that which he feared. He saw 
in his grandmother a dignity 
and an authority which were 
always beyond his reach. It 
is plain that Edward VII. 
always put him out of conceit 
with himself. He knew that 
the equable poise, the know- 
ledge of the world, the courage 
in small as in great things 
which distinguished his uncle, 
were not for him. While his 
grandmother was inclined to 
treat him as an unruly boy, his 
uncle could not forbear to 
convince him that he had not 
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learnt the first lessons of life. 
The evidence of many witnesses 
agrees to prove his double 
estimate of England. ‘ Prince 
William can never hear enough 
against England,” said Herbert 
Bismarck in the early days. 
And, on the other hand, the 
Minister Lucius saw behind the 
parade of dislike “a great 
unconscious attraction towards 
his mother’s country.” For 
good or evil it was never out of 
his mind. ‘ Odi et amo,” he 
might have written with per- 
fect sincerity, and there would 
have been no falsehood had 
he finished the quotation :— 


** Quare id faciam, fortasse requiris ; 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio, et excrucior.” 


Truly he was upon the rack. 
He wrote upon a bust of him- 
self, which he sent as a present, 
“Oderint dum metuant,” and 
upon another, “I bide my 
time.’’ He has bided his time, 
and his hatred of England has 
ensured him an exile in Holland, 
which is not likely ever to be 
brought to an end. 
Unfortunate in his upbring- 
ing, he was doubly unfortunate 
in his friends. It is doubtful 
whether any single one of his 
intimates ever told him the 
truth. The most of them 
appear to have been frivolous, 
sentimental, and degenerate. 
One of them, a general and a 
count, fell down dead while 
he was executing a pas seul 
in the costume of a ballerina. 
But the friend who remained 
closest to him always, until 
his character was openly re- 
vealed in the police court, was 
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Count Philip Eulenberg, who 
for thirty years was a stealthy 
shadow of the Kaiser. The 
Kaiser could not have had a 
more dangerous companion. 
Eulenberg appealed to the silly 
dilettanteism which was one of 
the Kaiser’s unamiable quali- 
ties. He confessed himself to 
be an actor in life, and he pre- 
sented to the young prince such 
a figure of sentimental romance 
as could not fail to impair the 
faculties of one whose destiny 
it was to rule. Here is Eulen- 
berg’s own account of himself, 
when he was a young diplo- 
matist in Bavaria. ‘“ During 
those agitated years of inward 
conflict,’ he wrote, “‘ and over- 
flowing productiveness, stimu- 
lated by the artistic life of 
Munich . . . I would flee in 
desperation to the lake, leap 
from the boat into the azure 
flood, or plying fishing-rod for 
many a dreamy hour, until I 
drew from Nature’s greatness, 
from the blue-green waters, 
from my musical and poetical 
projects and fancies, a kind of 
tranquillity.” And then he 
protests, and perhaps hopes 
that somebody might take him 
seriously, that it was pity which 
inspired him. ‘“‘Even as a 
child,’”’ he says, “‘I was pos- 
sessed by measureless com- 
passion . . . to help was ever 
my dearest joy.” 

This was sheer nonsense, and 
yet it won over the Kaiser 
completely, whose warlike mas- 
querade was about as sincere 
as Eulenberg’s bleating. The 
Count’s aspect, as drawn by 
Herr Ludwig, seems fit to have 
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attracted a dilettante. That it 
was not repugnant to the Kaiser 
is enough of itself to prove— 
there is much other testimony— 
that the Kaiser never had the 
temperament or the character 
of a soldier. ‘‘ A tall supple 
figure, indefinite features ’— 
thus Herr Ludwig describes 
the favourite,—‘‘ eyes which in 
Bismarck’s opinion were enough 
to spoil the best breakfast, 
large soft hands, a Narcissus- 
like grace of bearing alike in 
diplomatic uniform and guard’s 
full dress, brilliantly witty, a 
store-house of anecdotes told 
in a beautiful slightly veiled 
voice, able to improvise grace- 
fully at the piano, to turn a 
rhyme, mimic a fellow-creature, 
put style into a letter.”’ Such, 
indeed, was the man, an “ aris- 
tocratic Cagliostro,’’ who domi- 
nated the youthful prince, and 
who did more than any other 
to drive him down the hill to 
ruin. 

That he was perfectly con- 
scious of the influence which 
he exerted upon the Kaiser 
we may surmise from his 
own characteristic gush. ‘“‘ The 
Prince’s affection for me was 
an ardent one,” he says; “‘ my 
musical performances drove him 
into almost feverish raptures.”’ 
It would delight the Prince to 
listen to Eulenberg’s tenor voice 
“by the hour together... 
always sitting beside and turn- 
ing the pages. ... I have had 
many a ravished listener to 
my performances, but hardly 
ever have inspired such ravish- 
ment as in Prince William. 
And as at the same time I 
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familiarly frequented Bismarck’s 
house, was an officer in the 
Prince’s adored Guards, and 
(alas!) was profoundly versed 
in the byways of politics, I 
can understand that the young 
Prince should have felt as if 
looking deep into a cup filled 
with a draught whose in- 
gredients were delightful to his 
palate.” 

Such was the man who guided 
the young Kaiser’s steps in 
politics, who solaced his leisure 
with songs, who shot with him 
and travelled with him, who 
acted as his intermediary with 
Chancellors and Ministers, espe- 
cially with Count von Biilow 
and the mysterious sinister Hol- 
stein. He provided his Emperor 
with amusement, he protected 
him from annoyance. But one 
thing he did not do: he did 
not tell him the truth. He 
joined the band of conspirators 
sworn to flatter the Kaiser and 
to keep from him unpalatable 
facts at all hazards, a band 
which was not dispersed until 
the eve of the Kaiser’s hasty 
flight into Holland upon 9th 
November 1918. Probably the 
Kaiser was never conscious of 
the disservice which the friend- 
ship of Eulenberg had done 
him. Perhaps he recognised 
that the admonitions which 
Eulenberg had given him were 
sometimes wise. But when 
the crash came, and Eulen- 
berg’s depravity was exposed, 
he did not raise his voice or 
his hand to help his friend. 
“In one short hour,” says 
Herr Ludwig, “he abjured 
the man he had proved a thou- 
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sand times.” He might have 
sent for him to ask him face 
to face to assert his innocence. 
Who knew then? The docu- 
ments might have been forged. 
He did not do this. He merely 
despatched an adjutant, whom 
Eulenberg hated, to the fallen 
favourite, and demanded his 
resignation. He reminds us 
of James I. dismissing Over- 
bury without a word of ex- 
planation or regret. 

Whatever happened, the flat- 
tery continued, and exercised 
freely upon the vain tempera- 
ment of the Kaiser, it drove 
him at last to the verge of 
madness. Flattery, indeed, 
crude or insidious, is the great- 
est curse that can fall upon 
the sons of men. The rapacious 
desire of praise can turn prud- 
ence into folly and kindliness 
into rage. And the victim never 
knows satiety. He demands 
of all men the one food which 
his mind can digest. From 
foolish men, his counsellors, who 
should have curbed his vanity, 
the Kaiser got precisely what 
he wanted. This is how Bilow 
described him in 1898: “ Thang 
my heart more and more every 
day upon the Emperor. He is 
so remarkable! Together with 
the Great King and the Great 
Elector he is far and away 
the most remarkable Hohen- 
zollern that has ever existed. 
He combines in a manner that 
I have never before seen the 
most sound and original intelli- 
gence with the shrewdest good 
sense. He possesses an imagi- 
nation which can soar on eagle 
wings above all trivialities, and 
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with it the soberest perception 
of the possible and the attain- 
able; and what energy into 
the bargain! What a memory ! 
What swiftness and sureness of 
comprehension!” It reminds 
you of an American politician 
discoursing of the democracy. 
As Herr Ludwig tells us, Bilow 
“could dash off these rhap- 
sodies by the page whenever 
he felt inclined,’ and they 
were all intended to be shown 
to the Emperor. Some, who 
were not immediately attached 
to the Court, wondered that 
they could be acceptable. “ It 
can’t possibly last long,” said 
Ballin ; ‘‘ the Emperor is much 
too clever not to see that 
Bilow is humbugging him.” 
Waldersee, who had been in 
attendance on the Kaiser longer 
than most, knew better. “I 
was of a different opinion,” he 
comments upon Ballin’s saying ; 
*‘the Emperor can never have 
too much of that kind of thing.” 
Unhappily for himself he seldom 
had too little. 

Poets, sculptors, and painters 
followed the example of the 
politicians. They came before 
the Kaiser with bent heads 
and whispered humbleness. 
The historians lectured to the 
brief which the Kaiser gave 
them. Such parasites as Hous- 
ton Chamberlain eagerly pro- 
duced the vast pamphlets which 
the Kaiser was wont to dis- 
tribute broadcast over the 
world, and thus to win the hon- 
est contempt of the wise. At 
last he believed that he himself 
painted pictures, composed 
music, wrote poetry, and 
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preached sermons. Dilettante 
though he was, keeping re- 
solutely to the surface of things, 
he still hoped that he would 
be taken (or mistaken) for a 
man of universal genius. And 
as he had not the capacity of 
consistent thought, so he had 
lost, amid the general chorus 
of adulation, whatever capacity 
he may have had for hard 
work. He knew nothing, he 
learned nothing. That which 
he said to-day he took back 
to-morrow. Of military affairs, 
which he assumed to be the 
chief duty and business of his 
life, he was completely igno- 
rant. His conduct of the 
Manceuvres was the one mon- 
strous failure which could not 
be overlooked, and which 
brought down upon his head 
the ridicule of some honest 
soldiers. The politics which 
he understood best were the 
politics of operetta. His sense 
of drama kept him always upon 
the stage where he might cut 
a dash in military uniform, 
and where the welcome ap- 
plause of his worshippers might 
sound harmoniously in his ear. 
And after thirty years, frittered 
away in an unresting idleness, 
the crisis, for which he had 
prepared and which he had re- 
hearsed a hundred times, caught 
him incompetent and unpre- 
pared. 

If only, when he came to 
the throne, he had listened to 
the voice of Bismarck, all might 
have been well. And yet it 
was impossible that the young 
Emperor and the old statesman 
should have worked together. 


Bismarck had but one care— 
the country whose destinies he 
had shaped. The Kaiser was 
eager to cut a dash. He must 
have imperial yachts and im- 
perial travelling carriages. He 
must show himself up and 
down Europe. It seemed as 
though his ambition were to 
become an emperor on tour. 
That he was guilty of indiscre- 
tions wherever he went mat- 
tered not to him. He whis- 
pered whatever insults his 
malice might direct against 
Edward of England in the ear 
of the Tsar, and then did his 
best to poison the mind of 
the Prince of Wales against 
Nicholas. The insults were re- 
peated busily between London 
and St Petersburg, and the 
Kaiser’s vanity was flattered. 
But from the outset the 
Kaiser felt that Bismarck was 
exercising upon him a restrain- 
ing influence, which irked him 
in the free exercise of his auto- 
cratic power. Ill-advisers in- 
fluenced still further the ardours 
of his mind. ‘‘ Frederick would 
never have become the Great,” 
said Waldersee to the Kaiser 
across the luncheon table, “if 
on his accession he had found 
and retained in power a Minis- 
ter of Bismarck’s authority 
and prestige.” And the days 
of Bismarck’s supremacy were 
numbered. 

It was at an _ ill-omened 
moment and on an ill-omened 
ground that the Kaiser de- 
manded Bismarck’s resignation. 
The old Chancellor wished to re- 
new Germany’s existing treaties 
with Russia. He knew only too 
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well the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and he spoke of the 
realm in danger, as indeed it 
was. The Emperor’s anger 
was at once aroused. ‘“‘ My 
old Hohenzollern family pride 
was in arms. Now it was a 
question of compelling the old 
hothead’s obedience, or parting 
once for all. Now it was 
simply ‘ Emperor or Chancellor 
on top.’” The Emperor re- 
mained ‘“‘on top,’ and the 
last barrier between Russia 
and France fell. ‘“‘In this 
fashion ’—it is in these terms 
that Herr Ludwig sums up 
the situation—“‘ from ignorance 
of Europe, from the confessed 
incapacity of his chief official 
of State, above all from an 
intrigue against Bismarck— 
wholly, then, as a result of 
the premature dismissal of the 
master-statesman—was demol- 
ished the treaty with which 
his statecraft bound up the 
security of the Empire. With 
prophetic insight Bismarck 
wrote somewhat later, twenty 
years before the world war, of 
the simultaneous events: ‘I 
could not but regard this as 
a caprice of destiny, and history 
may have to call it a fatality.’ ” 
History has accepted the com- 
pulsion. 

It was Bismarck’s political 
creed—a creed which could not 
be gainsaid—that if Germany 
attempted a war upon two 
faces, she would be inevi- 
tably destroyed. To this text 
the great statesman always 
preached, and time has proved 
the wisdom and the patriotism 
of his sermon. But no sooner 
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was Bismarck dismissed, no 
sooner had the Kaiser picked 
up the reins of power, than the 
old wise policy was cast aside. 
Henceforth Germany had an 
enemy on either side; and 
when England and France had 
made their Entente, she was 
confronted, as Bismarck had 
prophesied she would be, by 
such an alliance as made the 
destruction of the German Em- 
pire certain. Meanwhile those 
who saw the danger that was 
coming, and knew that the 
Kaiser, who himself took charge 
of all affairs, civil and military, 
was at once reckless and idle, 
trembled for the future. Wal- 
dersee was combating inces- 
santly the fear of his sovereign’s 
megalomania. He sketched the 
dangerous situation with perfect 
justice. ‘“‘ Unity of command is 
lacking, because His Majesty 
has no unity in himself. The 
Maison Militaire has been pom- 
pously inaugurated with Plessen 
at its head, who talks of nothing 
but gun-fire.... I can tell 
no one what I really feel, 
because there is no harmony in 
any quarter, and because it is 
impossible to attain that har- 
mony. When one remembers 
such a master-spirit as the old 
Emperor was, how every one 
put a shoulder to his wheel, 
which was that of the State. 

. And now! every one 
snapping at every one else, 
hating every one else, lying 
about every one else, betraying 
every one else. More frequently 
than ever before I feel as if I 
were living in a madhouse. 
Insane narrowness, insane con- 
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troversies, insane arrogance. 
Bedlam— Bedlam — Bedlam ! ” 
And though Waldersee saw 
himself and his countrymen 
in Bedlam, he discreetly held 
his peace. ‘Ah no! I can’t 
tell him anything unpleasant 
—I really can’t!” 

So without the restraint of 
criticism, the Kaiser was free 
to embroil himself with his 
neighbours. The famous corre- 
spondence between Willy and 
Nicky reveals a folly on the 
part of Willy in which we 
could not believe without see- 
ing it. He assumed the attitude 
of one who was ready to fight 
not only on two sides but on 
four sides. He spoke always as 
though his sharp and shining 
sword could dictate war or 
peace to the whole world. He 
mixed his private resentments 
with the affairs of his Empire 
in such a way as no wise 
monarch would ever have done, 
and his language grew always 
stronger as his power of trans- 
lating it into action diminished. 
Mutability held him always in 
her thrall. The same monarch 
who had denounced the treaties 
with Russia to spite Bismarck 
found a copy of a treaty in 
his pocket, as though by chance, 
when with the Tsar he was on 
board the Polar Star in the 
Bay of Bjorké6. In a scene 
which could hardly be sur- 
passed in comedy, Willy and 
Nicky put their signatures to 
this document ; and Willy, at 
least, fondly believed that he 
had achieved the greatest diplo- 
matic triumph of the century. 
“Bright tears stood in my 


eyes; and, indeed, my brow 
and spine were quite wet with 
perspiration—and I thought, 
‘Frederick William III. and 
Queen Louise and grandpapa 
and Nicholas I.—they must 
surely have been near us in 
this hour? They have been 
looking down on us, at any 
rate, and joy has filled all 
their hearts!’” But there is 
no room in the world for the 
sentimental amateur. And 
Bilow presently turned a 
douche of the coldest contempt 
upon the treaty of the Polar 
Star. 

It was in England that Wil- 
liam II. most sedulously con- 
trived the undoing of his coun- 
try and of himself. Though 
Bismarck’s warning against a 
fight upon two faces must still 
have been ringing in his ears, 
he would not listen to it. An 
alliance with England might 
have ensured his own quiet 
and the peace of his country, 
as he well knew; and when it 
was offered to him, he dashed 
it from him with disdain. The 
love and hate, the fear and 
jealousy which seized hold of 
him whenever he thought of 
England, distracted him from 
doing his plain duty and follow- 
ing his plain advantage. With 
difficulty could he keep himself 
away from the detested coun- 
try. He looked towards the 
happy freedom of Cowes with 
a kind of passion; and having 
arrived at the haven of his 
desire, he could not refrain 
from affronting his hosts. 

At the very moment at which 
the Kaiser roughly dismissed 
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the old Chancellor, Bismarck 
was preparing also a treaty with 
England. In 1888 he had ap- 
proached Lord Salisbury with 
an official offer of alliance. 
“Now in his old age,” says 
Herr Ludwig, “ Bismarck re- 
verted to the procedure of his 
youth, to frank unconcealed 
approach, and wrote to the 
English Prime Minister, Lord 
Salisbury, a long private letter, 
setting forth the advantages 
to all three Emperors of an 
alliance of England with Ger- 
many, and ultimately with Aus- 
tria. The alliance with Eng- 
land had at last come to repre- 
sent in Bismarck’s eyes the 
consummation of the Triple, of 
the Quadruple Alliance.”’ Lord 
Salisbury accepted Bismarck’s 
offer, which was Bismarck’s 
legacy, with complaisance. He 
could not promise that he 
could win for it a majority 
of Parliament. He could and 
did leave the agreement upon 
the table for his colleagues to 
read and approve. 

There on the table it re- 
mained until 1895, in which 
year the Kaiser, failing to meet 
Lord Salisbury at Cowes, took 
offence, and dismissed all 
thoughts of alliance from his 
mind. Blowing hot and cold, 
after his wont, disliking on re- 
flection the mere idea of a friend- 
ship inaugurated by Bismarck, 
he sent his impudent telegram 
to Kruger, and for a time at 
least ensured out of mere wan- 
tonness the hostility of Eng- 
land. The English did not 
despair. Perhaps they did not 
take the Kaiser’s insolence too 
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seriously ; at any rate three 
times within a few years they 
approached the Kaiser with 
frank and free proposals. It 
was Joseph Chamberlain who, 
in March 1898, made the first 
advance. “Isolation is a thing 
of the past,’ said he. ‘“‘ Eng- 
land is about to take far- 
reaching decisions, and inclines 
towards Germany.” The offer 
was coldly received by Holstein, 
because it was in accord with 
Bismarck’s policy, and by the 
Kaiser, who distrusted what 
was at last attainable, and 
threw doubt upon the honesty 
of England. With his familiar 
impetuosity, he wrote to the 
Tsar, told him of Chamberlain’s 
offer, and asked him what he 
(the Tsar) was prepared to 
give. “I feel that is, so to 
speak, a matter of life and 
death,’’ thus he wrote to his 
friend and cousin. ‘“ Now I 
beseech you... to tell me 
what you can and will offer 
me, if I refuse, before I give 
my answer.” The Kaiser could 
hardly expect to do any good 
by thus putting himself up 
to auction. And he made any 
further approach impossible, 
first, by writing an impertinent 
letter to Queen Victoria, and 
then by sending a telegram to 
the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
Cowes: ‘“‘ Your handicaps are 
simply appalling.” Those 
whom the gods determine to 
ruin they first send mad. 
Chamberlain, though dis- 
couraged, patiently pursued the 
path of peace. At Biilow’s 
desire, he made a public speech, 
explaining the interests of the 
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two countries. It was at Leices- 
ter that he spoke, and this is 
what he said: “That far- 
seeing statesman, Disraeli, long 
ago desired that we should not 
remain isolated on the Conti- 
nent, and I think the most 
natural alliance is that between 
us and the German Empire. 
.. . A concert—an alliance, if 
you will; anyhow, an under- 
standing between these two 
great nations would in actual 
fact be an assurance of world 
peace. ... Thus a new Triplice 
between the Teutonic and the 
two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon races would be a still 
more momentous factor in the 
future of the world.” Biilow, 
having asked for the speech, 
was afraid to say a word in its 
favour. ‘‘ Our policy is purely 
German,” said he in reply, and 
Chamberlain had only to regret 
that “Bilow had let him 
down,” and that he was forced 
to abandon all further negotia- 
tions. 

So the Kaiser wavered per- 
petually between Russia and 
England. At one moment he 
was, aS usual, betraying the 
Tsar to his uncle in London, at 
another he was ridiculing the 
English in affectionate letters 
addressed to Nicky. When he 
attended the funeral of Queen 
Victoria, he was inclined to 
discuss affairs most amiably 
with Chamberlain. No sooner 
was he back in Berlin than he 
was persuaded by the party 
of the Big Fleet to forget or 
to reject all that he had said, 
and he made assurance sure 
by writing a letter of advice 
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to Edward VII., now upon the 
throne, in which he was kind 
enough to denounce King Ed- 
ward’s Ministers as ‘ unmiti- 
gated noodles.”” Even the 
Kaiser, incapable of continuous 
thought though he was, should 
have foreseen the inevitable 
consequence of his foolish cap- 
rice, and when in 1903 the 
convention began with Cam- 
bon which resulted in the 
Entente, he had no right to be 
surprised. 

And all the while that which 
made an understanding with 
England impossible was the 
Kaiser’s ambition to possess a 
fleet which should be a danger- 
ous rival to England’s. En- 
couraged by Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, he had kept in his head 
this fixed idea. It was less for 
the defence of his realm that 
he wanted ships and always 
more ships ; it was to appease 
the jealousy which he cherished 
against England. Why, he 
asked, should England be su- 
preme upon the sea? Why 
should he be satisfied with the 
power and influence which he 
exercised upon the Continent ? 
Even if his fleet were to remain 
nothing more than a toy or a 
plaything, why should he be 
deprived of it? It was Eng- 
land’s resentment at the tele- 
gram sent to Kruger which 
gave the first impetus to his 
policy of shipbuilding. His 
advisers were all opposed to 
it, and yet were content to 
whisper their displeasure one 
to another. ‘“ The Emperor 
seems to have gone quite off 
his head with excitement about 
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the Big Navy Bill,’”’ said Wal- 
dersee. Hohenlohe thought 
very little of the scheme. ‘So 
far as one can see,” he said, 
“it is a practical impossibility 
—still-born, in fact.’’ Eulen- 
berg, who always refused to 
mix himself up with the affairs 
of war, said nothing at all, and 
the Kaiser, with the energy of 
hate, hurried his programme 
through, and cried aloud, 
“Stern necessity demands a 
mighty German Fleet.”” Prud- 
ence might have suggested 
that he should build in secret, 
and be ready when the emerg- 
ency came. Secrecy, he said, 
was out of the question. He 
longed for the day when he 
might display his ‘“ mighty 
fleet ’’ before the eyes of Ed- 
ward VII., and when, after- 
wards, a “‘navy scare’”’ swept 
over England, the Kaiser put 
it all down to King Edward. 
“ The King is setting the whole 
press on me,”’ he exclaimed out 
of personal spite. “He is a 
fiend. No one would believe 
what a fiend he is!” And 
he wrote to the Tsar as one 
demented: ‘I have ordered 
my fleet to dog the British, and 
as soon as they cast anchor to 
lie alongside, give them a dinner 
and make them drunk, so as 
to worm out as quickly as we 
can what this North Sea cruise 
may signify, and then they are 
to make off at once. Don’t tell 
any one, for the secret must be 
well kept. Ta-ta! I have 
really finished now.—Willy.”’ 
Thus he thought and wrote, 
as one devoid of dignity or of 
good sense. Thus he made 
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certain the world war, for which 
the Germans are now disclaim- 
ing, on their behalf and his 
own, all responsibility. And 
henceforth until 1914 the Kaiser 
thinks not of alliance, not of 
security, not of peace. He is 
obsessed by the one and only 
ambition of a Big Navy. In 
that enterprise all his vanity 
was centred, and vanity held 
undisputed sway over his mind. 
** Don’t for a moment imagine,” 
once wrote his mother, “ that 
my son ever does anything 
from any motive but vanity.” 
His mother, indeed, shared the 
apprehensions which perplexed 
all his advisers. ‘‘ One cannot 
believe,” she wrote to the 
Baroness von Schrader as early 
as 1893, ‘“ that history will not 
have to tell of retribution and 
judgment.” And the fears 
which all the knowing ones of 
Germany felt were redoubled 
by the Kaiser’s passionate desire 
to possess a better fleet than 
England. As the years passed 
his fury against England in- 
creased in bitterness. The mar- 
gins of the documents lately 
disclosed are filled with mani- 
acal expressions of rage. Here 
are some of them, quoted by 
Herr Ludwig: ‘Lies! The 
dogislying! England! Uncle! 
A most charming fellow, this 


King E. VII.! Ineffable 
cheek ! Pharisee ! Rot ! 
Twaddle! Bunkum! Hurrah, 


we’ve caught the British scoun- 
drels out this time!’ These 
are not the comments of a sane 
ruler, preparing his people for 
victory. 

Metternich in 1911-12 made 
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a last attempt to check the 
Kaiser’s shipbuilding policy. 
“There is an idea in our naval 
circles,’’ said he, ‘‘that once we 
have taken some decided step 
towards the further construc- 
tion of our fleet, England will 
submit to the inevitable, and 
we shall become the best friends 
in the world. . . . It is a dis- 
astrous mistake. ... Fear will 
have quite different fruits. It 
will set England in arms against 
us.”’ The Kaiser flouted Metter- 
nich, who was obviously in the 
right of it, and who: possessed 
a knowledge of England whereof 
the Kaiser’s tortured brain was 
incapable. “A _ better tone 
towards Germany will only be 
obtained by a larger fleet,’’ the 
Emperor wrote in 1911, “‘ which 
will bring the British to their 
senses through sheer fright.” 
It was presently proved how 
rash and foolish the Kaiser 
was to depend upon the “ sheer 
fright ’’ of the English. Mean- 
while Metternich followed re- 
solutely what he thought the 
way of duty, and he was 
knocked over the knuckles for 
his pains. ‘‘ The poor man is 
past praying for! His parrot- 
cry is, ‘Don’t arm at home, 
and then England will go on 
being in a good temper.’ ” 
Thus said the Kaiser, and, 
Speaking thus, failed to move 
Metternich from his purpose. 
“T am conscious,” he wrote 
to his Emperor, ‘“‘ that my atti- 
tude does not meet with sup- 
port from your Majesty... . 
But I should depart from the 
truth if I reported otherwise, 
and I cannot barter my con- 
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viction even for my sovereign’s 
favour. Moreover, I doubt 
if your Majesty would be 
better served by smooth and 
optimistic communications per- 
sisted in until we suddenly 
found ourselves facing a war 
with England.” There was an 
end of the matter, and Metter- 
nich fell, a victim to Tirpitz, 
because he had done his duty. 

Herr Ludwig’s sketch of the 
Kaiser, made from documents 
which could only have been 
published after the defeat and 
flight of William II., serves no 
purpose but the truth, save in 
one point. The author, who 
for the most part refrains from 
propaganda, cannot forbear to 
argue, from the documents 
cited, that the Kaiser was not 
responsible for the war which 
broke out in 1914. His own 
book provides him with the 
clearest confutation. It makes 
no difference to the Kaiser’s 
guilt that he drew back in fear 
at the last moment from the 
consequences of his own folly. 
He never once in his miserable 
career had the courage of his 
big words. Noisy in speech, 
he was always, a8 we have said, 
timid in action. None the less 
he was the only begetter of the 
world war. He assumed the 
pose of Attila, he began to 
rattle his sabre as soon as he 
ascended his throne. He took 
upon himself the pose of a 
universal arbiter. It was his 
job—in words at least—to gov- 
ern the whole of Europe. His 
sword was always sharp, his 
armour was always shining, 
when he displayed them on 
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the hustings. Wherever there 
was a dispute, he claimed the 
right to settle it, and he com- 
plained more than once that 
news which had nothing to do 
with him was kept from him. 
He wished to have a finger in 
every pie, and was never so 
happy as when he was embroil- 
ing other Powers. He thought 
it well to send his telegram 
to Kruger, to advise Edward 
VII. about the conduct of the 
Boer War—he declared that his 
uncle’s best policy was to own 
himself beaten, to publish the 
monstrous interview in ‘ The 
Daily Telegraph.’ Three times 
was an alliance with England, 
which would have made war 
impossible, offered him, and 
thrice he rejected it with scorn 
and contumely. Did not these 
follies contribute to or make 
certain the war, which, when 
it came, filled him with terror ? 
And if Herr Ludwig cannot see 
in his whole career a settled 
purpose to dominate Europe 
by his arms, then the lesson 
of his own book is lost upon 
him. A king may not plead 
“not guilty ’ on the ground 
that he was not equal to the 
trust reposed in him, and 
though the Kaiser was sup- 
ported in his reckless adven- 
tures by the flattery of a thou- 
sand sycophants, once or twice 
during the thirty years of his 
ill-omened reign he listened to 
the truth. Eulenberg, if we 
may believe his own account, 
warned the Kaiser in 1899 that 
if he were still “‘ incautious,” 
abdication or a royal commis- 
sion might be forced upon him. 
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And when the Kaiser, looking 


grave, asked upon what he 
based his warning, Eulenberg 
found as discreet an answer as 
was possible. ‘Cardinal Hohen- 
lohe,” said he, “whom your 
Majesty revered, said very earn- 
estly to me immediately be- 
fore his death, ‘I know you 
are absolutely devoted to the 
Emperor, and, moreover, in a 
position to give him really 
outspoken advice. Tell him to 
be very careful! I know for 
a@ positive fact that the idea 
of declaring him to be irre- 
sponsible for his actions has 
been widely discussed, that 
very many persons, among 
them highly placed ones, would 
be willing to support such a 
proceeding. You must warn 
the Emperor.’”’ For some time 
the Kaiser took the Cardinal’s 
warning seriously, but in a day 
or two his mood changed, he 
forgot the danger that hung 
over his head, and was as reck- 
less in his speech as ever. 

And if Herr Ludwig, or any 
other, is in doubt concerning 
the Kaiser’s responsibility for 
the war, let him remember 
the spirit in which William II. 
heard and commented upon the 
news of the Archduke’s murder. 
At the beginning of July 1914 
he wrote in the margin of a 
German document, “now or 
never!” When the German 
Ambassador in Vienna advised, 
decidedly and earnestly, against 
any rash steps, the Kaiser 
broke out furiously, ‘‘ Who 
gave him any such instruc- 
tions? It is idiotic! He has 
nothing to do with it. Later 
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on, if it comes to blows, they'll 
be saying that Germany wasn’t 
inclined ! Tschirschky, if you 
please, is to have done with 
that nonsense! The Serbs must 
be silenced, and at once!” 
When all about him were coun- 
selling prudence, he was shriek- 
ing at the top of his voice. 
Count Tisza counselled modera- 
tion, and the Kaiser commented: 
“Towards murderers, after what 
has come to pass? Imbecility!” 
And underneath he wrote : ‘‘ As 
in the time of the Silesian War, 
‘I am opposed to councils of 
war and deliberations, since in 
these the chicken-hearted party 
always has the upper hand’ 
(Frederick the Great).” Did 
he foresee, we wonder, how long 
it would be before he himself 
joined the chicken-hearted ? 
Thus with his intemperate 
language he hastened on the 
coming of war; he declined 
to have anything to do with 
conferences or discussions. And 
then, when war came as the 
natural consequence of his 
vanity and ignorance, he did 
what he might, too late, to 
put it off. The petulant civilian 
awoke in his breast, which he 
wanted the world to believe 
was martial always. He as- 
signed all the blame for the 
conflict to Edward VII. and 
England. ‘ The dead Edward,” 
he cried, “‘is stronger than the 
living I!” But even if he fell, 
he would drag down with him 
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his enemies, the English. ‘ Our 
consuls in Turkey and India, 
our agents, and all such, must 
inflame the whole Mohammedan 
world to frantic rebellion against 
this detestable, treacherous, 
conscienceless nation of shop- 
keepers ; for if we are to bleed 
to death, England shall at all 
events lose India!” If only 
words could have killed ! 

And the war came, and 
William IT. was asked to play 
a part of which he had always 
boasted, and which he could 
not sustain. He was afraid to 
make a decision or to take 
responsibility. No ill news ever 
came to him, and he remained, 
throughout the war, an ama- 
teur, whom nobody trusted 
and nobody obeyed. Rarely 
has so terrible a Nemesis fallen 
upon a man. Yet he felt it 
not. He still talked with a 
loud voice, and pretended to 
set a high value on himself, 
and then on 9th November 
1918 he stepped into his motor- 
car, unmourned and unregret- 
ted, and disappeared into the 
leisured ease of a neutral coun- 
try. Had he been a real king 
he could not have survived the 
humiliation. But no change 
of heart has ever overtaken 
him, and he is content to 
babble in the press of his ex- 
emplary youth, and to ask 
the sympathy of the English, 
whom he has hated unto 
madness. 
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Century, Contemporary Review, Fortnightly Review, Edinburgh Re- 
view, Quartely Review and Blackwood’s Magazine. 5 


FOR DISTINGUISHED TASTES 
In their survey of literature and international affairs, these reviews are 
not surpassed by any other periodicals printed in the English language, 
and few, if any, approach them. If you are familiar with these publica- 
tions, you will appreciate this statement; if not, a sample copy will 
prove to you that our claim is a conservative one. 


AT PLEASING PRICES 
Original English Editions of these splendid reviews are supplied by 





Annual Subscriptions and Combination Rates 


Canada 


Nineteenth Century any one $ 7.00 $ 7.35 ” 
Contemporary Review any two 13.50 14.00 
Fortnightly Review all three 20.00 21.00 
Blackwood’s Magazine any one $ 5.00 $ 5.00 
Edinburgh Review any two 9.50 9.50 
Quarterly Review all three 13.50 13.50 


Leonard Scott Publication Company 
249 West 13th Street, New York 

















